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Che Outlook. 


In the recent victory of the Conservative party 
in Eng&and there is probably little to be regretted by 
the friends of good government and of Liberal politics 
avywhere. For, in the first place, it is indispensable 
to the wholesomeness of any political party that it 
should have a formidable opposition; and at times 
within the past dozen years in England the party of 
opposition has been so utterly discomfited as to lead to 
the fear that it would disband and go out of business 
altogether. Its success in the late general election will 
stiffen its courage and multiply its force, and will make 
it for years to come more respectable in its peculiar 
function of critic to the party usually in power, which 
is always the party apt to become reckless and corrupt. 
Moreover, it has often been noticed that in the case of 
the Liberal party seasons of adversity are also seasons 
of grace. Theatmosphere of being out has a wonder- 


ful effect in clarifying its brain for the work which it 


has to do when it.getsin. This is particularly true of 
Mr. Gladstone himself, whose mind makes its greatest 
strides towards political enlightenment when it is not 
trammeled by the robes of office. It is pleasant also to 
have the testimony of so skillful an observer as Mr. 
George W. Smalley that the past five years have con- 


tributed in an unprecedented degree to the political 


education of the people of England. The great ex- 
tension of the suffrage has enlarged the number of 
those who are privileged to feel that the affairs of the 
nation are their own affairs also, and deserve to be 
attended to. | | 


The modern club as hitherto constituted is a 


. purely selfish machine, and, as between the sexes, a 


mutually proscriptive one. We suppose that the Club 
exists in greatest perfection in London, where it had 
its origin, and where it has long been defined as a con- 
trivance for enabling gentlemen to escape from ladies’ 
society whenever they are tired of it. It is not sur- 
prising that the ladies at first cast their frowns upon 


Cclub-ho,ss, for every one of these institutions was a 


monumeut of the uncoumplimentary hypothesis that 
the society of ladies ever could become tiresome. 
However, the retort practical was too obvious to be 
long kept in reserve, and if gentlemen might erect 
houses of refuge from the society of ladies, who should 
deny to ladies the privilege of erecting houses of refuge 
from the society of gentlemen? And yet, plain and 
just as is this double movement of the rule of exclu- 
siveness, the idea of a woman’s Club at first seemed so 
ludicrous that it was made a principal feature in a 
very laughable comedy which had arun in London a 
dozen years ago. We do not know whether the idea 
was ever carried into practice there, butit very soon got 


itself realized here, as Sorosis and other like societies 


in our principal cities abundantly testify. But evi- 
dently there is something socially crude and semi-bar- 
barous in such partial organizations. Man was not 
made to be alone, or woman either—even in Clubs. | 
Any philosopher might out of his inner consciousness 
project upon the canvas of the future the next advance 
that is inevitable in Club-life. There really seems to 
be no more reason why Clubs should be for either sex 
exclusively than why churches, colleges, theaters 
should be, or even the world itself; and it is sure as 
the tides that a sufficient number of urbane men and 
women must before long agree upon a scheme of asso- 
ciation more human and civil than that previously 
pursued in these matters. Indeed, upon this topic, 
prophecy is at once lost in history; and we have the 
ability to turn from speaking of what is just about to 
be to chronicle what has just been. London itself, the 
metropolis of the social proprieties, is the leader in this 
innovation ; and it is now announced that a great Clu 


| 
has recently been formed there, similar in all respects 


but one to the famous typical Clubs in Pall Mall, and 
that it is composed of about five hundred ladies and 
gentlemen of eminence in letters, in art and in aristo- 
cratic society. A committee of forty of their number, 
and representing both sexes, are now engaged in pur- 
chasing a grand building for the occupation of this 
new and affable society. Their club-house is to have 
all the most agreeable arrangements and appoint- 
ments of such institutions, a cuisine of the best kind, 
library -and reading-rooms, billiard rooms, together 
with drawing-rooms for the use of all the members, 
and others for the separate use of the ladies or gentle- 
men. Thus, even in the new club-house, ladies and 
gentlemen will have a means of escape from mutual 
weariness of each other’s company; and, for aught we 
can see, husbands and wives, as Mrs. Cadwallader, in_ 
Middlemarch, expresses it, may quarrel there as com- 
fortably as they would at home. 


Since our review of the sermons of the Rev. 
Alexander McLaren of Manchester, England, we have 
received from him a kind note, in which, besides 
‘‘making a long arm and returning the grasp of wel- 
come’? we had given him, he mentions some facts 
about himself which will interest our readers: ‘I 
have been for sixteen years pastor of the principal 
Baptist church of this city—a church which I am 


afraid our Baptist brethren in the States would not | 


recognize, as its membership has for its only qualifica- 
tion a profession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
a corresponding life, Before coming here I was for 
twelve years a minister in Southampton, where I be- 
gan my work at the too early age of twenty, and 
have been preaching and talking ever since.” 


_It is hard to realize that the great masterpieces 
of literature of whose renown the whole world is now 
full—The Faery Queen, Hamlet, Paradise Lost, Faust, 
The Ancient Mariner, The Princess—first came into the 
world in utter silence and as strangers to it. If we had 
our fancies consulted, the advent of such works should 
be heralded by signs in the sky and stately signals 
upon the earth, by the pomp of applauding armies 
and by exclamations of universal joy. Yet it is not 
so. The most memorable births of genius occur with- 
out noisy announcement. The day on which the iad 
was finished, the world probably went about its com- 
mon-place business just as usual, and sent up no rockets 
and beat no drums. So if there should happen to be 
born among us some day a really great poem, it is 
likely that the sun would rise and set, and the stars 
shine, and the gas lamps be lighted as if nothing un- 
usual had taken place, and months and years might 
pass before we took any special note of the undying 
glory of that day. And as with a great poem, so with 
a great poet—it takes time to get recognized, and some 
of the greatest we have are not likely to be much 
known until they have left us altogether. We should 
not wonder if among such might be named C..P. 
Cranch. Scholars know him, but what notice has been 
taken of him by the mass of American readers? Yet 
for more than thirty years he has been at work, giving 
now and then poems among the choicest in our lan- 
guage. We dare not say what the final verdict is to be 
upon his latest poem—only thirty pages in length—only 
lately published by Roberts Brothers; but to us it 
seems one of the most majestic productions of our 
time. It bears the calamitous name of Satan, but it is 
full of radiance’and music, great thoughts, and the 
victories of goodness, and it presents indeed many 
‘vital symbolic conceptions of the grandest of all 
harmonies,—the Divine Order in Creation.’ Its total 
lesson is hinted to us in these last lines of its Over- 
ture :— 

* Ah, what are all the discords of all time 

But stumbling steps of one persistent life 
That struggles up through mists to heights sublime, 
Fore-felt through all creation’s lingering strife ?— 
The deathless motion of one undertone 
Whose deep vibrations thrill from God to God alone !’”’ 
And if we may pluck from the very middle of the 
poem a single passage that suggests as well as a single 
passage can, the freedom and hopefulness as well as 
the lyrical flow of the verse, we should select this 
** Semichorus :— 
‘“* The creeds of the past that have bound us 
With visions of terror around us, 
Like dungeons of stone that have crumbled, 
Beneath us lie shattered and humbled. 
The tyranny mitred and crested, 
Flattered and crowned and detested ; 
The blindness that trod upon Science ; 
« The bigotry Ignorance cherished ; 
The armed and the sainted alliance 
Of conscience and hate,—they have perished, 
Have melted like mists ia the splendor 
' Of light and of beauty supernal ; 
Of love ever watchful and tender, 


‘Of law ever one and eternal.” . 


MASTER ECKART’S SERMON. 
(Strasburgh, 1320.) | 
By R. H. STODDARD. 


EAR Doctor Eckart, hear him!’ he began: 
** There was in days of old a learned man, 
Who, longing for the truth, eight years did pray ! 
That God would show him some one who the way 
Thereto would show. And on a-time, when he oa 
Was in great longing and perplexity, 
He heard a voice from heaven, or in his mind: 
* Go to the front of the church, where thou wilt 
One that the way to blessedness will show.’ 
Thither he went as fast as he could go, 
And found a man whose clothes to rags were . 


Whose bare and dusty feet were bruised and torn, 


Who looked like one acquainted long with sorrow. 
He greeted him with—‘ God give you good morrow.’ 


.° I never had ill morrow.’ Then said he, 


Wondering at what he heard, ‘ God prosper thee.’ . 
*T never had aught but prosperity.’ ‘ 
* Heaven save you,’ said the scholar. He again: 
* Other than saved I never was.’ ‘Explain; 

I understand not.’ ‘ Willingly,’ said the man, 

Whose thoughts upon their conversation ran: 
‘Thou wishest me good morrow; I reply, 

I never had ill morrow; foramI — 

Hungry or thirsty, I praise God; or, say 

That I.am shivering, as I am to-day— 

Fair or foul weather—hail, or snow, or rain— 

As I praised God before, I do again. 

Thence comes it that I never bad ill morrow. 

And thou didst say, as if I was in sorrow, 

God prosper thee, poor man! I answer thus: 

Sir, I have never been unprosperous: 

For I know how to live with God, and know 

That what He does is best, and make it so; 

Pleasure or pain, whatever may befall, 

I take it cheerfully, as best of al!, 

And so I never had adversity. . 


God bless thee, then saidst thou; and I to thee— : 


I never was unblessed. I long to be 


Only of God’s will; to the Will Divine ~ 


I have so given what once was will of mine 
That what God wills, I will, and all is wel.’ 

* But if God were to cast thee into Hell, 
What wouldst thou then?’ the scholar ask 

* God cast me into Hell? It could not be; 

His goodness holds Him back. But, if not so, 

‘I have two arms that would not let Him go: 
One is Humility, and therewith I 
Would straight take hold of His humanity; 
And with the other, that lifts me above 
Up to His Godhead, the right arm of Love, 

I would embrace Him till He came to me, 
And happier there with Him my soul would be 

Than in the Heavens without Him!’ Thereupon — 

The scholar mused, and understood anon 

That not the high and learned path he trod, 

But one much lower, nearest was to God. . 

* Whence comest thou?’ he asked. ‘From God.’ ‘ And where 
Hast thou found God?’ ‘Where I abandoned care— 
Where I abandoned all. ITamaking; 

My kingdom is my soul, and everything, 
Within, without, of which I have control,— 
All that I am does homage to my soul; 

No kingdom on the earth so great as this.’ . 

* And what hath brought thee to such perfect bliss?’ 

* Silence, and thought,—a mind with God possessed, 
Resolved in nothing less than God to rest: 

I have found God—what more the Seraphim ? , 
And everlasting rest and joy in Him.’”’ ? : 


So Master Eckart spake, and went his way, 
And many wondered, as they do to day. 


And he: 


THE CRUSADE IN OHIO. 


By THE Rev. E. C. CUMMINGS. 


HE newspapers are giving us from day to day’ 
notices of this remarkable movement. We need 
no other testimony to indicate that the movementis 
too considerable to be disregarded altogether, though 
in one mind it may awaken suspicion, and even con-' 
tempt, while in another it calls forth sympathy and 
excites a religious awe. | 
It is something at least for us here in America to be 
admonished that all our exaltation of the individual, | 
whether in theory or in practice, has not saved usfrom 
that mysterious spiritual communism which has occa-' 
sionally startled and confounded the older civiliza-' 
tions. And it might especially interest us to consider 
that the moral resources of a community are not ex-., 
hausted in the administration of civil law, or even in’ 
the inculcation of precepts of benevolence. 4 
Anything which seems exceptional at once awakens 
curiosity, and sets us upon asking what it is like. We 
seek to classify it. And this protest against a great 
evil is classified in being called a “‘ crusade.” It is not 
wholly unlike the late pilgrimagesin France. Itisone' 
of those things that cannot be disposed of by simply 
refaarking that it isa fashion,—that a few set the ex- 
ample and the rest followed. Very true, we reply; 
but why? What moved a few to set the example, and | 
why does the example awaken others to do the eama, 
things? The movement must have been hidden in the 


spiritual conditions of society, or the first step would), 
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not have been taken; and if it had been taken, no 
great following would have greeted the gratuitous ins- 
tiative. 

It is this consideration which must ever challenge 
respect for a popular agreement. The outward con- 
sensus, the being in one place, and in one formal exer- 
cise, is proof of a common accord, the inward energy 
of a common motive. And this is something which 
must ever awaken our reverence. It is the still, small 
voice—in distinction from ‘all the storm of sensible 
utterance; and God is in it. | 

We can easily and quite reasonably imagine that 
after the crushing bereavements and ruinous exhaust- 
jon of war many of the French people had reached a 
state of mental and physical depression too deep for 
endurance. They must have a change. Both faith 
and superstition came to their aid; or, possibly, it were 
better to say, that their faith saved them _in spite of 
the superstition in which it was shown. If the de- 
structions with which they had been visited made 


‘them seem to themselves as no better than sheep for 


the slaughter, why should they not turn this seeming 
curse into a motive of sublime devotion, and lay them- 
selves as willing offerings upon the altar of Him who 
is the Resurrection and the Life? For, is it not in such 
devotion that destructions come to a perpetual end? 
And have we not seen many pilgrims worshiping at 
holy shrines, who had in their hearts a meaning and a 
motive not to be cheapened by the error and ignorance 
through which it made its sign? At any rate, we must 
have used our eyes but ill, if we are not able to believe 
in the existence of such pilgrims. Let us look to meet 
many of them in the city that needs no temples and 
no shrines. 

Now, our crusaders in Ohio are entitled to our sym- 
pathy and respect on the basis of a righteous and 
strong motive, which actuates their conduct. The 
movement, to be sure, may end in vanity and charla- 


tanism; but that will be only the residuary discharge 


after the great electric shock has been taken. The 
interested and imitative crusade, which is no crusade, 
shows that the genuine busivess has been done. The 
original energy no longer, holds out; while private 
aims and personal scruples resuming their sway over 
individuals betray the fact, and surrender the host one 
by one to the common law of society. Meanwhile we 
cannot help being moved by the thought, how much 
of silent suffering and spiritual sympathy with suffer- 
ers has gone into this accumulation of moral force 
which breaks through conventional barriers, and 
makes a way for itself. There must have been a terri- 
ble emphasif of indignation. The pandering to a 
beastly appetite, which can be endured, and is par- 
tially counteracted, when everybody is busy and‘pros- 
perous, becomes an intolerable outrage, when financial 
disturbance and consequent loss of employment, with 
diminished means of subsistence, aggravate at once 
the solicitations of a morbid appetite and the fearful 
consequences of its indulgence. No wonder they say: 
*“*We can endure this no longer. We cannot even stay 
to try our cause in the courts. We appeal to our de- 
stroyers, and to God, who will judge between us and 
them.”’ 

If a man could ever feel his business called to ac- 
count and summarily judged, before the last Assize, 
he might well heed without appeal the sentence of 
those women who make their circuit not as judges, 
but as suppliants. Here, at least, they are on their 
own ground. They are beholden to no legislation for 
the recognition of their right. They speak as those 
that have original authority, and not as the scribes, 
Perhaps it is indispensable that once in a while the 
selfishness that knows only private ends should be 
confronted by a strange and vital array of the charity 
that suffereth long and is kind, yet demonstrates the 
distinction between gain and godliness. There wasa 
famous tribunal of the Middle Ages, not known to the 
laws, that described itself as ‘judging in secret and 
avenging in secret, like the Deity.’ Does it not seem a 
judgment matured in equal secresy, and under a divine 
inspiration, which declares itself when the sacred 


. passion of womanhood can impose terms upon the 


leviathan which all our statutes cannot tame? And, 
as the frightful disorders that accompanied the old 
Crusaders were like the froth upon the tide compar- 
ed with the divine intention that animated them; 
so let us hope that this latest enthusiasm for “holy 
places’’—not sepulchers but homes—may not miss the 
honor of its aim through lack of judgment in its 
methods. Rather let it merge in the depth of a uni- 
versal religious fervor and effort. 


AGASSIz’s BELIEF IN THE IMMORTALITY OF 
ANIMALS.—It would be idle to multiply instances of 
the thorough humanity and geniality of Agassiz. 
Everybody who knew him can tell hundreds of anec- 


. dotes illustrative ef his sympathy with all forms of 


life, whether in the jelly-fish, the human child, the 
developing boy or girl, the mature man or woman. 
Still his conviction of the immateriality and per- 
sonality of mind was something wonderful in so aus- 
tere a naturalist. We happened once to please him by 
defining a jelly-fish as organized water. “‘ Now look 
at it through the microscope,”’ he said. ‘“ But, Agassiz, 

e play vf organization is so wonderful that it seems 
to me that nothing but mind can account for it.” 
* You are right,’’ was his answer; ‘‘in some incompre- 


_hensible way, God Almighty has created these beings, 


and I cannot doubt of their immortality’ any more 
than I doubt of my own.’’ His fealty to the rights of 


| animals exceeded that of any great naturalist who 
ever preceded him. Incompetent as we are to give 
him his due rank among the great naturalists of the 
world, we think he excelled every naturalist who has 


gone before him in striking at the soul and individ- 


uality of all animals below man. It is impossible to 
convey in words the peculiar feeling which Agassiz 
had on this matter. Doubtless this large and genial 
genius is now satisfied. We cannot penetrate beyond 
the vail.— Boston Globe. 


THE EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 


By OLIVER JOHNSON. 
No. II. 


M® arnison , as I have said, joined Mr. 

Lundy in the editorship of the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation in the autumn of 1829. Differing, 
as they did, on some points, one of them being the ad- 
vocate of gradual, the other of immediate, emancipa- 
tion, it was arranged that each should append his own 
initials to whatever he might write, so that neither 
might be held responsible for the utterances of the 
other. They were one in a common hatred of slavery 
and an earnest desire for its extirpation, and one, also, 
in their sympathy’for the slaves, and could therefore 
heartily coJperate with each other in spite of the dif- 
ferences alluded to. The task of editorship fell chiefly 
upon Mr. Garrison, Mr. Lundy spending much of his 
time in traveling from place to place, for the purpose 
of awakening an interest in the cause and procuring 
support for the paper. 

Mr. Garrison now felt that his life was consecrated 
to the work of emancipation, and he gave himself to 
it with all the earnestness of his young manhood, anda 
courage that shrank from no danger. He wielded a 
powerful pen, he was fired with an intense enthusiasm 
for liberty, and his denunciations of slavery fell like 
burning coals upon the hearts and consciences of his 
readers. Hitherto the Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation had annoyed rather than alarmed the South; 
but the slaveholders sawin Mr. Garrison a dangerous 
foe of their system, one whose blows were aimed at its 
heart, and whose appeals to the conscience, piety and 
patriotism of the country to rally for its overthrow, 
could neither be silenced nor resisted. The champions 
of wrong know by an unerring instinct when they 
meet an opponent who will compel them to stand to 
their guns. Some of the more timid friends of the 
cause, when they witnessed the excitement which the 
paper, under his control, was producing, withdrew 
their support; but his uncompromising spirit yielded 
to no discouragement. 

In Baltimore Mr. Garrison, for the first time in his 
life, had an opportunity, which he eagerly embraced, 
of becoming acquainted with the free people of color 
and learning their views, feelings, and aspirations. 
This gave him a still keener sense of the wrongs under 
‘which they were struggling, and a deeper hatred of 
slavery, the source of those wrongs. In New England 
he had imbibed the impression that the American 
Colonization Society -was friendly to abolition, and 
on this assumption he had, in an address on slavery, 
delivered on the Fourth of July, 1829, in Park Street 
Church, Boston, spoken a few words in its favor. 
He was much astonished to find that the free people 
of color, almost universally, regarded the society not 
only with aversion, but with positive hatred, as their 
worst enemy. From the very beginning they had de- 
nounced it as a scheme intended to make slavery more 
secure, by the removal to Africa of those whose free- 
dom was a perpetual rebuke and menace of the insti- 
tution. They denounced it also as tending to foster 
the hateful prejudices against their race, instiga- 
ting and cherishing the conviction that li 
United States for negroes was dangerp 
they could only hope to escape bondag 
tion by consenting to be exiled to Afri 
son attempted for a time to rebut the arguments of 
his new friends and persuade them that they had been 
mistaken; but the proofs which they laid before him 
were of such a nature that he resolved to make a 
thorough investigation of the whole subject. He 
therefore read carefully all the annual reports of the 
society and the files of its official organ, the African 
Repository. He was startled to find the opinions of 
his colored friends confirmed by evidence of the most 
irresistible character, and that the colonization scheme, 
which at the North was commended to the public 
sympathy and support as the antagonist of slavery, 
was at the same time, and by its most distinguished 
champions, commended to the support of slaveholders 
as tending to remove from among them a class most 
dangerous to the peace and perpetuity of their hateful 
system. He thereupon renounced and abjured the 
Colonization Society, and attacked it in his paper. He 
reviewed the speeches of Henry Clay in favor of colo- 
nization, going fully into the question, and citing the 
reports and other documents of the society in support 
of his position. Mr. Lundy did not surrender his faith 
in colonization at this time, and this subject was, 
therefore, added to the others respecting which he 
differed in opinion from Mr. Garrison. The course of 
the latter incited fresh hostility to the paper, and the 
excitement in Baltimore became intense and malig- 
nant. That city was then one of the chief centres of 
the domestic slave trade. The agents of the traffic 


gathered their victims from Delaware, Maryland, and - 


Virginia, and kept them in the slave-pens of Balti- 


| more, until the wholesale dealers in human flesh pur- 


chased them and took them to the rice-swamps and 
cotton-fields of the far south. The sight of coffles of 
slaves marching through the streets on their way te 
ships lying in the harbor, or bound to Washington and 
farther South by land, was well calculated to awaken 
intense indignation in a mind like Mr. Garrison’s, and 
no one can wonder if his denunciations of slavery, the 
source of such a traffic, became as vehement as those 
of the Hebrew prophets whose spirit he had imbibed. 
The excitement in Baltimore grew at length to fever 
heat, and the champions of slavery took counsel 
together, to discover, if possible, a way to suppress the 
obnoxious paper. They were afraid to resort to‘mob- 
law, lest the excitement, intensified by that means, 
should become a mighty force to operate against them. 
At length, however, a circumstance occurred which | 
offered them an opportunity to strike at Mr. Garrison 
and the paper through the forms of law. The sbip 
Francis, owned by Mr. Francis Todd, of Newbury- 
port, having taken a cargo of eighty slaves from Balti- 
more to Louisiana, Mr. Garrison promptly denounced 
the master and owner, both alike New Englanders, as 
guilty of a crime for which they ought to be sentenced 
to solitary confinement for life. ‘I am resolved,’ he 


said, “to cover with thick infamy all who are con- 


cerned in this nefarious business.” ‘It is no worse to 
fit out piratical cruisers, or to engage in the foreign 
slave-trade, than to pursue asimilar trade along our 
coasts. I know that the man who isallowed to freight 
his vessel with slaves at home for a distant market, 
would be thought worthy of death if he should take a 
similar freight on the coast of Africa; but I know, too, 
that this distinction is absurd, and at war with the 
common sense of mankind, and that God and good men 
regard it with abhorrence.” Mr. Garrison felt himself 
all the more bound to denounce this act of domestic 
piracy because the perpetrator was a citizen of New- 
buryport, his own native place, and had, therefore, 
affixed a stain upon the New England character. 

The slave-traders were quick to discover their oppor- 
tunity, and Mr. Todd, the owner of the Francis, was 
incited to prosecute Messrs. Lundy and Garrison for 
libel. Mr. Lundy was absent, and therefore was not 
arraigned, but Mr. Garrison was tried in the City 
Court, at the May term, 1830, and although he was de- 
fended by Charles Mitchell, who held a position at the 
Baltimore bar second only to that of William Wirt, 
he was convicted and sentenced to pay a fine of fifty 
dollars and costs of court. The Genius of Universal 


Emancipation had not proved pecuniarily remunera- 


tive, and Mr. Garrison, unable to satisfy the judgment, 
was consigned to prison. This event created no little 
excitement in different parts of the country, more 
especially in New England, where the action of the 
slaveholding court and jury was denounced with some 
severity. The embers of previous agitations of the 
slavery question still held some sparks of fire! Joseph 
T. Buckingham, of the Boston Courier, if I remember 
aright, denounced the imprisonment of the young 
anti-slavery editor in a tone worthy of the New Eng- 
land character. But the general voice of the press was 
feeble, and the public feeling apathetic. The slave- 
power had gained a fearful and unsuspected ascend- 
ancy over the North. 

Mr. Garrison bore his imprisonment in the most 
undaunted spirit. He consecrated himself with a new 
solemnity to the work of emancipation, resolving, when 
he should again be free, to lift up his voice like a trum- 
pet, and show the nation its great sin. The feelings 
and purposes which animated him at that solemn crisis 
will best appear from lines which he inscribed with a 
pencil on the walls of his cell, and which I will now 
quote: 

THE GUILTLESS PRISONER. 
Prisoner! within these gloomy walls close pent, 
Guiltless of horrid crime or venial wrong— 
Bear nobly up against thy punishment, 
And in thy innocence be great and strong! 
' Perchance thine fault was love to all mankind; 
Thou didst oppose some vile, oppressive law ; 
Or strive all human fetters to unbind ; 3 
Or wouldst not bear the implements of war— — 
What then? Dost thou so soon repent the deed? 
A martyr’s crown is richer than a king’s! 
Think itan honor with thy Lord to bleed, 
And glory midst intensest sufferings ! 
Though beat, imprisoned, put to open shame, 
Time shall embalm and magnify thy name! 
FREEDOM OF THE MIND. ~ 
High walls and huge the BODY may confine ; 
And iron grates obstruct the prisoner’s gaze, 
And massive bolts may baffle hisdesign, 
And vigilant keepers watch his devious ways; 
Yet scorns the immortal MIND this base control! 
No chains can bind it, and no cell enclose. 
Swifter than light, it flies from pole to pole, 
And, in a flash, from earth to heaven it goes! 
It leaps from mount to mount—from vale to vale, 
It wanders, plucking honeyed fruits and flowers. 
It visits home to hear the fireside tale, 
Or in sweet converse pass the joyous hours. 
’Tis up before the sun, roaming afar, : 
And, in its watches, wearies every star! 


We hipve in these sonnets, the last of which, by hig 
authority, has been pronounced one of the finest in the 
English tongue, the very qualities which in every ag@ 
of the world have made its heroes and its martyr. 
The spirit exhibited in these lines made Mr. Garrison: 
a mighty moral force which nothing could daunt, and: 
which was to sweep on irresistibly, and with constantly 


augmenting: power to its end—the emancipation of 
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every slave on the American soil, and the deliverance 


of the nation from its greatest crime and curse. - 

Of the circumstances attending Mr. Garrison’s re- 
lease from prison, and what followed, I shall speak 
‘thereafter. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH IN 
AMERICA. 


To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


N former years, the standing rule of your jour- 
nal was that no religious body in Christendom 
should be attacked in your columns. It was supposed, 


when the journal was founded, that Christian men had 


quite work enough to do in fighting against their com- 
enemies. 
But in the last number of the Union, an anonymous 
writer, who acknowledges only that he writes from 
-guch a distance that he can have no accurate kuowl- 
edge of details, devotes a column to an attack on the 
- Unitarian Church of America. As the Union goes far, 
-and is much more widely believed than are most re- 
‘ligious newspapers, you will give me an opportunity 
-to correct a few of his errors. They could bave arisen 
-only from that entire ignorance of the subject which 
‘springs from great distance, and from as great indif- 
ference. 
--11. The increase in the number of Unitarian churches 
-in the last nine years, as shown by the ‘‘ Year-books”’ 
which lie before me, is 22 percent. This is just the rate 
of increase of the population of the country in ten 
years. It is, I believe, about exactly the same as the 
increase reported in all the Protestant churches. | 
2. These Unitarian churches, almost without excep- 
‘tion, include a larger number of worshipers than ever 
‘before. Your contemporary, the Liberal Christian, in 
New York, will set you right as to the statistics in that 
‘region. In Boston, the Unitarian body is probably the 
“only Protestant body which has enlarged its numbers 
‘in the last fifteen years. The very great increase of 
‘the Catholic: Church by emigration drives out the na- 
‘tive population, and thus tells against usall. | 
3. “The Christian Examiner, which once represented 
the scholarship and critical ability of the denomina- 
‘tion, has been merged in a popular magazine.”’ That 
magazine is edited by myself. It has been regularly 


‘denounced asa Unitarian magazine in 300 evangelical 


papers ever since it was founded, and it circulates 
more copies in the cities of New York and Brooklyn 
than the Christian Examiner ever circulated in 
America. 


4, Weare told that Dr. Hedge is giving the | 


of his life to literary studies.”’ His last published hgok 
is one of pure theology, and is in circulation in every 
religious body in America. The circulation of his 
“books, of Dr. Bartol’s, Dr. Freeman Ctarke’s, of Mr. 
‘Collyer’s, and Bellows’s sermons, of Mr. Martineau’s, 
Mr. Alger’s, Mr. Chadwick’s, and Dr. Hill’s—to name. 
only the writers whom “Saturn” admits we have—is 
in any year a hundred times larger than was the circu- 


‘ Jation in any year of the theological works of the same 


writers of a half century ago, whom he bids us deplore. 
5. If may be very complimentary to us old stagers to 


+, 
$46 US Theft we “wire famous, or that our reputation 


was made, twenty-five years ago, and that the young 
men now between twenty-five and thirty are not what 


we were at thatage. I certainly shall not follow the 


example of your correspondent by singling out names, 


- as te would never have dared do, any more than you 
- would have dared print them, had the body criticised 


‘been ‘“‘Evangelical.’? But I will ask the privilege of 


- :paying that circumstances have given me a somewhat 


‘4ntimate acquaintance with the younger Unitarian 
clergy of our time. I say, without hesitation, that, on 


ithe average, their equipment for their work is better 
than was that of the men of my time on an average; 
- -and that the quality of the men who come into the 


_profession is better, on the average. As to our con- 
“verts from ‘“‘ Evangelical” pulpits, who are always an 


:. “important part of our force, they are certainly men of 
«courage, faith, and ability. 


There is no doubt that in the rapid increase of the 
“gountry we are obliged to station young men at im- 
portant posts. I am told that, with two or three ex- 
‘ceptions, we have a Unitarian preacher in every city 
‘which counts more than @ population of 50,000. Many 


'.. Of these are young men, who have made themselves of 
‘mo reputation while they advanced the work which 


they were called to do. But I would ask no more 
favorable verdict, as to the influence or prestige of 
Unitarianism, than the opinion which would be given 


in those cities, as to the power or religious faith of ! 


those young men whom your correspondent finds it 
<onvenient to ignore. It is not in Chicago, or St. 
‘Louis, or Louisville, or Cincinnati, or Cleveland, or 
Aun Arbor, or Buffalo, or Rochester, or Syracuse, or 
Ithaca, or Troy, or Burlington, or Concord, or Wor- 
-cester, or Springfield, or Portsmouth, or Bangor, or 
‘Salem, or Lynn, or Newport, or Providence, (only to 
‘name cities which your correspondent does not allude 
to,) that people will believe that the Unitarian Church 
fs weaker than it was fifty years ago. 
6. This writer says we fall behind “the Universalist 
‘body which is younger and lacks our prestige.” 
Of course we all believe we were born eighteen cen- 
turiesago. But the “ Unitarian Association” of which, 


. in general, this writer seems to be speaking, was formed - 


in 1825. Asa distinctive name the word Unitarian was 


first applied to ‘our churches about 1815, when the | 


F 


The Universalist body celebrated its Centennial in 1870. 
I have been waiting for some weeks for the Union’s 
promised explanation of the reason why preachers in 
‘* Bvangelical’’ pulpits, who substantially hold to Uni- 
tarian doctrine, should not join the Unitarian com- 

munion. 
Is this article of ‘ Telescope’ s’’ the promised paper? 
Respectfully yours, 
EDWARD B. HALg. 


SouTtH CONGREGATIONAL } 
Boston, Feb. 17, 1874. 
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SPIRIT-PRESENCE. 
By Mary B. Dopaez. 
E bow the head and stand aloof 
Who think a ghostly presence near, 
Who dread the silent soul’s reproof, 
For faults that cling about us here— 
That hold us yet in habit’s thrall, 
While spirit-life is loosed from all! 


We crave the presence, still in doubt 
If love can smile the while it sees, 

In heaven’s clear light, our flecks, without 
The veil which partly covers these, 

When in our mingling heart with heart 
We know, but only know in part. 


For, but in part do we reveal, 
(Yet may not be to truth untrue,) 
Wko gently with the human deal 
By keeping frailties out of view, 
While naught of soul-life is suppressed— 
Since truth spurns truth but half-confessed ! 


Then marvel not I hide my face 
From one who sees with quickened sight, 
Nor that I long for some sweet grace, 
To lift me to a level height 
With lifted souls. Father, forgive, 
In whose clear sight each day I live! 
Lo! 'tis of Thy forgiving love, 
And that through Thee the ransomed look, 
We are not scorned by saints above, 
Who, pitying, all our follies brook, 
And who, in ever-brightening light, 
Grow more compassionate of our night. 
And 30, a8 gentle as before, 
A very guardian o’ er my days, 
I see one smile beam more and more 
Indulgent of my failing ways; 
I smile return, but quick is shed 
The gloom that folds the silent dead. 


Che Cirmit Bider ; 
A TALK OF THE HEROIO AGE. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘‘The Hoosier School-master,” “The End 
of the Worid,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—(Continuea.) 


é io brought you the only medicine that will 

do you any good,” he said, rapidly, to the sick 
man. “This is Miss Lumsden, our school-mistress» 
and the best hand in sickness you ever saw. She will 
stay with you an hour.”’ 

The patient turned his wan face over and looked 
wearily at Patty. He seemed to be a man of forty, 
but suffering, and his unshorn beard had given him a 
haggard look, and he might be ten years younger. He 
had’ evidently some gentlemanly instincts, for he 
looked about the room fora seat for Patty. ‘I'll take 
care of myself,” said Patty, cheerfulfy—seeing his anx- 
ious desire to be polite. 

‘‘T will write down some directions for you,’’ said 
Dr. Morgan, taking out pencil and paper. When he 
handed the directions to Patty they read: 

“T leave you a lamb among wolves. But the Shep- 
herd is here! It is the only chance to save the poor 
fellow’s life, or his soul. I will send Nettie over in an 
hour with jelly, and if you want to come home with 
her you can do so. I will stop at noon.” 

With that he bade her good-bye and was gone. 
Patty put the room in order, wiped off the sick man’s 
temples, and he soon feel into asleep. , When he awoke 
she again wiped his face with cold water. “ My mother 
used to do that,” he said. 

‘Ts she dead ?”’ asked Patty, reverently. 

‘IT think not. I have been a bad man, and it isa 
wonder that I didn’t break her heart, J would like to 
see her ?’’ 

“‘ Where is she?” asked Patty. 

The patient looked at her suspiciously: Wills the 
use of bringing my disgrace home to her door?” he said. 

‘Bat I think she would bear your disgrace and 
everything else for the sake of wiping your face as I 
do.”’ 

“I believe she would,” said the wounded man, 
tremulously. “I would like to go to her, and ever 


ee Evangelical” churches tried to excommunicate us. | 


since I came away I have meant to go as soon as [ | 


eould get in the way of doing better. But I get worse 
a the time. I'll soon be dead now, and I don’t care 
how soon. The sooner the better;’’ and he sighed 
wearily. 

Patty had the tact not to contradict him. 


“ Did your mother ever read to you?” she asked. “ 


‘*Yes; she used to read the Bible on Sundays and I 
used to run away to keep from hearing it, I'd give 
everything to hear her read now.” 

- * Shall I read to you 


“Tf you please.”’ 

“Shall 1 read your mother’s favorite chapter?” said 
Patty. 

** How do you know which that is?—I don’t!” 

* Don’t you think one woman knows how another 
woman feels?” asked Patty. And she sat by the little 
four-light window and took out her pocket Testament 
and read the three immortal parables in the fifteenth 
of Luke. The man’s curiosity was now wide awake; 
he listened to the story of the sheep lost and found, but 
when Patty glanced at his face, it was unsatisfied; he 
hearkened to the story of the coin that was lost and 
found, and still he looked at her with faint eagerness, 
as if trying to guess why she should call that his 
mother’s favorite chapter. Then she read slowly, and 
with sincere emotion, that truest of fictions, the tale 
of the prodigal son, and his hunger, and his good reso- 
lution, and his tattered return, and the old father’s joy. 
And when she looked up, his eyes tightly closed could 
not hide his tears. 

**Do you think that is her favorite chapter?” he 
asked. 


‘““Of course, it must be,” said Patty, conclusively. 


And you’ll notice that this prodigal son didn’t wait 


to make himself better, or even until he could get a 
new suit of clothes.”’ 

The sick man said nothing. | 

The raw-boned Mrs. Barkins came to the door at that 
moment, and said: 

“The doctor’s gal’s out yer and want’s to see you.” 

‘You wont go away yet?” asked the patient, anx- 
iously. 

““Tll stay,” said Patty, as she left the room. , 

Nettie, with her fresh face and dimpled cheeks, was 
standing timidly at the outside door. Patty took the 
jelly from her hund and sent a note to the Doctor: 

“The patient*is doing well every way, and I am in 
the safest place in the world—doing my duty.”’ 

And when the doctor read it he said, in his nervously 
abrupt fashion: Perfect ot angel 


CHAPTER XXIx. ( 
PATTY’S JOURNEY. 


ha wounds and bruises heal more rapidly 


when the heart is cheered, and as Patty, after 
spending Saturday and Sunday with the patient, found 
| time to come in and give him his breakfast every 
' morning before she went to school, he grew more and 
more cheerful, and the doctor announced in his sudden 
style that he’d “get along.” In all her interviews 
Patty was not only a woman but a Methodist. She 
read the Bible and talked to the man about repent- 
ance; and she would not have been a Methodist of that 
day had she neglected to pray with him. Shecould not 
penetrate his reserve. She could not guess whether 


| what she said had any influence on him or not. Once . 


she was startled and lost, faith in any good result of 
her labors when she happened, in arranging things 
about the room, to come upon a hideous wolf-skin cap 
and some heavy false-whiskers. She hud more than 
suspected all along that her patient was a highway- 
man, but upon seeing the very disguises in which his 
crimes had been committed, she shuddered, and asked 
herself whether & man so hardened that he was capa- 
ble of theft—perhaps of murder—could ever be any 
better. She found herself, after that, trying ‘to 
imagine how the wounded man would look in so fierce 
amask. But she soon remembered ali that she had 
learned of the Methodist faith in the power of the 
Divine Spirit working in the worst of sinners, and she 
got her testament and read aloud to the highwayman 
the story of the crucified thief. 

It was on Thursday morning, as she helped him take 
his breakfast—he was sitting propped up in bed—that 
he startled her most effectually. Lifting his eyes, and 
looking straight at her with the sort of =e that 
comes of feebleness, he asked : 

you ever know a young Methodist rider 
named Goodwin?” 

Patty thought that he was penetrating her setiiel 
She turned away to hide her face, and said: | 

*“*T used to go to school with him when we were 
children.” 

“T heard him preach a sermon awhile a said 
the patient, ‘‘ that made me tremble all over. He's a 
great preacher. I wish I was as good as he is.” 

Patty made some remark about his having been a 


good boy. 
“Well, I don’t know,” said the patient; “i used 
to hear that he had been a l}##!¢ hard—swore and drank 


and gambled, to say nothing of dancing and betting on 
horses. But they said some girl jilted him in that day. 
5.'ppose he vot into bad habits because she jilted him, — 


- else she jilted him because he was bad. Do you 
know anything about it?” 

She’s a heartless thing, I suppose 

Patty reddened, but the sick man did not see it. 
She was going to defend herself—he must knew that 
she was the persou—but how? Then she remembered 
that he was only repeaving what had been a matter of 
common gossip, and somé feeling of 
led her to answer: 

“She acted badly—turned him off because he became 
a Methodist.” . 

there was trouble before that, I 
When he gambled away his coat and hat one night.”’ 

‘* Trouble with her father, I think,” said Patty, cast- 
ing about in her own se how she — — the 
conversation. — 


| 
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ck». 


folded it. 


until Monday or Tuesday. 
_ ment until five o’clock. Barkins will watch you when 
| you leave here. Don’t go to Dr. Morgan’s till after- 
‘moon and you will get rid of all suspicion. Take the 
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' Ts she alive yet "he asked. | isa matter of life and death to another that it shall | in class-meeting? Of her conversion he had not 
at not be known that I went. It isa matter of life and | heard. But though it seemed to him impossible that it 


“Give her head to marry Goodwin now, I'll bet,”’ 
said the man. 

Patty now plead thatshe must hasten toschool. She 
omitted reading the Bible and prayer with the 
patient for that morning. It was just as well. There 
are states of mind not favorable to any but the most 
private devotions. 

On Friday evening Patty intended to go by the cabin 
a moment, but on coming near she saw horses tied in 
front of it, and her heart failed her. She reasoned 
that these horses belonged to members of the gang, 
and she could not bring herself to plunge into their 
midst in the dusk cf the evening. But on Saturday 
morning she found the strangers not yet gone, and 
heard them speak of the sick man as“ Pinkey,”’ *‘ Too 
soft! too soft, altegether,’’ said one. ‘‘ We ought to 
have shipped him ——”’ Here the conversation was 
broken off. 

The sick man, whom the others called Pinkey, sbe 
found very uneasy. He was glad to see her, and told 
her she must stay by him. He seemed anxious for the 
men to go away, which at last they did. Then he list- 
ened until Mrs. Barkins and her children became suffi- 
ciently uproarious to warrant him in talking. 

' ‘“T want you to save a man’s life.”’ 
Whose!”’ 

** Preacher Good win’s.”’ 

Patty turned pale. She had not the heart to ask a 
question. 

i ‘*Promise me that you will not betray me and I'll 
tell you all about it.”’ 

Patty promised. 

| He’s to be killed as he goes through Wild Cat 

Woods on Sunday afternoon. He preaches in Jenkins- 

ville at eleven, and at Salt Fork at three. Between 
the two he will be killed. You must go yourself. 

. They’ll never suspect you of sucharide. If any man 

goes out of this settlement, and there’s a warning 
given, he’ll be shot. You must go through the woods 

| te-night. If you go in the daytime, you and I will 

| both be killed, maybe. Will you do it?” 

| Patty had her full share of timidity. But in a mo- 
ment she saw a vision of Morton Goodwin slain. 

**T will go.’’ 

* You must not tell the doctor a word about where 
you’re going; you must not tell Goodwin how you got 
the information.”’ 

' “ He may not believe me.”’ 
** Anybody would believe you.”’ 


“That’s true,’”’ said Pinkey. ‘Give me a piece of 


‘paper. I will write a word that will convince him.” 


He took a little piece of paper, wrote one word and 
“Tecan trust you; you must not open this 
paper,” he said. 


‘“‘T will not,” said Patty. 


* And now you must leave and not come back haere 
Do not leave the settle- 


east road when you start, and then if anybody is 
watching they will think that you are going to the 
lower settlement. Turn round at Wright’s corner. It 


. will be dark by the time you reach the Long Bottom, 


‘ but there is only one trail through the woods. You 
must ride through to-night or you cannot reach Jenk- 
Tnsville to-morrow. God will help you, I suppose, if 
| He ever helps anybody, which I don’t more than half 
| believe.”’ 

Patty went away bewildered. The journey did not 


Beem so dreadful as the long waiting. She had to 
appear unconcerned to the people with whom she 


boarded. Toward evening she told them she was 


going away until Monday, and at five o’clock she was 
at the doctor’s door, trembling lest some mishap | should 
prevent her getting a horse. 


| “Patty, howdy ?” said the doctor, eyeing her agitated 


face sharply. ‘I didn’t find you at Barkins’s asI ex- 
pected when I got there this morning. Sick man did 
not say much. Anything wrong? What scared you 
away?’ 
** Doctor, I want to ask a favor.”’ 
** You shall have anything you ask.”’ 
“But I want you to let me have it on trust, and ask 
me no questions and make no objections."’ 
“T will t you.”’ 
**I must have a horse at once for a journey.” 
** This evening ?’’ 
: This eve hing.” 
| “But, Patty, I said I would trust you; but to go 
“away so late, unless it is a matter of life and death——” 
** It is a matter of life and death.” 
And you can’t trust 
. “Itis not my secret. I promised not to teH you.” 
.“ Now, Patty, I must break my promise and ask 
questions. Are you certain you are not deceived? 
May n’t there be some plot? May n’t I go with you? 
Is it likely that a robber should take any interest in 
paving the life of the person you speak of?" 
Patty looked a little startled. may be deceived, 
but I feel so sure that I ought to go that I will try to 
0° on foot, if I cannot get a horse.” 
| “Patty, I don’t like this. But I can only trust your 
judgment. You ought not to have been bound not to 
, tell me.” 
j “It isa matter of life and death that I shall go. It 


* But he will think that I have been ee and 
| he cannot bear to look like a coward.”’ 


Ceath to you and me both that you shall not go with 


“Is the life you are going to save worth risking your 
own for? Isit only the life of a robber?” 

**Itis a life worth more than mine. Ask me no more 
questions, but have Bob saddled for me.’”’ Patty spoke 
as one not to be refused. _ 

The horse was brought out, and Patty mounted, half 
eagerly and half timidly. 

“When will you come back ?”’ 

**In time for school, Monday.”’ 

“Patty, think again before you start,’ called the 
doctor. 

“There’s no time to think,” said Patty, as she rode 
away. 

“Tf ought to have forbidden it,’ the doctor mut- 
tered to himself half a hundred timesin the next forty- 
eight hours. 

When she had ridden a mile on the road that led to 
the “lower settlement”’ she turned an acute angle, and 
came back on ,the hypothenuse of a right-angled tri- 
angle, if I mayspeak so geometrically. She thus went 
more than two miles to strike the main trail toward 
Jenkinsville, at a point only a mile away from her 
starting-place. She reached the woods in Long Bottom 
just as Pinkey told her she would, at dark. She was 
appalled at the thought of riding sixteen milesthrough 
a dense forest of beech trees .in the night over a bridle— 
path. She reined up her horse, folded her hands, and 
offered a fervent prayer for courage and help, and then 
rode into the blackness ahead. | 

There is a local tradition yet lingering in this very 
valley in Ohio in regard to this dark ride of Patty’s. I 
know it will be thought incredible, but in that day 
marvelous things were not yet out of date. This 
legend, which reaches me from the very neighborhood 
of the occurrence, is that, when Patty had nerved her- 
self for her lonely and perilous ride by prayer, there 
came to her, out of the darkness of the forest, two 
beautiful dogs. One of them started ahead of her horse 
and one of them became her rear-guard. Protected and 
comforted by her dumb companions, Patty rode all 
those lonesome hours in that wilderness bridle-path. 
She came, at midnight, to a settler’s house on the 
farther verge cf the unbroken forest and found lodg- 
ing. The dogs lay in the yard. In the early morning 
the settler’s wife came out and spoke to them but they 
gave her no recognition at all. Patty came afew mo- 
ments later, when they arose and greeted her with 
all the eloquence of dumb friends, and then, having 
seen her safely. through the woods and through the 
night, the two beautiful dogs, wagging a friendly fare- 
well, plunged again into the forest and went—no man 
knows whither. 

Such is the legend of Patty’s Ride as it came to me 
well avouched. Doubtless Mr. John Fiske or Mr. M. 
D. Conway could explain it all away and show how 
there was only one dog, and that he was not beautiful, 
but a stray bull-dog with a stumpy tail. Or that the 
whole thing is but a “solar myth.’’ The middle-ages 
have not a more pleasant story than this of apgels sent 
in the form of dogs to convoy a brave lady gu a noble 
mission through a dangerous forest. Atfany rate, 
Patty believed that the dumb guardians were answers 
to her prayer. She bade them good-by as they dis- 
appeared in the mystery whence they came, and rode 
on, rejoicing in so signal a mark of God’s favor to her 
enterprise. Sometimes her heart was sorely troubled 
at the thought of Morton’s being already the husband 
of another, and all that Sunday morning she took 
lessons iu that hardest part of Christian living—the 
uttering of the little petition which gives all the in- 
evitable over into God’s hands and submits to the 
accomplishment of His will. 

She reached Jenkinsville at half-past eleven. Meet- 
ing had already begun. She knew the Methodist church 
by its general air of square ugliness, and near it she 
hitched old Bob. 

When she entered the church Morton was preaching. 
Her long sun-bonnet was a sufficient disguise, and she 
sat upon the back seat listening te the voice whose 
music was once all her own. Morton was preaching on 
self-denial, and he made some allusions to his own 
trials when he became a Christian which deeply 
touched the audience, but which moved none so much 
as Patty. 


remained to ‘class,””’ which was always led by the 
preacher when he was present. Most of the members 
sat near the pulpit, but when the “ outsiders ’’ had gone 
Patty sat lonesomely on the back seat, with a large 
space between her and the rest. Morton asked each 
one to speak, exhorting each in turn. At last, when 
all the rest had spoken, he walked back to where 
Patty sat, with her face hidden in her sun-bonnet, and 
thus addressed her: =. 

“My strange sister, will you tell us how it is with you 
to-day? Do you feel that you have an interest in the 
Savior?” : 

Very earnestly, simply, and with a tinge of melan- 
choly Patty spoke. There was that in her superior 
diction and in her delicacy of expression that won upon 
the listeners, so that, as she ceased, the brethren and 
sisters uttered cordial ejaculations of ‘The Lord bless 
our strange sister,’’ and so on. But Morton? From the 
first word he was thrilled with the familiar sound of 
the voice. It could not be Patty, for why should Patty 


be in Jenkinsvifle? And above all, why should she be 


The congregation was dismissed but the members 


could be Patty, there was yet a something in voice 
and manner and choice of words that had almost over- 
come him; and though he was noted for the freshness 
of the counsels that he gave in class-meeting, he was 
so embarrassed by the sense of having known the 
speaker, that he could not think of anything to say. 
He feil hopelessly into that trite exhortation with 
which the old leaders were wont to cover their in- 
anity. 

**Sister,’’ he said, know the way—walk in it.” 

Then the brethren and sisters sang: 

* O brethren will you meet me 
Canaan’s happy shore ?”’ 

And the meeting was dismissed. 

The members thought themselves bound to speak to 
the strange sister. She evaded their kindly questions 
as they each shook hands with her, only answering 
that she wished to speak with Brother Goodwin. The 
preacher was eager and curious to converse with her, 
but one of the old brethren had button-holed him to 
complain that Brother Hawkins had ’tended a barbe- 
cue the week before, and he thought that he had 
ought to be “read out”’ if he didn’t make confession. 
When the old brother had finished his complaint and 
had left the church, Morton was glad to see thestrange 
sister lingering at the door. He offered his hand and 
said : 

stranger here, I 

‘* Not quite a stranger, Morton.”’ 

** Patty, is this you?’’ Morton exclaimed. 

Patty for her part was pleased and silent. 

. “Are you a Methodist, then ?’’ 

“ce am. 

‘And what brought you to Jenkensviile?” he said, 
greatly agitated. 

“To save your life. Iam glad I can make you some 
amend for the way I treated you the last time I saw 
you.”’ 

save my life! 

**T came to tell yo 
afternoon, you will be kill 

‘** How do you know?” 

“You must not ask any question 
anything more.”’ 7 

“Tam afraid, Patty, you have beli 
who wanted to scare me.”’ 


How ?”’ 
if you go to Salt Fork this 


Morton, 
‘*-T don’t know what is in this, but 


Morton opened the paper, and started. 
he?” he asked 

**You must not ask questions,’’ said Patty, smiling 
faintly. 

* And you rode all the way from Elissa wachee to 
tell me?”’ 

‘Not at all. When I joined the church, father pulled 
the latch-string in. Iam teaching school at Hickory 
Ridge.”’ | 

Patty, you must have some dinner.’”’ Mor- 
ton led her horse to the house of one of the memabers, 
introduced her as an old schoolmate, who had brought 
hig an important warning, and asked that she receive 
some dinner. 

He then asked Patty to let him go back with her or 
send an escort, both of whieh she firmly refused. He 
left the house, and in a minute sat on his Dolly before 
the gate. At sight of Dolly, Patty could have wept. 
He called her to the gate. | 

“Tf you won’t let me go with you I must go to Salt 
Fork. These men must understand that I am not 
afraid. I shall ride ten miles farther round, and they 
will never know how I did it. Dolly can do it, though. 
How shall I thank you for risking your life for me? 
Patty, if I can ever serve you let me know, and I’ die 
for you. I would rather die for you than not.” 

You are married, I hear.” 

**Not mar , but I am to be married.’’ He spoke 
half bitterly, but Patty was too busy suppressing her 
own emotion to observe his tone. 

hope you'll be happy.” She had determined to 
say so much. 

‘‘ Patty, I tell you Iam wretched, and will be till I 
die. Iam marrying one I never chose. I am utterly 
miserable. Why did n’t you leave me to be waylaid 
and killed? My life is n’t worth the saving. But God 
bless you, Patty.”’ 

So saying, he touched Dolly with the spurs aud was 
soon gone away around the Wolf Creek road—a long 
hard ride, with no dinner, and a sermon to preach at 
three o’clock. | 

And all the_,hour that.Patty ate and rested in Jen- 
kinsville, her/+ostess entertained her with accounts of 
Sister Ann’ Eliza Meacham, whom Brother Goodwin 
was to marry. She heard how eloquent was Sister 
Meacham in prayer, how earnest in Christian labor, 
and what a model preacher’s wife she would be. But 
the good sister added slyly that she did n’t more than 
half believe Brother Goodwin wanted to marry at all. 
He’d tried his best to give Ann Eliza up once, but 
could n’t do it. 

When Patty rode out of the village that afternoon 
she did her best, as a good Christian, to feel sorry that 
Morton could not love the one he was to m . Inan 
intellectual way she did regret it, but in her h she 


was &® woman. 
(To be continued.) — 


A, 
Patty here remembered the mysterious piece of 
| | 
\person who 
sent the message said that you would undéxstand.”’ 

| 
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DAVID IN THE WILDERNESS. 


By H. H. 
1Suggested by a head modeled by Mrs. Edward O. Guild.] 


HEAR no sound ; no smallest green leaf shakes 
In all the wood; no bird flies out in fright ;_ 
‘The wide horizon round, with straining sight 
I scan; no faintest shadow there forsakes 
Its place or shape; and yet my spirit quakes 
With sense that there approaches now some might 
‘Of fated presence. 
Up the rocky height 
Too far my flock has climbed. No water slakes 
Their thirst while I am dreaming. 
| Lord, behold 
Thy servant! If my freedom draweth near, 
Make me to freedom faithful in thy fear! 
Butif my longing be too great, too bold, 
Then help me in this wilderness to keep 
More faithful watches still for these few sheep! | 


— Pale Hectures on Preaching. 
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, THE MANY-SIDEDNESS OF THE BIBLE. 


T may be said of the Bible, as it is of the alpha- 
bet: it is what you make it. Letters all havea 
power of their own, and they are unchangeable; but 
with you is the combination, and the literature which 
flows from the alphabet is your literature, though the 
alphabet representsit. We see streams setting from 
the Word of God, almost innumerable, of theories and 
doctrines; and'they can hardly all be correct, because 
some of them are mutually destructive. And so I 
may say, without being misunderstood, that there are 
@ great many Bibles. There are three in particular 
that I shall speak of this afternoon, in continuing, as I 
do, the discussion of the Sources of Christian Truth 
and doctrine. 

There are what may be called, then, the Bible of the 
closet, the Bible of the class-room, and the Bible of 
the pulpit. I do not mention these as being separate 
from each other, because all of them run more or less 
intoeneanother. Still less do I speak of them as being 
antagonistic, because they all have, or may have, an 
auxiliary relationship to each other. So that the most 
perfect use of sacred Scripture will be that which 
combines the three. I shall speak of them, then, in 


_ that order. 


THE BIBLE OF THE CLOSET. 


First, the Bible of the closet. It has this peculiarity, 
‘ths.t its function is to give sustenance, light, direction, 
inspiration and consolation, to the person who makes 
application to it. It is the word of God, as it is studied 
by any one for his personal benefit, not seeking to 
know his relation to others, except so far as his duties 
are concerned; not seeking to know the system of the 
universe; not looking for philosophies, nor for ideas, 
‘except so far as philosophies or ideas have immediate 
reference to his own personal life. It is the personal 
Bible, the private man’s Bible; and as such it is to be 
studied in the spirit in which the apostle spoke when 
he said: 


** All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profit- 
‘able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness ; that the man of God may be perfect, thor- 


‘Oughly furnished unto all good works.’”’ 


Now, no two men are just alike; no two men have 


‘precisely the same difficulties; no two men have pre- 


‘cisely the same needs. Put twenty men at the goodly 
table of the New Haven House, and you shall find 
‘scarcely two of them selecting their food alike; watch 
‘their amount of sleep, and you shall scarcely find\any 
two of them that agree exactly in that particular; and 
you will find that the same will be true in respect to 
other experiences where temperament, habit, neces- 
sity, business, and various other elements come in; 
and as this is in evident accordance with natural law 
you think it is wholesome. 

There are many men who read the word of God on 
the principle of elective affinity, and who go trumpet- 
ing and triumphing all the way through it, because 
they always see things couleur de rose. They are of a 

' bouyant, imaginative temperament; they fish for that 

~in the Bible which feeds them; that they like to read; 
and they go skipping and jumping along, and leave 
out the interstitial spaces of darkness—the minor 
notes. And if you could mark what for twenty years 

has sustained them, you would find that it is not the 
whole of the book, nor that part of the book which 
some other man took, bv4 something that was personal 
to themselves, and that came to them on account of 
certain wants and tastes. 


1 ‘Then, if you take another person who is naturally 


timid, who is melancholy, who is overwhelmed in life 
with disappointments, you will find that he, going to 
the word of God, is perpetually comforting himself 
with the consolations which he finds in it. He does 
aot act on tke principle of elective affinity. Because 


| 


he likes consolation, he does not, therefore, see it 
everywhere. Because he needs comfort, he, as it were, 
works it out of the Word of God, lookiug at different 
parts of Scripture from entirely different points of 
view. 

I suspect that there is not a single one of you that is in 
the ministry, and that has preached on any subject 
whichinvolved human wants, who has not had persons 
in his congregation thatsaid : ‘‘I hope he willshape that 
sermon so as to suit my case;’’ but instead of that, the 
preacher went on with his “first,” and “secondly,” 
and “thirdly,” through a long intellectual discourse, 
and they went out, saying: “Well, Isuppose that was a 
good sermon. I hoped it would come down to where 
Iam, and meet my need, butit did not.” They wanted 
consolation; but they got an intellectual disquisition 
on, perhaps, motive, which wonderfully helped some- 
body else in the congregation but did not feed them. 


THE LEADING OF PERSONAL NEED. 


Therefore, of the scores of people who go to the 
Word of God, each, if he goes honestly and earnestly, 
seeks to feed himself; and what food he wants depends 
very much on the way in which he is made, on the 
exigeucies in which he stands, and on the experiences 
that have developed some parts of his moral nature 
and left some parts of it uneducated and unformed. 
There are ten thousand human wants, and no one man 
can prescribe for them all. It would require omni- 
science to do that. So the Word of God must interpret 
itself to people according to their various needs. When 
persons are made willing by the Spirit of God, by the 
Spirit of the Invisible, they will find, both in and out 
of the Bible, green pastures and still waters for them- 
selves. 

So I may say that the Word of God is like the cir- 
cumjacent country. One goes out from your classes, 
and scales East or West Rock. He studies its structure. 
He explores the whole country to make himself famil- 
iar with its geological formation. And when he 
returns, he gives an account of that part of nature in 
which he is particularly interested. Another goes out 
and comes back without having seen a stone—unless 
he has stubbed his toe against one. He has been study- 
ing the botany of the country. 
other does not care for either of these departments as 
a realm of scientific facts; for he has a poet’s eye, and 
would sing, if he could, the things that he sees. He 
sees them iu suggestions. Behind every plant, there is 
to his eye a more beautiful one. Above every thing 
that he beholds there is something rarer than the thing 
itself. The artist follows the poet, and is not greatly 
different from him; but he is kept near to the earth by 
the necessity of representation. He sees things in a 
still different light. He studies. their combinations, 
their gradations of color, and their minute parts. He 
is thinking all the time, ‘*How could that be por- 
trayed? How could this be worked up? How could I 
sketch that?” 

All of them have seen nature; but nature is not 
different, because they bring back different reports 
concerning it. 

Now, through the glades, in the forests, over the 


mountains, along the valleys, and upon the plains of | 


Sacred Writ, men go, and follow the leading of theif 

want. Blessed be God, they have that liberty. They 
seek sometimes the things that open toward the other 
life, and sometimes the things that interpret the lowest 
experiences of this life. So there is always this per- 
sonal Bible—a Bible that is vastly neglected. Men 
think that they read their Bibles when they do not. 
There are many who have a superstitious reverence 
for it, and go to it periodically, and skim over portions 
of it; but they do not read it. 


— AND LIBERTY IN READING. 

A mans for his business, and gets as far as the 
door; and his wife calls out to him, ‘‘ My dear, have you 
forgotten prayers?” ‘ Well,” he says, ‘“‘ we hayn’t had 
prayers, have we? I did forget.’’ Back he goes, and 
takes his Bible, and turns to the twelfth Psalm. He 
chooses that because it is short. Blessed be the Psalms; 
they are of all lengths and shapes, to meet every 
emergency! Having hastily gone through a perfunc- 
tory service, he starts for his business again, saying, 
“The devil didn’t catch me to-day; I have read my 
Bible.”’ 

Now, how different is that from putting an amulet 
around a man’s neck, or from worshiping an idol? 
You might as well look into a cook-shop window and 
think you are fed, as to go to your Bible in that way 
and think that it is of any use to you. You have 
abused it, not used it. 

I lay great stress on this liberty which belongs to 
men, this necessity which is laid upon them, to find 
that in the word of God which shall meet their case; 
and read it according to their personal wants. There 
are those who learn the Bible; there are thousands of 
humble people to whom it becomes familiar; for it is a 
peculiarity, I think, of the word of God, that as men 
run under trees and get behind rocks when storms are 
in the sky, as they otherwise would not, so we seek a 
covert in the Bible when we are in trouble, as we 

would not at any other time. 

God’s word is not a house of bondage. It is not 
required that a man shall every morning marshal his 
family, and call the roll, and grind out a ritualistic or 
regulation prayer, and read his Bible. God’s word isa 
Father’s house, into which you have a right to go, and 


speak or keep silent. You are children of God, and 
"this provision has been made for you; but it is not to 


He loves that. An- 


be enforced upon you, as though you were slaves, 
You are to avail yourselves of it according to your 
need. You are free iu this matter. 

I suppose no person ever did or ever will read 
the whole Bible in his life. I know there are persons 
who read it by letter; I hear people say that they 
make it a rule to read the whole Bible once a year; 
and [ have no doubt that they skate over it once a 
year; butI do not think they do more than that, be- 
cause it is not all for them. : 

Take, for instance, a great square-built, good, honest- 
minded, practical Yankee, who knows the quality of 
matter, and who knows how to put thing and thing 
together, and make money out of them—take such & 
manu and put him into Solomon’s Songs, and see what 
he will make out of thése, 

Take an Oriental; take a man who was born under 
different skies; who is of a different stock; whose an- 
cestors have had different associations from genera- 
tion to generation; whose mind-methods are different; 
whose growth is more by the imagination and less by 
the practical reason—take such a man and he will say 
of the Songs of Solomon, “ That is the buckle of the 
Bible. Itis that which clasps and holds together all 
the other books.”’ 

And s0,all the way through the Bible, there are 
things which men who are proud, or men who are con- 
stitutionally without wisdom, cannot understand— 
they are mysteries to them. There are deep things for 
mystics in the Bible which people who have no mysti- 
cism are unable to see. They do not see them when 
they look at them. In the Bible there are things 
for the twilight, things for the moonlight, things 
for the midnight, things for the day-dawn, and things 
for the roontide. The Bible is filled with ineffable 
riches for men; and it belongs to every man to select 
according to his need. 

The different parts of the Bible are of very different 
values for private reading. I think there is a great deal 
of the Bible that is just as necessary for the race as the 
spelling-book; but how long is it since you sat down 
to read your spelling-books? You are done with them; 
and yet you do not disparage them, nor cry them to 
naught. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, 


Take the Ten Commandments. It is true that bya 
very liberal construction you can make them cover 
about everything in creation, as, by beating gold with 
gold-beaters’ skin yeu can make a piece as big as my 
hand cover an acre or so. The Ten Commandments 
stand where men emerge from the lowest conditions, 
and in the dawn of the recognition of God’s authority. 
They have to do with the commonest vices of men, and 
with their plainest duties in society. They are the 
charter that imposes conditions without which there 
could not be rectitude, or the proprieties of life, or the 
sanctities of the household. But they are all negative. 
All that which is called in the New Testament, ** The 
fruit of the Spirit,’’ is left out of them. Of the glow of 
interior illumination there is notaray in them. Far 
back they stand in the beginning of the history of the 
world, and far down in that history which reproduces 
itself in every generation. They are adapted to the 
building up of a lower style of man. Their cry, for- 
ever, is, ‘* Thou shalt not,’’ ** Thou shalt not.”” Woe to 
that man who has lived among churches and Bibles 
and preachers, and has not got higher than the Ten 
Commandments! And yet we see them emblazoned 
in the House of God as though they expressed the 
highest ideas to which men have reached. They say to 
men, ‘* Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false 
witness, Thou shalt not commit adultery ;”’ the 
and more bestial forms of sin are forbidden by them; 
but those moral virtues and spiritual attainments 
which belong to adeveloped manhood are not enjoined 
in them. I donot say that it would not do very well 
for men who are pretty high up in civilization to 
read them yet; there are many men that are called 
civilized who I think would profit still by reading them 
in respect to some of those vices which they condemn. 
But they are an illustration of what I mean.’ In my 
estimation, the Ten Commandments are not to be com- 
pared with the Sermon on the Mount, which is some- 
times supposed to be the highest peak in the New 
Testament. No, it is not, by a great deal. The 15th, 
16th and 17th chapters of Johu—those incomparable 
discources of Christ in the love-hours which just pre- 
ceded his crucifixion, are as much higher than the 
Sermon on the Mount as that is higher than the Ten 
Corfimand ments. ; 

There are, then, variations in the moral value of dif- 
ferent parts of the Bible, if men only have the inter- 
preting necessity in them by which to discern these 

Such is what I call the Bibie of the closet. ft is inter- 
preted by personal necessity, and by elective affinity; 
but that is not all. It is an immediate source of conso- 
lation. It comforts in sorrow; it relieves in perplex- 
ity; it isa mother in the household; it is a counsellor 
to the mechanic, to the workman, when he asks, 
‘“*Where shall I go? What shall I do? How shall I 
carry myself?” When men are stirred up; when 
they are oppressed; when they are burdened; when -@ 
they are yoked, harnessed and driven by depressing 
moods, then they, above all other men, must have a 
personal Bible speaking to them, day by day. Under 
such circumstances the Bible becomes, not only a lamp 
to their feet and a light to their path, but bread for 
their life, medicine for their soul, and water coming to 
them from undor the very throne of Goditsel, - 
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THE CLASS-ROOM BIBLE. | 

Next, we have The Bible of the Class-Room. This is 
the Bible philosophized and interpreted according to 
somesystem. It is indispensable that there should bea 
Bible of the Class-Room. The word of God isso large; 
it touches human nature on so many sides; there is so 
mueh in it of duty and of destiny hereafter; it is'so~ 

composite and so variable; parts of it are so appa- 
rently antagonistic until a comprehensive view is 
gained of it, as a record that has come down through 
thousands of revolving years, among different peoples 
and in different languages; there is so much in it that re- 
quires explanation and re-arrangement, that when we 
undertake to look at it as a whole, it is necessary that 
there should be a Bible of the Class-Room, in which 
the various teachings shall be digested and accounted 
for. 

First come those indispensable men, the philologer 
and the archologist. Thesetwo men simply take the 
Bible and put it into your hands with such illustration 
as is essential to a knowledge of the text. 

THE VALUE OF THEOLOGY. | 


Then comes the theologian proper. Now, young 
gentlemen, I have often indulged myself in words that 
would seem to undervalue theologians; but you know 
I do not mean it! I profess to be a theologian myself; 
my father was a theologian; my brothers are all theo- 
logians; and so are many men whom I revere, and who 
Mare the brightest lights of genius, I think, that have 
ever shone in the world. I believe in theologians; and 
yet I think it is perfectly fair to make game of them! 
I do not think there is anything in this world, whether 
it be man or that which is beneath man, that is not 
legitimate food for innocent, unvicious fun; and if it 
should cast aray of light on the truth, and alleviate the 
{ediousness of a lecture now and then, to have a slant 
at theologians, why, I think they can stand it! It will 


pot hurt them, and it may amuse us. So let me! 


speak freely—the more so, because I affirm that it is 
indispensable for every man who is to do a consider- 
able religious work during a long period, or with any 
degree of self-consistency, to be a theologian. He 
must have method; there must be a sequence of ideas 
in his thought. And if the work runslong enough and 
far enough, and embraces many things, there must be 
asystem of applying means to ends, and there must 
be a knowledge of instruments. These things are the- 
ology, in a sense—a part of it, at any rate. 

Indeed, philosophizing follows of necessity after cult- 
ure. Itis one of the fruits of intelligence. To merely 
know facts is to be no higher than an animal. When 
you begin to know the relations of facts you begin to 
ascend. When you know facts and their relations in 
a large department, you become a philosopher of that 
department. 

Theologian, then, is only another name for philoso- 
pher. The theologian’s department is a department of 
moral ideas and their connections with mankind. 

Not only so, but a good understanding of Scripture 
itself demands that there should be interpretations 
given of it. The work is made more accessible and 
plainer by theology, in spite of all its evils of method. 
And in the main let me say that, while I do not believe 
ina great. many of the theological methods and sys- 
tems which have prevailed, I do not despisethem. Ido 
not speak of them with contempt, any more than I do 
of certain civil governments, which certain nations or 
certain times demanded, but which do not fit our times 
nor our nation; or, any more than I do of the schools 
of Alexandria, which did not compare with Yale or 
Harvard, but which were admirable in their age, and 
which, by their Very excellences, stimulated growth, 
the old institutions being no longer applicable to the 
new conditions which were produced by them. 

Assummer makes the tree so much larger that the 
bark has to let out a seam, because the old bark will 
not do for the new growth, and as the same thing 
takes place from season to n; 80 mental philoso- 
phy—for all theology is mental philosophy—changes 
from age to age, both through obvious and latent 
causes. 

EXCELLENCES AND DEFECTS OF CALVINISM. 


Look, for instance, at the view of the divine econo- 
my which was represented, in an iron age, by John 
Calvin—a man without bowels and intensely in sym- 
pathy with the monarcbic idea. That view has been 
_ assailed a thousand times more severely by that in- 
visible process by which democratic ideas have gone 
through the mass of men, than ever it has been by 
those who have spoken and written against it. Men 
have come to have an entirely different notion of the 
rights of the citizen ; and pojitical affairs have changed 
in men’s estimation; and those dynastic views and 
ideas of the divine Being which once prevailed would 
be absolutely impossible to men in our day, except 
such as are in sympathy with the special faculties of 
self-esteem, firmness, and conscientiousness, which suit 
the ruler-mind and the ruler-nature. But in general 
it is to be said all the systems of theology which have 
prevailed in the world have done a great work. 

I may speak in your hearing, sometimes, slightingly 

of John Calvin. He knows as well'as I do that I do 
not mean any harm to him. I revere him, and appre- 
ciate his great work. The world is greatly indebted 
tohim. When the whole of Christendom was broken 
off from sensuous and visible objects of adoration, and 
they felt that they had lost everything; when, having 


worship, tpey were called to suddenly step out of these 
forms, and they said, ‘““ Why, we have lost everything; 
there is nothing left.’’? Before, there were days, and 
calendar, and saints, and priests, and garments, and 
cathedrals, and all the panoply that was required for 
a believer in material things, but now they were gone. 
When it was said to them, ‘“ Abandon your symbols 
and ceremonies and services,’’ and they were like the 
men who, having eaten garlics and onions in Egypt, 
found themselves eating nothing on the other side of 
the Red Sea—then, John Calvin filled their imagina- 
tion, and gave them just as much t0 believe as they 
could hold, and a little more. 

The transition was a magnificent one. It wasa grand 
era. Asa mental phenomenon it is not half enough 
pondered. He substituted for that which had been 
taken away from them, or which they had given up, 
a system of such intellectual power and such elements 
for admiration and adhesion, that it was well adapted 
to the irregular times in which he reared it. So it did 
a wonderful work, besides being an ark in which to 
carry men over from papacy to the better: ground of 
Protestantism. I like old John Calvin, because I think 
he believed what he preached—though I[ cannot say so 
of hundreds of later*men ; they are not large enough for 
the space they occupy. If David had gone forth in 
Saul’s armor, his voice might heve sounded out from 
it on this side, or on that; he might have rattled about 
in it after a fashion; but he would not have felt at 
home init. Men go into a system of theology which is 
as much larger than they are as a lobster is larger than 
a snail; and they pipe through it, and make a little 
noise, and this is all! I do not accuse them of in- 
sincerity; but I say that the system they use is not 
adapted to them. John Calvin’s system, however, 
fitted him all over, and I think he really enjoyed it— 
there are evidences that he did; and its work since 
that time has begn wonderful. It has done both good 
and evil. It has raised up many sturdy and stalwart 
Christian men. But it has also crushed many and 
many a heart. It has wrung sorrows and sadnesses 
out of sensitive natures as none but the recording 
angel knows. It has turned many days to darkness; 
and much of the light of God which came free as the 
air has been intercepted by it; and when it fell upon 
the understandings of men, its color was some lurid 
red, or some hideous blue. That I know right well, both 
in my own experience, and in the experience of those 
whose troubles I have been called to medicate in hun- 
dreds and hundreds of instances. 

So, while I regard Calvin as one of the mnoter minds 
of the ages, while I believe that some part of the truth 
which belonged to his system was never before so ably 
stated as he stated it; while I think that his statement 
of it can never be improved; yet I say that in many 
respects, so far as that is concerned which should be 
the supreme idea of any system—namely, the nature 
and administration of the Divine—I do not think it is 
Christian. I think it is essentially what the religion 
of nature was, before nature knew that there was a 
Saviour. It is monarchic and hard, in my judgment. 

Well, all this that I have been saying about theology 
and theologians is apologetic and explanatory. I would 
set myself right with you. I say, therefore, that I ad- 
mire theologians, and that I thoroughly believe in the- 
ology, though I claim the right to criticise them, and 
to express my like or dislike, according to the measure 
of reason and feeling which God has given me. 


WHAT THE BIBLE IS NOT. 

Now, then, let me speak of the way in which the 
Bible comes into the class-room, and becomes the 
foundation of a system. 

Generally, almost invariably, the theologian. comes 
to the Bible (in times gone by he did, at any rate) 
with the general impression that it contains all that 
is necessary for a man to know in respect to the 
Divine Being; that it is relatively a perfect exposi- 
tion of the nature ef God. The Bible does not make 
any such claim, but the theologian goes to the class- 
room, Bible in hand, with the assumption that there is 
in the Word of God all that is needed for the develop- 
ment of a system of universal moral government; that 
it does not confine itself to substantial facts and gen- 
eral outlines, but that it runs down deep into minutie, 
and far back into the eternities, even; that every- 
thing essential to the belief of a Christian man is con- 
tained there in so many words, or by such immediate 
inference as to be unavoidable and certain; that direct- 
ly, or by indispensable conclusion, the frame of the 
Church, its polity, its offices, its government, its work, 
and its whole administration, either are delivered, or 
are to be delivered, to the hands of men, by provision 
which has been made in the Word of God. All these 
assumptions are madé on the supposition thatthe Word 
of God is a perfect man of counsel, and is adequate to 
all the emergencies of the world. Now, 1 do not believe 
in any one of those points. I do not believe that the 
Bible contains all that it is necessary for a man to 
know of God. It was not designed that it should. Do 
you suppose that the Bible was meant to be a substitute 
for the revelation of the Holy Ghost? Do you suppose 
that there is anything in the Bible which can teach 
men as I was taught, when almost every earthly sensa- 
tion was paralyzed, and I stood by my dead first- 
born? In the utter abandonment of my soul, I opened 
my heart to God, and his Spirit came down and taught 
me a lesson of his fatherhood that [ found neither in 
Genesis, nor in Exodus, nor in Leviticus, nor in the 


been trained to believe that religion presented to them 
bodily, in church forms, ali that they needed in their 


Prophets, nor in any of the books of the Bible. It 
wee first disclosed to me by the 0 Holy Ghost; and ther 


ing statements whi 


I went back to the Word of God. Though I did 
not see the thing itself, I saw its germ there; and I did 
not know how to interpret it until I received light 
from the Divine Spirit. 

Do you not suppose that God means man to work out 
his own knowledge of the Bible, and of the truths that 
are in it, as well as to work out bis own salvation? Do 
you suppose the Bible is a substitute for human find- 
ings-out? Do you suppose that it contains everything 
that isto beknown? Do you suppose that it is a the- 
saurus, an encyclopedia of knowledge, meeting uni- 
versal necessity? Do you suppose that as a fountain 
of instruction it is all in all? Certainly itis not. The 
unfolding ages continually add to our knowledge of 
things, never taking us away from the germs, any 
more than literature takes us away from the alphabet, 
or any more than the highest mathematics take us 
away from the numerals, which, disappearing, re- 
appear again in the highest functions and uses. 

The man who has found himself out by experience, 
who has brought in the largest harvests from life, who 
has pressed from the grape the pure wine, who has 
made of wheat the best flour—he feels, more than any 
other, how rich the Bible is. He goes out of the Bible 
to find things that he does not find in it. There are 
germinal forms, rude tendencies, which it was design- 
ed that man should work out. The Bible was meant to 
start him, but it was intended that he should go on to 
perfection. 

So, then, without time and development—in other 
words, without the ordinary building process which 
the divine providence is carrying on through all the 
ages of the world; without that revelation of knowl- 
edge which God is bringing forth from the earth be- 
neath us, from the starry depths above us, from past 
generations of men, from nature, from governments, 
from climates, from industries, and from emergencies 
that have swelled the conceptions of humanity in 
every age—without all these elements, the Bible itself 
is not perfect. For the Bible was not meant to be like 
a tree standing alone. Neither was it meant to be like - 
a solitary cave, with some oracle speaking from the 
wilderness. It is part and parcel of human life; of 
providence; of the great process of unity under the 
divine administration. It goes with man, giving and 
taking alike; giving more and receiving more; forever 
augmenting: never so poor as in the beginning, and 
never so rich as in the later periods of the world. 


ERRORS OF INTERPRETATION. 


In interpreting the Bible, men are liable—I say by way 
of criticism—to error in carrying back modern ideas to 
old words in the Bible, so that final fruits are made to 
stand in the very beginnings of time. They convert 
the whole liberty of emotion and imagination into 
ideas; and to things that are of themselves evanescent 
and transitory they give fixity. In other words, I com- 
plain that a book so generously and carelessly written, 
now with the unlimited freedom of prophetic inspira- 
tion, now with poetry, and now with sentiment, is so 
often ground over, and that it comes out of the mill in 
the form of absolute scientific statistics. The personal 
element is construed into the universal. That which is 
said of one man, and of him in particular emergencies, 
in the Bible, is translated as something which belongs 
to human nature. That which is said to be true in one 
age is supposed to be a generic statement of that 
which is true in every age. That which is true of a 
man in one stage of his development is supposed to be 
true of him in every stuge of his development. 

In this way, men, forming their systems of theology 
out of the Bible, bring to it methods which it cannot 
bear; which mar it rather than clear it up; — 
spoil ‘it rather than help it. 

All this is a criticism of their It isa 
cism, not of their attempt to draw out a generic view 
and statement of the Bible, but of their attempt to 
do it by imperfect, and sometimes by very wrong 
methods. 

DANGPRS OF THE RIGHT METHOD. 


Then, again, they bring the right principle to work 
in the wrong way, which results in a fatal error; the 
priuciple, namely, that the Bible must be interpreted, 
not from the letter altogether, nor at all, but fror the 
thing that the letter speaks of. If I were to state it in 
terms that many would regard as audacious, I should 
say that the interpretation of the Bible is not in itself 
but outside of itself. This may seem to be a bold state- 
ment, but it is not. You all believe it. You know 
perfectly well that it is true in regard to physical | 
things. A child in the sunday-school knows that when 
the Bible says “‘stone”’ there is nothing in the letters 
that spell that word which tells you what stone is. 
But if, seeing the word in the Bible you go and look at 
the thing itself, them you can return to the Bible, and 
say, “I know what stone is.’”’ If the Bible speaks of 
rivers, of mountains, of trees, of lambs, of calves, of 
lions, of peacocks, of gold, of silver, or of anything 
that is material, nobody supposes that one can under- 
stand what these things are until he has seen them out- 
side of the Bible. 

Now the same thing is true in respect te social ele- 
ments. If the Bible speaks of ‘husband and wife, or of 
brother and sister, we know no more about them than 
we do about cherubim and seraphim, unless we know 
what brother and sister and husband and wife were 
before we went to the Bible. We take that which is 
outside of the Bible and use it as a means of ret- 
i are made inside of it. 
ons of life, where the Bible speaks 
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hoping, and all elements of this class, we gain a knowl- 
‘edge of them from the exterior, and then carry that 
‘knowledge to the interior, of the Book. 

That which is true, and which is admitted to be true, 
‘in respect to physical and social elements, is likewise 
true of all forms of government. Nothing in the 
Bible would teach us what a king was, if we had not 
‘learned it outside of the Bible. Laws, constitutions, 
modes of public procedure—the knowledge of these 
‘things cannot be conveyed by the letter alone. Na- 
tions, towns, cities, villages—when these things are 
-spoken of in Scripture, we first go to the things them- 
selves, and then we bring back to the letter, to throw 
light upon its interprétation, the knowledge that we 
-have gained. 

The same is true in respect to mental philosophy, or 
that which relates to things that are beyond the reach 
of our sense—things that transcend our powers of in- 
-vestigation—things that pertain to the invisible world. 
The nearest that we can come to these is to take the 
analogies which approach most nearly to them, and 
then, for the rest depend upon the imagination. Thus 
we shape them as well as we can. We never can know 
perfectly things which are not within the reach of our 
-comprehension by one or — of the faculties of the 
mind. 

The Scriptures address ieee to our power of 


apprehension. We have means of understanding by: 


which to obtain that knowledge toward which they 
point; and having obtained it, we go back to the state- 
ments which they make. 

Now, to be safe in the formation of a theory or doc- 
trine from the Bible, men should not only recognize 
this fact, but they should guard against its abuse—for 
it may be abused. It is open to very serious objections 
and liabilities. It is like a road along the edge of a 
fathomless gulf, and therefore it ought to be carefully 
Puarded. Men should be taught to use their liberty in 
‘interpretation; but men have used that liberty, and 
denied that they used it. They have brought to the 
interpretation of God their foregoing knowledge, their 
special political biases, their overt or latent notions of 


~ SYmental philosophy, their views of the divine moral 


nature, their ideas of the way in which God has con- 
structed each man’s personality ; and these things have 
all, unconsciously to them, gone into the construction 
of their theologies. Thus they have used great liberty 
of interpretation, and they ought to have used it; hut 
it would have been better if they had used it with their 
eyes open, with larger method, and with proper rules 
for the correction of personal error, and what not. 


j HUMAN REASON TO INTERPRET DIVINE THINGS. 


But if men do it avowedly, a great outcry is made 
against it. If, for instance, I should say, in the pulpit 
of Plymouth Church, that the human reason should 
sit in judgment on divine things, and if it should be 
reported in the papers the next day, thrice a thousand 
good men would hold up their hands with horror, and 
exclaim, ‘“‘ Where will that fellow stop?’ And yet, if 
‘you must not bring human reason to divine mysteries, 
I should like to know how you are going to bring 
divine mysteries to human reason—and if they gre not 
‘brought there, they are nothing to you; or, under 
such circumstances, they do not exist so far as yéu are 
‘concerned. Just as though the Word of God did-not 
appeal to reason in the most profound things. ‘*‘ Come, 
mow, and let us reason together,’ saith the Lord. Thus 
men are laid under obligation to use their reason. The 
human reason, as God made it, and adapted it to the 
purposes of considering everything that concerns our 
welfare on earth—wherefore should it not be carried 
up and brought to bear upon those things which relate 
to our eternal welfare? May we not reasonably say that 
the human reason must be employed, directly, in our 
judgment of divine truths, so far as they are brought 
to us? Itis safer to say that than to deny it. You are to 
take care and not fall into the imperfections to which 
the human reason may lead; you are to guard against 
the liabilities to error which accompany its use; but 
you are not to deny the necessity of using it. Those 
imperfections and liabilities may be allowed for, may 
De accounted for, but the loss which would result 
from not using it cannot be made up. And if you use 
it for the consideration of divine themes, saying to 
yourself all the time that you do not use it, you have 
all the mischiefs to which the use of it renders you lia- 
ble, and you have them in reduplicated forms. 

If, then, you say that we must not mix philosophy 
with pure heavenly intelligence as it is revealed in the 
Word of God, I say that no man does read the Word 
of God without bringing his philosophy to it. — 

Thus you will make life and fact an interpreter. 
Thus you will keep Bible-truth down close to human 
consciousness. It isnot by bringing into the class-room 
reason, experience, those things which belong to the 
great community, and making them instruments for 
interpreting the Bible, that we change the proportions 


_-and the emphasis of truth; it is by such a use of the 


Bible in the class-room as makes it a subject of dry 
philosophy, unleavened in its form and structure by 
the recognized human element which it unsuccessfully 
attempts to shut out. 

But no man ought to suppose that by his reason, or by 
the collective reason of mankind, will ever be brought 
out and rendered plain the full of all that belongs to 


_ the germinal statements of Scripture. I take a single 


element—“‘ God is love.’”’ Now, I say that when you 
ake that text and announce it, you are like a man 
‘who puts his foot on a ship, and starts out on the At- 


lantic Ocean, with the determination that he will 


know the depth at every point, and every curve of the 
shore, around and around the globe. He has work for 
a life before him. Consider any form of love that you 
ever knew. Where is there in a word anything that 
can represent the inflammation, the fruitfulness, the 
fire, of that feeling, shooting every whither, like an 
auroral light by night, or like the sunlight by day? 
Who can express it by a word, or any number of 
words? Sing your sonnet, make your poem, write 
your descriptive letter; but after all, the pure loving 
heart that has had the dream of love all night and the 
vision of it all day, has had more experience of it than 
the whole of human language can aver put together. 
The thing transcends all bounds of expression, and is 
immensely larger than any words can make it, even 
on earth and among men;‘and oh! what must it be 
when you raise it to the proportions and the power of 
the Infinite—when it is not simply love as conceived of 
in the fallible human soul, but when it is love as it ex- 


ists in the divine nature! The qualities of divinity 


reach so high, they are so far beyond the power of our 
feeble minds to conceive, they are so vast, and they 
penetrate so déep into the recesses of infinity, that 
when we contemplate them, we say, as Paul said, 
after his most rapturous life and most glorious experi- 
ence, ‘For now we see through a glass, darkly; but 
then face to face: now I know in part; but then shall 
I know even as also I am known.”’ 


RELATIVE VALUE OF BIBLE DOCTRINES. - 


A great many doctrines that are contained in the 
Bible, and that are supposed to be of the most tran- 
scendant importance, men regard as important only 
on account of their domestic relation to the systems of 
which they area part. There are a great many things 
in the Bible which, in and of themselves, are regarded 
as of very little consequence, but which in their con- 
nection with other things are considered of very great 
moment. For instance, the apostle sets forth how to 
make a man of God perfect, thoroughly furnished for 
every good work. There are those who take exception 
to his teaching on that subject, and treat it as of little 
or no account; but the theologian says, ‘‘ If you do not 
hold that, what becomes of this, that, or the other 
point in your system? There will be a;screw loose 
when that is left out.’”’ And so men fold one or 
another doctrine because they tKink it is important 
to the cohesion and efficient working of the dif- 


ferent portions of their system. This axle is con- 


nected with that wheel out yonder, and that wheél 
carries another wheel, and that another; and the action 
of every part depends upon the action of every other 
part; and so it is deemed indispenable that every part 
should be kept intact; and men’s theological reasonings 
are carried on accordingly. Doctrines are largely val- 
ued with reference to their connections with other doc- 
trines. The result is that systems of theology become 
more important in men’s estimation than the Bible it- 
self, and more important than the souls of men for whose 
benefit it was given to the»world. A great many men 
preach ‘“‘for the sake of the truth, the fruTH,” they 
will tell you; whereas, I supposed that men preached 
for the salvation of their fellow-men. ‘ You must not 
give up God’s truth,”’ they say, when you puzzle them. 
When you say to them, ‘‘ What is the use of such a 
view. What fruit comes of it? what good does it do?” 
and they are perplexed, they say, ‘Ah! Itis taught, 
and it must be maintained.’’ And then there is a roll- 
call,.and those texts are trotted out which are supposed 
to teach that view. Men are afraid that if they give 
up this or that truth of dogma the foundation will be 
taken out from under their system, and they will have 
nothing to stand on. So, as men do not agree in all the. 
doctrines which should constituté a true theologian 
system, we have Arminianism, and Pelagianism, and 
Semi-Pelagianism, and Demi-semi-Pelagianism. Men 
are divided in reference to the various doctrines of 
religion, some denying those that are held by others, 
and some giving more emphasis to certain ones than 
others do, where they are held in common; and they 
lose sight of the fact that the value of God’s truth con- 
sists in its power of carrying salvation to men. Paul, 
you remember, said, ‘‘ I determined not to know any- 
thing among you save [he ought to have said the Old 
Testament Scripture, but he did not] Jesus Christ.” 
No, that was not what he said: he said, “‘ I determined 
not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ—and 
him crucified!’ What a horror it was to those who. 
held the Greek idea of God to be told that he should be 


susceptible of crucifixion! and what a horror it was to 


those in whom the Jewish prejudices were strong, to 
be told that their Messiah could be whelmed in dis- 
grace, could be put to death, and could be enclosed in 
asepulcher! And yet Paul would not equivocate to 
them, and he said, ‘I did not come to preach to you 
old ceremonials or old laws however good; I came to 
present-Christ to you in the most offensive way that 
he can be presented. That was the best way in which 
he could lift them out of their mere physical idea of 
God, and therefore he would not abandon it. 


SELECTION OF DOCTRINE FOR PREACHING. 


This change of emphasis and proportion in truth is 
very wide field for investigation, and perhaps it better 
becomes an essay than a lecture; so I will only 
announce it, and say that in your career in the semi- 
nary it is worth your while to know all the doctrines 
of the Bible as they are related to the theol sys- 
tem; but that when you come to preach you will cer- 
tainly very soon sift what you know, or what you 


think you know; and that you will find that ene and 
another thing which never seemed of very mueh im- 
portance in the lecture-room are beginning to be very 
important in your regard. In other words, if you are 
true men, and if you go out into the world to preaeh, 
with the idea that Christianity is the workipf oreat- 
ing divine manhood among men; that it is the work 
of bringing the power of God to bear, through the 
truth, upon human nature, then, in spite of yourself, 
you will take the things which strike the most directly 
at men’s interior natures, and obliterate their preju- 
dices, and draw forth their sympathies, and bring them 
higher and higher toward God, along new lines of 
interpretation, and measurement, and criticism. 
There will be this or that doctrine that you deemed of 
very great importance, and that you thought you 
would preach about, but ‘that somehow or other _ 
do not get a chance to take up. 

You will find old men who will say to you, “Sir, you 
should give to every man his portion in due season.”’ 
Yes, you should; but it does not follow that you should 
give toevery man something of everything.as being his 
portion. Every mother gives to her child its milk in 
due season, as its portion; but she does not give roast 
beef to the babe on her bosom. Every physician gives 
to each patient under his care his portion. of medicine 
in due season, but he does not give to: all his patients 


the same medicine. He may not give in one family as 


long as he lives that which he is continually giving in 
another family. One disease requires one sort of treat- 
ment, and another disease requires another sort of 
treatment. Sometimes astringents are necessary, and 
sometimes emollients. Here stimulants are needful, 
and there sedatives. The kinds of medicine which shall 
be given are determined by the condition of the patient. 

Now, it is said, “* You must give men the whole sys- 
tem of God’s moral government iz the universe;”’ but 
Isay that it is not all in the Bible. It is not discovered 
yet. Some of the elements of it are there, but not all 
of them. ‘The whole system of God’s moral govern- 
ment has not been disclosed. It may be thought by 
some to be presumption to say so, but it is true.. And 
I say, further, that it is not the rule of the Bible to 
undertake to disclose the whole of the royalty of the 
Divine government, or of the Divine nature. You 
cannot find out these things to perfection. 

What, then,are youtodo? You are to usethe truth 
of God as you would use materials for erecting a build- 
ing, not all at once, but in their proper order. The 
growth of manhood is not instantaneous, but gradual. 
The developing of a man in holy faith is a work into 
which enter the elements of selection, arian 
emphasis, and frequency. 

THE PREACHER’S BIBLE. 

This would naturally lead me to speak, though I 
need not, of the preacher’s Bible, which is really the 
combination of the other two. The Bible of the 
preacher may be, and ought to be, the Bible of the 
class-room, but it must be especially a personal private 
Bible. No man is fit to preach who has not felt his 
own need: of the Bible, or of the truths that are in it. 
No man is fit to preach whose garments do not smell 
of the fire of agony. Mr. Spurzheim said, ‘*No woman 
is fit to be married who has not seen great affliction.” 
That is the intensive form in which he expressed his 
judgment as to the benefits of the ripening influence of 
SOITOW. 

. A young. man who goes out to preach is never or- 
dained when: the consecrating hand has been laid on 
his head,.and he has entered. upon the ministry. The 
ceremony. of ordination is very well as far as it goes; 
but not until the providence of God has put its hand 
upon you; not until you have ached and: wept and 
prayed in: secret places;. not until you: have realized 
your weakness. and unworthiness, and said;.‘* Would 
God that I were dead”’;. not until you, have-felt that 
your appareling is as. nothing;. not until with-unutter- 
able desire you: have turned. to God with: the meekness 
and humility and gentleness and sweetness of a child, 
and been conscious that you were carried.in.the arms 
of his love—not until then will you be-fully ordained. 
But when you have had this administraiion, how 
blessed the Word of God will be to you! It may be 
that you will not want to read some parts.of it; the 
mother does not sing everything that there isin the 
musit-book; she sings those tunes which are sweetest 
to her children and to. herself; and so. you will read 
those portions of the Bible which are appropriate to 
your need. You will each get from that beautiful 
tree, the Word of God, such fruit as you require for 
your consolation and encouragement in life, and for 
your up-building in righteousness. 

You will have your private Bible from which you 
will derive light and food and comfort according to 
circumstanees; then you will have your Bible of the 
class-room, by the aid of which you will attempt to 
bring under one comprehensive arrangement of suc- 
cessional development the principal ideas which per- 
tain to-God and his relutions to mankind—always 
understanding that “‘ we see through a glass, darkly ;"’ 
and at last you will come to the preacher’s Bible itself, 
with all its vast resources, from which you will take 
truths that are good for your own soul and for other 
men’s souls, that you may bring them, with all the vigor 
and unction and emotion which comes from your per- 
sonal participation in them, home to the salvation of 
men. When you have the preacher’s Bible, you have 
that which is like a living power, and you are a trum. 
pet, and the life of God is behind you, so that the words 


| which come from you are breathed by him. 
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Books any Authors. 


RECENT SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Prof. A. Louage, in a History of Greek and Ro- 
man Literature, published by D. Appleton & Co., at- 
tempts to supply areal and felt want of our classical 
schools. He has gathered together the principal facts 
relating to authors of the classical period and given a 
connected account of the rise and growth of each form 
of poetical and prose literature. His style is bad; his 
English execrable; his grasp of most of the subjects of 
which he treats by no means large. He gives us in 
many of the most important works an “exposition of 
the argument,’’ and furnishes freely a sort of criticism 
on the merits of authors which is neither acute nor 
modest. But with these serious faults, he appears to 


have been diligent in gathering his facts, and conscien- 


tious in putting them together; and the book, though 
dry, will make a useful manual for reference and 
study. 

| In a New Elementary Geometry, of the mathe- 
matical series edited by Benj. A. Greanleaf, and pub- 
lished by Robert 8S. Davis & Co. of Boston, an attempt 
is made to meet the wants of high schools and acade- 
mies in which the time for the higher mathematical 
training is limited. The work “consists of all the more 
important theorems and problems of science,’”’ and 
contains “all the geometry required for admission to 
scientific schools and colleges.’”’ The arrangement of 
the work is good, and an important addition to each 
chapter is made in a series of test questions and the- 
orems or problems, intended to give the learner exer- 
cise in independent thinking. This plan has been 
followed, with some variations, in otber works on 
feometry—notably and neatly, in President Hill’s 
“‘Second Lessons,’”’ where the discipline is severe, but, 
in its final effect, delicious. To the present work is 
added a chapter on the Practical Applications of Ge- 
ometry and Mensuration. 


| Kindergarten Culture, by W. N. Hailman (Wil- 
son, Hinkle & Co.) contains a brief historical account 
- the origin and growth of what the author calls the 

ew Iducation, and shows its value for young chil- 
dren in the nursery and during the few years which 
usually precede the introduction of the child to reg- 
ular school life. While the author does not claim for 
this kind of education the years beyond this period, he 
lays down very ciearly the methods worked out by 
Freebel for developing the observing and thinking 
faculties of the growing child, and argues that the 
culture is peculiarly practicable under American in- 
stitutions. Many a good mother, following her in- 
stinct, unconsciously uses methods closely allied to 
those of Froebel, and moulds the young mind sweetly 
and roundly; but many more—fitful, or busy, or igno- 
raut—following no plan at all cast their little one- 
sided or undeveloped innocents upon school life, where 
it is a chance if they ever get set vigorously in the 
right path. One would certainly prefer that the early 
development should go on under the eye and hand of 
the mother; but if she is for any reason not able to 
superintend it, and if the new education, which is 


80 ully planned and so attractive, can produce 
the des result, then we say, God bless the Kinter- 
Gartners. 


| Saunders’ Latin Paradigms is a book which has 


teen in use some years, and seems to have met with 
much favor. Treating the Supine as an infinitive, and 
the three infinitives in the active voice as the basis of 
the verb—to which, for purposes of inflexion, there ap- 
pears to be no objection—Prof. Saunders gives a neat, 
handy, and unusually clear arrangement of the four 
conjugations, which may be of great use in the class- 
room. In this new edition, it is a pity that, in addition 
to accent, the quantity of the final syllable, on which 
much depends in the new pronunciation now co 
into use, is not marked; also that the Imperfect should 
not be rendered always as a continuing action—“ was 
loving,”’ for instance, instead of ‘‘loved’’; and that the 
Imperative should not be divided into two tenses, a 
Present and a Future, in accordance with the usage in 
our best recent grammars. These are omissions, how- 
ever, which may be supplied, though with less sure- 
ness, by the instructor. 


| Ina Ladder to Learning, a revised edition of an 

old little book (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger), Mrs. 
Anna M. Hyde, in prose and doggerel, teaches ‘* Little 
Climbers” a variety of useful things. There is Geog- 
raphy, Grammar, History, Arithmetic, Astronomy, 
the Moon, the Solar System, the Seasons, etc., many 
dates, and hard names packed into passable verses 
or prose. We confess to liking the prose best; but 
we are not so young now as we have been, and cer- 
tainly, if we were going to teach our little bairns 
useful facts through rhymes we do not remember any 
verses we should choose sooner than Mrs. Hyde’s, ex- 
cept that, in the “Grammar” verses, we should try 
hard to get around this: 

Then comes the verb, and, as you learn, 

_ You'll hear of verbs of numerous kind ; 
The adverb next you'll soon discern, 
And then the preposition find.” 

An Introduction to English Grammar, by Har- 
riet 8. Long (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), presents in “a 
catechetical form’’ for very young learners the first 
principles of grammar. The writer does not claim 


ing |. 


| any more for the work than that it will possibly pre- | 
] pare the way by easier than the usual steps for some 


higher form of grammar. There are numerous almost 
more than infelicities of statement and expression in 
the definitions and rules, as where a collective noun is 
described as ‘‘a noun made up of a company or num- 
ber of persons,’’ instead of a noun representing a 
number, etc.; “* nouns which do not change their num- 
ber,’”’ meaning nouns which do not change their form 
to express number. ‘‘Question—When is a noun in 
the nominative case? Answer—When it represents a 
thing which is the agent, actor, or doer,’’ which covers 
but half the uses of the nominative. 


A book which one can more cordially praise and 
commend is the Language of Lessons, by William 
Swinton, A.M. (Harper & Bros.) It is the second of 
four books, called the Language Series, by the same 
firm and author. Prof. Swinton has given us in this 
little book a thoroughly good elementary grammar, 


| arranged in the analytical method, simple but manly 


in tone, terse yet clear in language, and so gently and 
steadily progressive in matter that the dullest intellect 
can comprehend without difficulty each new lesson, 
while it feels itself moving surely on to the mastery of 
a correct English style. The exercises in formation, as 
well as in analysis of sentences, form an important and 
most improving part of the course. 


In the American Hducational Reader, the fifth 
in a graded series, (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) the 
rules for inflexion and modulation of tone are few and 
not too complex, while the reading exercises are plain, 
homely lessons, in verse or prose, historic, descriptive, 
or otherwise, on the common duties or delights in life. 
The numberless worn-out but beautiful pieces of the 
reading books are for the most part discarded for fresh 
and modern selections. One might easily quarrel with 
the poetry for representing too much the second class 
writers, but none of it is otherwise than sweet in tone 
and sentiment. 


We found occasion a few weeks ago to welcome 
heartily a new edition of the Select Orations of Cicero, 
by J. H. and W. F. Allen and J. B. Greenough. The 
new arrangement of studies required in preparation 
for Harvard renders it possible for teachers to select 
text-books from a wider range of classical writers, 
while the pressure of the scientific opposition to Latin 
and Greek makes it incumbent on those who love the 
classics to better the aims and improve the-methods 
of instruction in those branches. No better twist in 
the right direction has been brought about lately than 
that invented by the above-named gentlemen in the 
sort of notes which they appended to their edition of 
Cicero, and which they now supply in the second book, 
Cicero de Senectute, of what they intend shall become 
a series. The crisp renderings of Latin words, the sharp 
watch on the argument, the clear, concise, historical 
comments are delightful. Ginn Bros., who publish the 
series, give us a handsome page, and altogether a neat, 
pretty book. 

Another book brought out partly by the same 
rearrangement of studies in Cambridge, is Prof. J. M. 
Pierce’s Elements of Logarithms, “ with an explana- 
tion of the three and four place tables,”’ also published 
by Ginn Bros. It is a little book, but giving more in 
extenso than elementary works of the kind usually 
give the successive steps in the proof of the fundament- 
al processes of logarithms, adapted both to meet the 
wants of younger students preparing for college, and 
of older ones in the more advanced mathematics. The 
work is an admirable specimen of close mathematical 
reasoning, which will not only test the mental pro- 
cesses of the beginner and give him a foretaste of the 
higher work to be done in the university, but will aid 
much towards invigorating those same mental process- 
es. Prof. Pierce evidently believes not so much in 
‘‘leapning made easy ’’ as in learning: made breezy. 


NOTES. 


The American Historical Record, edited by Ben- 
son J. Lossing, LL.D., enters upon its third volume 
under improved circumstances. It is henceforth to be 
published by John E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia. 
Under the new management it is handsomer in paper, 
typography, and illustrations. It deserves wide circu- 
lation among all who are interested in American his- 
tory, and should be in every public reading-room. 


Mrs. Eugenia St. John, having herself expe- 
rienced the horrible cruelties inflicted upon the 
inmates of our American insane asylums, is devoting 
her life to the effort of arousing public attention to 
such abuses. She has selected the novel as the form 
in which to make her appeals; and we have the first- 
fruits of her resolution in Bella; or, The Cradle of Lib- 
erty, published by N. D. Berry, of Boston. The story 
is vigorously told, and certainly is of wing 
interest. 

The Rev. F. B. Morgan, Rector of St. John’s 
Church, Ithaca, has written a vigorous little book 
called, Aggressive Work in the Church of Christ, con- 
taining an introduction by Bishop Huntington; a plea 
for Evangelists; and directions for conducting mis- 
sions, and organizing brotherhoods and guilds. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


Scotland does not abate in its habit of gener- 
ously contributing to the world’s supply of sermons; 
and the natural gateway for Scottish sermons that 
may be thinking of coming to America is the house of 
Robert Carter & Brothers. From them we have just 


received The Word of Life, being discourses by Charles 
J. Brown, D.D., for thirty-six years minister of the 
Free New North Church, of Edinburgh. The Carters, 
also, have just published Sermons, by the late Robert 
S. Candlish, D.D., of Edinburgh. : 


The Rev. E. C.-Cummings, of Portland has 
thrown into a volume fourteen sermons, to which he 
gives the samewhat vague name of Birth and Baptism. 
These he describes as ‘discourses of first principles,”’ 
and they deal with such topics as the baptism of John, 
regeneration, the Father, the Passion, Christian bap- 
tism, the Church, conscience, prayer, charity, etc. 
The tone of the discourses i earnest and spiritual, 
without any remarkable originality or force of pre-_ 
sentation. The book is from the press of B. Thurston 
& Co., Portland. rs 


Mr. James Rees, better known by his journal- 
istic nom de plume of Colley Cibber, was a friend of 
Edwin Forrest from .boyhood, and in later life bis fre- 
quent companion. In writing the life of that great actor, 
Mr. Rees has the advantage of personal reminiscences 
which only his great intimacy with him-could have 
afforded. His intellectual and purely literary qualifi- 
cations for producing a piece of biography are another 
matter, and are certainly inferior to those of Mr. W. 
R. Alger, who is understood to be engaged upon the 
writing of Forrest’s life. However, Mr. Rees has 
made a very readable book, full of pleasant and 
amusing gossip about his hero. It is published by T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers, and in the peculiar style of 
book-making characteristic of that house, If Mr. 
Rees is not a perfect success in the character of Bos- 
well, if is not for want of enthusiasm. 


Years ago the name of Rev. George J ehkin, D.D., 
L.L. D., was prominentin the Presbyterian Church, and 
his influence was felt beyond those large limits. The 
last work upon which his learning and religious feelings 
were converged, occupied him from 1865 to 1867, and 
resulted in a Commentary on the Epistle to the Hi gas 
The MS. was left by him completed for the pr 
it fell into filial hands to revise the proofs as they ita 
from Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia, who have 
published the work—in connection with Robert Carter 
& Bros. of this city—in a handsome 12mo. of about 
five hundred pages. The mind of Dr. Junkin was not 
troubied by many doubts, and was enthusiastically 
polemic. His theological views would probably be 
classed as hyper-Calvinistic: and as this commentary 
was cast originally in the form of lectures delivered toa 
popular audience, he found abundant opportunities to 
introduce his individual opinions, and the feelings 


awakened by the views which opposed them. He 


comes down hard occasionally on the New England 
theological philosophers,-and the Arminians, and de- 
duces extreme consequences from their principles, the 
origin of which he finds in our depraved nature. The 
book will interest even those who cannot agree with 
mucb of its impatient and eloquent dogmatism. It is 
full Of life; and while casting some new light on the 
meaning of the original, it has many happy explica- 
tions of truths which have not been trampled over in 
the heat of controversy. These, indeed, make the 
bulk of the book; and many passages in the practical 
deductions from assertions in the text will stir the 
blood in Christian views. They are earnest, direct, 
clear, compact, and ring likea trumpet, anda trumpet 
that is giving no uncertain sound. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra, published by W. F. 
Draper, of Andover, and now in the forty-fourth year 
of its useful existence, has in its number for January 
several articles of striking value, none more so than 
that entitled *‘ Theology a Possible Science,” by ex- 
President Hill, of Harvard College.—A book which 
will bring a sweet sadness and a comfort not without | 
tears to many readers is The Poets’ Gift of Consola- 
tion to Sorrowing Mothers, being made up of the 
classic poems in our language on the death of chil- 
dren. The book is tastefully printed by A. S. Barnes 
& Co.—The Rev. Samuel Cox, in a bouk called A Day 
with Christ, presents eight or nine discourses on the 
events of a single day in the life of our Lord, as related 
in the synoptic Gospels. The work bears the imprint 
of E. P. Dutton & Co., of New York.—Cross and Crown 
is the title ef a large, illustrated, much-gilded volume, 
by James D. McCabe, Jr., recounting the sufferings 
and triumphs of the men and women who, since the 
foundation of Christianity, have been persecuted for 
their faith in it. It is published by Jones Brothers & 
Co., Philadelphia and Chicago.—Dr. J. C. Bryant, 
President of the Buffalo Business College, has pub- 
lished a second edition, revised and enlarged, of his 
Treatise on the Science of Accounts, containing ele- 
mentary explavations of the principles and practice of 
double-entry book-keeping, adapted to schools, col- 
leges and private use.—Mr. Francis 8S. Smith, known to 
the world by numerous huge placards in various por- 
tions of this continent as proprietor of the New York 
Weekly, turns out to be a poet. At all events he is the 
author of a book of ostensible poetry, called The 
Young Magdalen and other Poems, of which T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers are the publishers. The volume 
is ornamented with a portrait of the author.—A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. have issued the second volume of ‘* The 
Memorial Pulpit,” bearing the title of Bethel and 
Penuel, and consisting ot twenty-six sermons preached 


‘during the last half year by Charles 8. Robinson, D.D., 


Pastor of the si cara Memorial Church in Madi- 
son avenue. 


oa 
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THLE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


‘Fan. 25, 1874. 


‘ Gusiness Department. 
INSURANCE. 


HERE are few institutions, human 

or divine, that can dispense with 
preaching. If\the Christian system, 
with the lives of its saints, and the 
deaths of its martyrs to ennoble it, 
with the sanction of more than eight- 


en centuries’ existence, and the en- four of any other; it contains no tar, 


dorsement throughout that period of 
the greatest and most useful men of 
thought and action, with its sustain- 
ing influence on the death-bed, and 
its pledges of unending joys beyond, 


requires to this day its apostles and 


preachers, so must an institution of 
only finite promise. And it is to be 
observed that the promulgators of 
Christianity are not all missionaries ; 
their services are demanded in the 
‘very centres of civilization, andamong 
lukewarm believers, as well as among 
the Asiatic steppes or the prairies of 
America. Let the sweetness of ascent, 
the healing properties of an essence, 


the beauty or even the cheapness of | 28° 


a fabric, be admitted, yet it must be 
kept before the world. Its advan- 
tages must be noised abroad, even in 
the place of its production, or they 
will soon be eclipsed by some preten- 
tious novelty, or supplanted by some 
boldly-advertised adulteration. The 
listlessness, as well as the ignorance 
of mankind, must be preached at; 
and the advertising columns of the 
public prints are the pulpits of com- 
merce and financial enterprise. 
the most effective appeals to individ- 
ual circumstances, the most cogent 
argumenta ad hominem, are made by 
the religious agent, in private, to the 
members of his congregation ; and, 


- for similar appeals, business requires 


its agents no less than religion. 

And life insurance, though an ema- 
nation from the most civilized nations 
and times, though its advantages are 
of the most apparent, though it relies 


. apon the moral more than the selfish 


sentiments of men, maintains, and 
must maintain, its heralds and its 
ministers. The motives of human 
action, which have made insurance 
associations a success, have existed, it 
is true, since providence was a virtue, 
or the duration of life an uncertainty, 
and have intensified as the conjugal 
tie has 
family responsibilities more clearly 
defined. Fit texts for insurance 
agents have abounded in our litera- 
ture before the existence of insurance 
companies; but, like other moral or 


- commercial truths, these texts must 


be reiterated under startling forms, 
and on impressive occasions, to the 


abstracted or distracted public of the | thet 


nineteenth century. Its just as true 
“as in the time of Shakspeare or Mac- 
beth, that, . 


_ * To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow; 


_ Creeps ip this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The path to dusty death.” 


‘Every apothegm or invective ever 


‘delivered against procrastination re- 


tains its pointedness in our genera- 


‘tion, yet, in the whirl of civilized life, 


impressions chase each other, like the 
colors in a kaleidoscope. 


If, where 
the performance of their duty in- 
‘volves no expense, simple carelessness 
makes so many men die intestate, 
often to the injury of their dearest 
friends and benefactors, a still larger 
mumber evade their responsibilities in 
the matter of insurance. It is strange 
that, with a wealth of suggestion in 
our poets and philosophers, with the 
varied motives of interest and affec- 
‘tion, of duty and ease to appeal to, 
the apostles of insurance should, in 
#0 many cases, fail in their mission. 


ft is the devil of procrestination in 


Yet | A 


me more binding, and| 


human nature, which has never been 
cast out. Let no man longer submit 
to his sway. And when he has de- 
cided, let every man seek the best 
protection he can find. To do this, 
he need go no further than the Unit- 
ed. States Life Insurance Company of 
New York. : 


PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS. 


FIRE AND WATER PRooF.—One coat of 
Gline’s Slate Roofing Paint is equal to 


will fill up all holes in shingles, felt, tin, 
or iron roofs. Never cracks nor scales 
off, stops all leaks, and is only 80 cents 
@ gallon ready for use, with a liberal 
discount to the trade. Local agents 
wanted. Send for testimonials. N. Y. 
Slate Roofing Co., No. 6 Cedar Street, 


CHICAGO PURCHASING AGENCY.—For 
the pu of facilitating communication be- 
tween the readers of the # } CHRISTIAN UNION” 


chase of any article for sale in Ct 
ring any reasonable inquiry in felation 
to anything in the Chicago market. As these 
tously, all letters 
must be accompanied with stamp for return 
answer. Orders should be vr — stat- 
how articlesare to be sent; and must con- 
n stamps for prepayment of postage, if ar- 
ticles are ordered to be forwarded yy mai mail. 
Address (as the nature of the order or inquiry 
willsuggest), Mr. or Mrs. A. P. MAPEs, 
Monroe St., Chicago, Tl. 


Beautiful P Pictures, 

We have an endless Magy of designs of 
Decalcomania or r Pictures, such as 
dscapes, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, 
Genre Pictures, Animals, Insects, Comic, etc. 
They are on prepared in man 
colors, an y transferred to any arti- 
cle one may > wish to ornament. Pac of 

00 assorted pictures sent post-paid for 50 cts. 
Desiring to have every reader of this paper 
learn this beautiful art, we offer to send a va- 
riety of ee ene catalogue for 10 cents. 


| 


gents wan L. Patten & Co., 71 Pine 
St, New York. 
THE ‘* Willcox & Gibbs” excels all 


other sewing machines, not only in.the sim-'| 
picity of its mechanical features, but also in 

points of practical utility which are 
most sought after. No other machine turns 
out so useful, durable, and handsome a seam 
with so little exertion or painstaking on the 
part of the operator. 


CouGATE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ‘*‘ CASHMERE Bougquet,”’ will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 


The Dentist’s Forceps * 


will never be required to wrench a decayed 
tooth from the mouth of any one, who habitu- 
ally manipulates his or her teeth with Sozo- 
dont. It — all dental disease. 


HOCOLAT MENIER, for Break- 
fast. For Luncheon. Awarded Medal Vienna 
Exhibition. 


MENIER’S ESSENCE OF COCoa. or FAMILY 


CHOCOLATE, for Breakfast. 


MENIER’S COCOA, for Breakfast, requires no 
potting boiling milk. Awarded Medal Vienna 


CHOCOLAT mia pen for Eating. Defies all 
honest comport ion. Annual consumption exceeds 
10,000,000 Ibs. Sold by all a rugs gists and 
Confectioners. Manufactory at Noisiel-Sur-Marne, 
near Paris. New York Depot, 45 Beaver St. 


F IN TEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 
‘Advertisers throughout the coun postion 
larly requested to note this fact—that t 7 
have an advertisement Box in 1,300 


AGENTS WANTED to our our Address 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The cost of inserting this two-line stvestiooment 
in the 1,300 newspapers would $25, o 
than two cents for each newspaper ‘in which it 18 
Now, if you should take this advertise- 
to the nearest newspaper office 
find that it would cost at least wweney ¢ or twenty- 
five cents for one insertion, and in the ome 
es 
h 


cases it would cost more than that. des 
great difference in price, you also save the consid- 
erable time and @x pense involved in correspond- 
ing with 1,300 newspapers, if you should sen 
order direct to each newspaper. If y 


papers. 
cheapness of this plan oF 
he newspapers of these lists are ies, an 
ate in most of the States of t the ips 


pro 
medium 
If an advertiser does not wish to advertise in as 
many as 1am ne newspapers, he can use one of the 
UBDIVISIONS OF THE LIST, 
and have his advertisement inserted in only 800, 
500, 300, 150, or 100 newspapers, at proportionate 


If to advertise to which you 
wae te the attention of the public gener- 
y, es 


bers of the household 
onan ERTISE IN THESE NEWSPAPERS, 
es of which, with full particulars, 
oa sent free on application to 
E. W. FOSTER, Special Agent, 
148 and 150 Worth 
ork, 


or S. M. 


will 


THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 


socially shopkeepers and mem- Co 


Mew 
ew York. 
DYFETIO“® 
should send 41 ix Rowe 
N. REF for their 


: STATEMENT OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3ist, 1873. 


ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 
No. | ANN. Pay’ts. No.| Ann. Par*rs; 
In force, Jan. — Dekee seas 47 18,578 60 || In force, Jan. Ist, 1874.......... 47 
57 $28,276 00 87 $28,276 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
In force, Jan. 1st, 1873.....78,146 |  $264,591,88% || In force, Jan. ist, 1874......96,41 $289 
94,561 $321, 151,480, 94,561 $321,151, 480 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance from last account.......... 074,484 31 Death 2 Claims. $3,379, 
“ Interest and Rents........ 1  Dividends....... 5,405,474 
“ Surrendered Policies and Ad- 
“ §6Commissions of cur- 
extinguishment of 
$77,736,486. 57 


at its anniversary in 


Dr. BALANCE SHEET. On 
To Reserve at four per cent.......... :148,784 82 || By Bonds and Mortgages............ 

* Claims ‘Death ye et due..... a United States ew-York Sisto 
Post-mortem Dividends, due on . 5,967,888 

‘“ Premiums paid in advance, . 904 93 ** Cash in — and Trust Com- 

accrued on Tontine Pot. panies at interest......2..... 2,234,961 83 

26,220 10 Interest 923,573 8% 

Undivided Surplus...... 3,727,785 03 * Premiums quarterly and 1,097,018 96 

“ Premiums in transit, principally 

| for 131,318 19 

4 Balances due by Agents.. 17,771 

$65,609,837 67 


From the Undivided : Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned te each Policy which shall be in force 


January 21st, 1874. 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct, 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, Auditor. 


OTE.—By recent act of the Trustees the membership of this Company is limitea to one hundred 
thousand insured lives, 


FrepErick 8. WINSTON, 


TRUSTEES, 


Joun V. L. Pruyrn, Henry A. SayTuHe, J. Extiot Comprcr, 
R. H. McCurpy, E. Dopasz, James C. 

L GREEN PEARSON, Grores 8. Coz, HERMAN OC. von Post, 
WiLLiam BETTS, ILLIAM M. VERMILYS, C. Rrowarpson, 
WADSWORTH, E. DEVELIN, ALEXANDER H. Rics, 
Samum. E. SPROULIS, W. F. B 

SamMuEL M. Co Ww H F. Ratou¥rorpD STARR, 
Lucius RoBINsoN, Szrmour L. Huarzp, FrepERick H. Cossrrt, 
W. Sartre Brown, H. P Lewis May, 

RiogaRD PATRICK, Henry Davins, OLIveER HARRIMAN, 
H. Porsam, A. MoCunpr, Tuomas Dickson. 


WM. B.C 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
Isaac L. Erp, 


BARTLETT, 


edical 


JOUN M. STUART, 
S. Wrxston, M.D., 
Examiners. 


PHE BEST. 
CLARKE’S New Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by 8. B. MILLS, GEO. W. 
MORGAN, J. R. MURRAY, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 


GETZE’S School for the Parlor 


Organ.—Ahead of all competition. Teachers 
and Scholars everywhere want it because it is 
the best. Sent by mail, price $2.50. 


‘coh om and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 
to CHURCH CHOIRS of all denominations. Price 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by muil, $1.25. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Col- 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bds., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00. 


THE AMATEUR.—The Leading 


MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE to ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 
lar MUSIC, and the same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, “ Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 


922 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


USINESS OPENING FOR MEN 
OF ABILITY 


t Life. Insurance 

isa reorganizing its 

te! An AY 

presented for men of standing, upright, energetic, 

active workers, to form connection w whjch 

e permanent and profitable. A knowl- 

edge of the business not so requisite as good mor- 

re and bunens standing, and energy to work. 
ddress, with reforences, 

i. C. JOHNSON, 9 Nassau St., New York. 


One of the oldest and 


& ANTHONY & CO., 501 
ALETHOSOOPES. ALBUMS 


TOORAES OF Photo-Lantern. ides 


La Cremé de la Creme.—No. 1. Price 
Contains Alpine ony , by Schirner; Prus- 
clan arch, b Sleep, my 
by Cujus Abpim am, by Herz, 

La ungman. 5 "piano pivece, 
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AND CHARITY. 


N-page 148 of this paper, Edward E. Hale comes 
to the defense of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion against a criticism: made upon it in a commu- 


* nication which we recently printed. We antici- 


pated a reply from some quarter, and we are glad 
that it comes from so able a champion of his 
church as Mr. Hale. 

But Mr. Hale misapprehends sur act and our 
4ntention, Without announcing it as a rule, we 
have made it a working principle rarely to admit 
‘severe and sweeping criticism on any Christian 
sect except from within its own ranks. Criticism 


from such a quarter is likely to be both intelli- 


gent and helpful. The article on ‘‘ Unitarian Pros- 
pects” came to us, not, as Mr. Hale supposes, 
from a writer both ignorant and indifferent, but 
from one who has a large and intimate acquaint- 
ance with Unitarianism both in its past and 
present phases, and whose personal interests and 
sympathies are largely with that denomination. 
Coming from such a source, the presumption was 
strong against unfriendly intent or ignorant mis- 
representation. 

Besides, and what is of more importance, this 
criticism had the quality which gives to any criti- 
cism its only value: sought, by laying bare the 
hidden causes of failure, to make clearer the way 
to success. Its statement was, that Unitarianism, 
as a denominational force, is making small head- 
way. This may be incorrect, but it is very widely 
believed. Mr. Hale opposes the idea; but we pre- 
sume he would readily concede that the external 
success of the denomination is not striking. There 
is certainly ground enough for the general asser- 
tion of a want of denominational vitality to give 
interest and value to a thoughtful inquiry into its 
causes. This is precisely what our correspondent 
gave. He assigned athree-fold cause—waiving the 
question of doctrines—for this lack of external 
prosperity: namely, a neglect of institutional 
means, @ want of missionary spirit, and a defi- 


ciency in intellectual courage. With this estimate 


‘we partly agree and partly differ; but we cer- 
tainly think it contained matter for profitable 
thought both to Unitarians and Orthodox. 

* Ina word, we admitted the article as belonging 
on the whole to the class of helpful and not of 
destructive criticisms. We cheerfully give place 
to Mr. Hale’s defense, as its natural supplement, 
and do not propose to continue the controversy 
in our columns. Nor should we have given so 
much space to these present remarks simply to 
vindicate our own character—character that needs 
vindicating is not worth much—but because this 
case touches a broader matter in which we are 
deeply concerned. If the Christian Union has 
one aspiration for itself, it is to exemplify in 
practice the principle of mutual brotherly .re- 
spect among all who bear the Christian name; a 
charity neither born of indifference nor. tinctured 
with assumption of superiority. We especially 


desire to be true to this principle in the case of | 


those sects which are under a kind of ecclesiastical 
ban. Iftbhey include men and women who breathe 
the spirit of Christ; if they promote good-will 
among men ; if the general tendency of their min‘ 
istrations is to promote morality, virtue, and 


piety ; it they thus At evidence that God 3 = 


ney in the ranks where we are ; toglory in the old 


sublime cause. 


.the world. Upon this theme, of course, Max Miu- 


in connection with the experience of Christian 


enlightens and quickens them, we shall recognize 
them as of the great Honsehold of Faith, even 
though we may regard their doctrinal system as 
very imperfect. 

We are assailed every day on the one hand for 
departing from the faith of our fathers; we are 
declared on the other side to be timid and insincere 
for not forsaking the old colors, But we mean to 


flags that our fathers have handed down to us; and 
eet carry those flags, as our fathers did,on to still new 
regions, as God shall declare new truth by his 
Spirit. We believe that almost every great his- 
torical development of Christianity, even under 
the form of sect and schism, has evolved some 
seed-truth of its own; and that the blessed work 
which is beginning in the Church Universal is the 
garnering, under the sunshine of love, of the 
various fruits which have too long grown apart ; 
the grafting into one stock of the scions that 
various nurture has produced. 

The first condition to the fulfillment of this 
dawning promise is that Christians shall obey the 
Apostolic injunction, and honor ali men. They 
must recognize the good that is in every man and 
in every sect; and so condemn errors as not even 
seemingly to pronounce judgment on the men who 
hold them. This is our ideal, and we do our best 
to conform to it. 


A MISSIONARY DAY AT WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY. 


HE times have changed somewhat since Syd- 
ney Smith, clergyman and wag, used to pour 
out his jokes upon the ridiculous project of: send- 
ing forth Christian missionaries to convert the 
heathen. Not that all the wise and witty men in 
Christendom have ceased to laugh at the mission- 
aries, or have come to regard their business as 
anything else than a piece of pious Quixotism—an 
heroic and slightly impertinent attempt at 
achieving the impossible. On the contrary, for 
reasons that are obvious, it is probable that there 
are quite as many persons among us to-day as 
there were sixty years ago, who distrust and 
deride the whole scheme of Christian missions. 
And yet from a quarter where it would be least 
expected there now comes, perhaps, the most 
rational and potential advocacy that these mis- 
sions have ever received. Dean Stanley: and Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller are not the men who would be 
picked out as religious enthusiasts, or as cham- 
pions of any sort of moral chimeras; and it is 
they—the one a clergyman of decidedly liberal 
tendencies, and the other a layman renowned as a 
philologist rather than as a theologian—who, a 
few weeks ago, attracted to Westminster Abbey 
two immense congregations in a single day to lis- 
ten to their expositions of the philosophy, the 
practicability, and the duty of going into all the 
world and preaching the gospel to every creature. 
We owe it to the enterprise of an American pub-. 
lishing house, Scribner, Armstrong & Co., that. 
what these great thinkers said that day is repro- 
duced for us on this side of the Atlantic in a neat 
little book. Between the lids of that little book 
is a whole armory of new weapons with which the 
friends of missions may renew tk fight for their 


Altogether the most riking ine of thought 
pursued by either of these gentlemén is that which 
is taken by Max Miller when he applies to this [ 
subject the comparative study of the religions of 


ler speaks as an authority; for, as Dean Stanley 
says, his ‘‘knowledge of all heathen religions, 


missions, probably exceeds that of any other 
single person in Europe.” This eminent scholar 
finds six great religions in the world—Judaism, 
Brahmanism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism, and Christianity. These six religions 
may be classified according to their attitude to- 
wards the principle of self-propagation, the first 
three being the non-missionary religions, and the 
last three the missionary religions. Moreover the 
classification thus made is not formed on an un- 
important or an accidental peculiarity, but goes 
to the very ground and essence of every — of 
human faith. 

Take the non-missionary religions: Why are 
they so? The answer to that question explains 
their innermost characteristic, Thus Judaism 
was a treasure not to be diffused among mankind 
in general, but to mark a particular tribe as the 
chosen people of God. Judaism was the exclu- 
sive privilege of Jews, and it was repugnant to its 


spirit to adopt into its guild any who were not 


Jews. It called its disciples proselytes, which 
means aliencomers, and it had a saying that such 
were not to be trusted until the twenty-fourth 
generation. In a similar spirit did Brahmanism 
repel those who were not by birth members of the 
spiritual aristocracy which it formed. It even pun- 
ished the strangers who ventured to come near 
enough to hear the sound of its prayers or to behold 
its sacrifices. And though Zoroastrianism says to 
every man, ‘‘ Be bright as the sun, pure as the 
moon,” it sought to impart its own sacred light to - 
no man who was not born in it. These religions 
therefore have never sent out any missionaries, for 
they have never wanted any converts. 
Precisely the opposite of this is the case with the 
other three great religions. ‘‘ However they may 
differ from each other in some of their most essen- 
tial doctrines, this they share in common—they 
all have faith in themselves, they all have life and 
vigor, they want to convince, they mean to con- 
quer. From the very dawn of their existence 
these three religions were missionary: their very 
founders, or their first apostles, recognized the 
new duty of spreading the truth, of refuting error, 
of bringing the whole world to acknowledge the 
paramount, if not the divine, authority of their 
doctrines. That is what gives to them all a com- 
mon expression, and lifts them high above the 
level of the other religions of the world.” } 
But a more remarkable fact has now to be at- 
tended to. We have seen that the classification 


}of the great religions of the world into Mission- 


ary and non-missionary religions is one which 
goes to their very essence; it also appears 
that this goes likewise to their very life. — 
For only the missionary: religions are alive ; 
those which are non-missionary being dying or 
already dead. We must refer our readers to the 
book itself for the details of the evidence by which 
Max Miller proves this declaration ; but the demon- 
stration is complete. Those religions which have 
shut themselves up within themselves, which are 
non-aggressive and even inhospitable, are already 
punished for their pride and their selfishness by a 
blight which means death; whereas those three 
religions which are alive, and between which the 
great battle for the empire of the world will have 
to be fought, are just those which are alert, com- 
municative, and ever on the march for conquest 
with mighty armies of missionaries. 7 
What a fact this is for Christians to lay to heart ! 
The question of having missions, and of sustaining 
them, and of extending them, is none other than 
the question of having Christianity as a live relig- 
ion ora dead one. ‘Its very soul is missionary, 
progressive, world-embracing : it would cease to 
exist, if it ceased to be missionary—if it disregard- 
ed the parting words of its Founder: ‘Go ye there- 
fore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things 
Lhave commanded ; and, lo, I am with you alway, 


Peven unto the end of the world.’” 


THE OHIO MOVEMENT. 


HE Temperance Revival seems to gather force. 

Making due allowance for the credulity of 

its friends and the unbelief of its enemies, the tale 

of its successes is remarkable. But to sober 

observers the question constantly recurs, what 

permanent harvest of reform shall these devoted 
sowers reap ? 7 

If drunkenness be the cause of seven-eighths of 
the crime, and poverty, and heart-break that are 
abroad in the land to-day, it is in its turn an effect. 
The best authorities agree to call it an irresistible, 
morbid tendency ; a deadly disease. If this be so, 
then moral appeals must fail of success unless 
sanitary restrictions supplement them. 

Suppose that both rum-seller and rum-drinker 
are moved to repentance by the spirit of prayer. 
The first may find other and better occupation, 
and become a decent citizen. The second, when 
the nervous excitement is over which for a time 
may have kept him above the need of his dram, is 
likely to relapse again, simply because his weak- 
ened will cannot control his fierce appetite. 

The ranks of habitual drunkards are filled, for 
the most part, by poor men. They live in unven- 
tilated and ill-contrived rooms. They are un- 


- Cleanly in personal habits, and their garments and 


bed-clothes reek with foulness. Their food is apt 
to be innutritious and ill-cooked, and often they 
use quantities of the worst tobacco. All these 
habits breed a degeneration of the blood which 
craves liquor, and when liquor is to be had at 
every corner the fever grows by what it so easily 
feeds on. Moreover, if the home is bare, the wife 
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impatient or tearful, the children quarrelsome, 
then the light, warm, gay saloon, with its tawdry 
ornaments and coarse jollity, allures the weary 
workman irresistibly. It becomes his social 
exehange, his club-house, bis musical and drama- 
tic entertainment, his art-gallery. 

It can hardly be necessary to say that we believe 
in the efficacy of prayer. But we have never main- 
tained that, in our age, prayer could work miracles, 
or ought to. Prayer may change a man’s motives 
and conception of duty, but it cannot recompose 
the corpuscles of his blood, or break the chain of 
cause and effect. The chief value of the temper- 
ance revival, to our thinking, is not the number 
of converts it may make, nor the number of rum- 
shops it may close. Converts backslide, and the 
trade in rum, if cut off in one place, will revive in 
another, just so long as there is an eager and 
profitable market for that commodity. But the 
wide discussson of the best means of promoting 
Temperance, which this Ohio movement has roused 
all over the land, ought to result in wise, deliber- 
ate, and thorough legislation upon the subject, 
which is perhaps the most serious as it is certainly 
the most perplexing which concerns the public 
welfare, to-day. 

Some experiments which jhave been made in 
Europe are not without suggestions of benefit at 
home. One of these has a special interest, just 
now, as being the work of a woman. Ten years 
ago Mrs. Heine Smith, of Leeds, troubled at the 
enormous drunkenness of working England, set 
herself to establish a club-house which should be 
pleasant enough to supersede the low beer-houses. 
of the town, and should yet sell no liquor. It was 
opened under the auspices neither of church nor 
' of total-abstinence society. No man was kept 
away by sullen dread of tract, or lecture on the sin 
of drinking. If Darby came, prompted by curiosity, 
he found a bright, ciean, wholesome, attractive 
place where he could get food, or rest, or the read- 
ing of a newspaper, or coffee and tea, or an amuse- 
ment of some sort, at the lowest possible price. 
Nothing was wanting but liquor, and that he hard- 
ly missed, one would suppose, since now twenty 
of these club-houses flourish in Leeds, while their 
cgpies have sprung up all over the kingdom. This 
institution is called The British Workman. One 
in South Londen may be taken as a model of the 
‘ vest. It has smoking-rooms, a reading-room, re- 
freshkment room, committee-rooms, and conver- 
sation or game rooms, where, however, no 
gambling is allowed. Tea, coffee, cocoa, soup, and 
dinners are served almost at cost. The charge 
for the use of the excellent library and reading-. 
» room is-a dollar and a half a year, or three cents a 
week. Occasional concerts are given, to which the 
wives and friends of members are invited. In 
short, The British Workman offers to his many 
namesakes in the flesh the social recreation and 
mental improvement which they need, without 
the temptation of drink. And his namesakes seem 
eager to accept this restricted hospitality, for 
the clubs are already self-supporting as well as 
multiplying. In America we might work out this 
idea to still better results. 

Sweden has her plan, too. There, swonteleisinita 
have formed leagues among themselves for the 
suppression of intemperance. One of their regu- 
lations is that no married man shall enter a public 
house, though he is allowed a bottle of brandy at 
home. Bachelors may order a glass of liquor with 
their meals, only. But nobody is permitted to 
“stand treat,” while the fines for delinquencies are 
heavy. In Gothenburg, for instance, the liquor 
trade is managed by certain trustees of the town. 
Under their restrictions the inn-keepers find dram- 
selling impossible and are driven to depend on 
their legitimate business. Thus the most disre- 
putable taverns have become well-kept and orderly 
restaurants where a glass of pure brandy can be 
obtained, indeed, but only by ordering a meal. 
In 1866 Gothenburg reported over two thousand 
cases of drunkenness. In 1871, with a much larger 
— the number had fallen to fifteen hun- 

red, 


There is no doubt that “standing drinks” do 
more harm than all other modes of imbibition 
combined. Selling, at the bar, therefore, ought to 
be the offense which the law should first consider. 

If bars were absolutely prohibited, if hotels and 
#ating-houses .were licensed to sell liquor by the 
glass to table-guests only, if reputable groceries 
‘and drug-shops were allowed to sell it in packages 
alone, and if licenses were made so costly that 
their revenue should carry on the alms-houses and 
Prisons which liquor selling establishes, then at 
least we should have based our methods upon rea- 
@0n, and the world be of value as a guide 


to better ways. Whereas, at present, almost all our 
legislation on the subject is arbitrary, whimsical 
and tragically inadequate. 

So eminent an authority as Mr. Charles Brace, 
who has devoted his whole life to labor among the 
poorer classes, gives it as his opinion that the 
passion for alcohol is a real one, and, on a broad 
scale, cannot be annihilated ; while the results, in 
this climate, and in our intense race, are more ter- 
rible than in any other land. The vacant mind 
in the coarse body must have its coarse excite- 
ments ; and the plain remedy would seem to be 
the training of the mind and the purification of 
‘the body. Mr. Brace himself testifies to the effi- 
cacy of this method alone. He says that, while 
ninety out of the ‘hundred of the children of the 
industrial schools are the children of drunkards, 
not one of the thousands who have gone forth 
from them has fallen into intemperate habits. 
Under the elevating influences of the school, they 
insensibly grow out of the habits of their fathers 
and mothers, and never acquire the appetite. 

Let us not be understood as belittling the 
Temperance Revival. That it has deeply stirred 
the consciences of men there can be no doubt. 
But unless there follows that broader and deeper 
revival which shall awaken every thoughtful man 
and woman in the land to see that the drunkard 
is Christ’s legacy to him and to her, to be hedged 
about with safe-guards of cleanliness, decency, op- 
portunities of work, and opportunities of inno- 
cent social pleasures, taught, helped to help 
himself by wise restraints and wiser freedom, and 
thus restored to that image of God in which he 
was made, then this light which burns in Ohio 
will too soon flicker out into darkness. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE OF SORROW. 


T is a touching fact in the life of Horace Gree- 
ley, and illustrates at once the practical qual- 

ties of his head and the tender qualities of his 
heart, that the only bequest made by him in his 
last will to any public charity was one to the Soci- 
ety whose efficiency in rescuing the wretched little 
street-children of New York had excited his pro- 
found respect and sympath;. The recent issue of 
the twenty-first annual report of the Children’s 
Aid Society, from the pen of its distinguished Sec- 
retary, Mr. Charles L. Brace, is a new reminder— 


.if any were needed—of the worth of an organiza- 


tion which has now reached its majority, and 
whose manifold operations of wise kindness and 
expert generosity must stir unmingled pleasure in 


are some forms of systematized benevolence con- 
ceining which even good people may have their 
doubts. There: can be no hesitation about the 
work of the Children’s Aid Society. It deals with 
sorrow in those who have not brought it on by 
their own sin; it deals with sin before it has 
hardened itself into criminality. It takes hold of 
human lives at their outset, and grasping all the 
possibilities of the future, and getting the start 
even of Satan himself in the race for possession, it 
plucks human bodies and souls from careers of in- 
evitable lawlessness and misery, and it transplants 


them from circumstances that are sure to destroy 


into those which are likely to save. 
There are several forms of benevolence to the 


neglected little ones of our city that the Chil- 


dren’s Aid Society engages in; but that form 
which is the best known, because it is the most 
picturesque and the most strikingly useful, con- 
sits in gathering up the children who have no 
bomes and in placing them in families in the 
country where they will have homes and the 
chance of a fresh start in life. There is something 
about this.so palpably benign and successful, that 
all who hear of it can perceive its utility. The 
records of the Society show that ninety out of 
every hundred of the children whom it thus pro- 
vides with country-homes are saved—exactly the 
proportion, probably, of those who would have 
‘been lost had they been left in the city. Thus the 
Society, so far as its work extends, turns the tables 
on the forces of evil, and inverts the ancient bal- 


‘ance between woe and happiness in the world. 


During the first year of its existence, it provided 
homes for two hundred and seven children; and 
that seemed at the time a marvelous exploit of 
benevolence. But each year since then has wit- 
nessed an increase in the number of rescued ones, 
so that the last year is also the best year, and 
reaches the number of three thousand seven hun- 
dred and one. Therefore, during 1873, by the in- 
terposition of this single agency, at least ten chil- 
dren every day have been caught up out of the 


filth and misery of our city slums and borne away 


every heart that is not a stranger to pity. There. 


into scenes which will open for them lives of hap- 
piness and honor. Whoever will imagine to him- 
self the wrong-doing and the woe prevented in 
the case of one human being by such a change 
of circumstances, and multiply this by tenforevery . 
day that passes over kim, will have some concep- 
tion of one part of the good which this noble Soci- 
ety is achieving. And how the angels must look 
down with joy upon an organized power which, 
in this separate form of its operations, during the 
period of twenty-one years, has rescued from de- 
struction thirty thousand children |! 

‘In looking over the schedule showing the num- 
ber sent to each State during the past year, to- 
gether with the nationality and parentage of each: 
child, one meets with facts that are very signifi- 
cant. As is natural, New York State exceeds all - 
others in the number of children received from the 
city, namely, 497. Next comes the State of IIli- 
nois, which receives 402. New Jersey comes next, 
its number being 265; and the States immediately 
following are Iowa, which takes 260; Missouri, 
217; and Ohio, 208. Allother States are below 200. 
But the differences between them are surprising. 
Why, for instance, should Indiana receive only 58, 
when Wiseonsin receives 170? And what domestic 
reasons can account for great States like Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts receiving only 80 and 33 
respectively, when several times those numbers 
are received by the little State of New Jersey? Of 
the Southern States, Virginia receives only 10, 
Kentucky receives none; and no State south of 
Virginia and Kentucky receives: any. The items 
respecting the nationality of the children are also 
interesting. Of the 3,701 placed by the Society in 
the country during the past year, 1,576 were born 
n this country ; 626 were born in Ireland ;. 607, im 

ermany; 332, in England; and 145, in Sweden. 

Is it not creditable to Scottish thrift that only 6 
set down to Scotland? It is also remarka 

hat while 21 are Hungarians, and 43 are Pol 
only 14 are French, the latter being the nationality: 
least represented in these tabulated ranks of juve- 
nile wretchedness and deliverance. Moreover,.of 
the nearly four thousand children provided: with 
homes during the past year, 774 had both parents 
living, 191 had fathers living, 405 had mothers liv- 
ing, 1,366 were without fathers or mothers, while 
397 were of unknown parentage—human waifs on 
the face of the earth, without mortal sympathy or 
protection until Providence made this noble So- 
ciety its gracious almoner. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The Legislature of Massachusetts referred to 
the Supreme Judicial Court the question, “‘Under the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth, can a woman. be 
a member of a School Committee?’ The Court holds 
that the Constitution contains nothing relating to 
School Committees, and that the common law of En- 
gland is the law of the State upon that subject, per- 
mitting a woman to fill any local office of an adminis- 
trative character, the duties attached to. which. are 
such that a woman is competent to perform them. 
The Boston School Committee will probably submit 
now to the law as thus expounded, and permif the 
women who were duly elected to that body to, take 
their seata. A defiance of the decision of the Supreme 
Court would lead to consequences not quite pleasant 
to themselves. 

—If any of our readers want fresh flower-seeds 
they may obtain them, gratuitously, by sending the 
necessary pustage-stamps to John Copeland, Lima, N. 
Y. For a single packet send a three-cent stamp. 
Those who want several papers can have them for 
two cents each. This amount is needful to cover the 
expense of putting them up in papers, of mailing,and . 
the postages. Gladiolus Bulbs, that have bright red 
flowers, with orange throats, for two stamps single, or 
ten cents for two, etc. Widows, orphans, and invalids, 
will be supplied at half-price. The varieties from 
which those ordering can make their selections are, 
Double German Asters, Hibrid Sweet Williams, Lark- 
spurs, Calliopsis, Convolvulus, African Hibisous, Zin- 
nias, Fox Gloves, Anterrhineums, Candytufts, Fancy 
Double Poppies, Seabiosas, Clouded Double Mary- 
golds, and Everlasting Flowers. Early orders are de- 
sired. The fourteen papers named may be ordered for 
25 cents. 

—The Congregationalist of last week contains 
this pleasant reference to the good Quaker poet of the 
country: “In the midst of the gloom of Monday’s 
snow-fall, the editorial rooms of the Congregationaltst 
were brightened by a leisurely visit from John G. 
Whittier. His appearance served to dispel something 
of the anxiety concerning his health which cyrrent 
items in the daily papers produced, while at thégame 
time we were sorry to learn from his own lips that his 
bead is giving him a little trouble, It never has given 
trouble to anybody else though, which is more than 
‘you can say of some other poets, Browning for instance, 
| Whittier has pen visiting ex-Gor. Clafiin.” 
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EDUCATION. 


‘ President Eliot has gone to England to examine 
the educational systems of Oxford and Cambridge, and gain 
hints for the improvement of Harvard University. 


—Mrs. Dr. Helen W. Webster, of New Bedford, 
Mass., has been appointed Professor of Physiology, Anato- 
my and Hygiene in Vassar College. 

' “The State Normal School of New Hampshire, at 
Plymouth, under the management of Rev. Horatio O. Ladd, 
Jate of Romeo, Micb., is doing much to elevate the standard 
of education in the Granite State. 
‘ «The Boston Commonwealth says that the School 
“Committee of that city, in unseating the women elected as 
amembers, is simply faithful to the traditions of that body. 
: It was the Boston School Board tht was the last refuge of 
“the prejudice against color, 20 years ago, and that refused to 
-allow colored children to enter the public schools, even after 
every other town in the State had set the metropolis an ex- 
vample of fair play. But one day, 19 years ago this spring, 
‘the Legislature concluded to see what could be done about 
4t, and when the next school year opened, in September, the 
: slow-going old fogies had to make arrangements for the re- 
- ception of colored pupils. “So will it soon be with the 
“women,” concludes the Commonwealth. 


{ Thomas W. Bicknell, Commissioner of Public 


- *8chools in Rhode Island, urges very strongly the policy of 


-~employing women as school officers; he says that an exami- 
‘tion of the school registers of Rhode Island will show on the 
“visiting lists the names, of four women for every man, 
‘which shows that it would be much easier to find women 
~who have leisure to visit the schools faithfully in the capacity 
of committee than men, while the very fact that so largea 
‘proportion of teachers are women is of itself sufficient argu- 

“ment for having women among the school officers. 


ART NOTES. 


_ Whoever does the art criticism for the Atlantic has 
-gomething of that rare faculty,for description which has made 
“Taine’s writings on kindred topics so popular and influential. 

In the March number, for instance, there is a somewhat ex- 
tended notice of the Boston Art Club, whose firet exhibition 
‘was opened in January, with about a hundred and fifty pict- 
‘ures. Almost at random we select a few sentences describ- 
ing a “ Rain in Sicily,” painted in water-color by Carl Werner. 
It shows “a long-deserted Byzantine basilica standing close to 
the yellow sand and blue sea, with scudding sails in the back- 
ground. Of the body of the church only one or two arches 
remain, but these are richly decorated in red and blue and 
gold, with saints looking out here and there in medallions, 
while the capitals of the supporting pillars unfold their tor- 
‘tuous and florid carving below. A pool of water washes 
‘about the bases of the shafts, and broad-leaved water-plants 
and grasses thrive upon its borders. On the hither side stands 
@ sole and silent column, suggestive of the fallen arch that 
-once spanned the space between it and the others. On the 
farther, the water creeps in and out among the stones and 
weeds that block up the chancel; and the carved wall of the 
apse bears, in gold-surrounded fresco or mosaic, a forgotten 
Christ and his twelve apostles. A ray of light falling from 
above glints dimly down this pictured wall, and fiqwers and 
flourish on the crumbling roof. The mosaic on the 
pulpit, at the left, is scaling off, the steps are awry with age, 
and a red fox prowls at the base; while just without the shat- 
‘tered edifice, on that side, grow cedars, and a stone-pine slim- 
iy rears itself into the air.”’ A pleasant bit of description 
‘that! and a world better than the major part of like attempts 
-simply because the author believed what he wrote, and really 
‘liked the picture that he wrote about. 

R. 8t. John Tyrwhitt, to whose “Sketching Club” 
‘papers, in Old and New, we have formerly referred, continues 
‘his epistolary instructions to his class in the March number. 
As a general rule he follows the lead of Mr. Ruskin, the 


" -** Pan,” as he loyally calls him, happily deviating, however, 


“wherever, as is often the case, common sense comes in con- 
‘flict with the “ Oxford graduate’s’”’ miost arbitrary dicta. In 
the matter of perspective he gives some valuable hints, which 
sare not, indeed, wholly new, but have some new practical 
‘suggestions of great value for beginners. The plan of draw- 
ding the outlines of objects on a square of glass with a pencil 
amade of soap, or some substance that will mark on the glass, 
‘has gained much favor with conscientious teachers, but Mr. 
‘Tyrwhitt has hit upon a new plan. He covers one side of 
‘the glass with a solution of gum-arabic, and marks it off in 
-quarter-inch squares when dry, with a steel pen. Then a 
‘paper is squared in like manner, but in inches, half-inches, or 
‘any desired scale. By looking at any object through the giass 
4t can be readily copied with great ess on the paper. 
‘The plan bas a great advantage over the old one of tracing on 


the glass itself, in that it admits a far less constrained posture, 


sand does away with the necessity of placing the eye at a cer- 
‘tain fixed point. Suppose, for instance, that one is attempt- 
‘ing a portrait. The glass is held up so that the intersection 

-of two lines is at the corner of the sitter’s eye, of course all 
“the other parts, if the glass be held with reasonable perpen- 
-dicularity, fall into their proper squares, and can be readily 
noted on the paper. The squares, or rather the rows of 
‘squares, should be numbered. Practice in drawing inanimate 
objects after this fashion must cultivate the perspective in- 
-etinct with great rapidity. 

. The Aldine for March has several admirable speci- 
“mens of wood engraving. Notable among them is thé frontis- 
apiece, a scene on the James River, Virginia, near Balcony 
Falls. Thedraughtsman is J. deetbntianie and the engraver 
“C, Mavrand. The artist has in that fascinating but 
dangerous element in landscape art, the rainbow, and not 
often is it better managed in engraving than in the present 
‘anstance, We confess that we do not quite see how the bow 
‘Can exist as represented according to a strict construction of 
‘the laws of refraction—but let that pass—the pictune is a 
‘Deauty, with its limpid, shifting water, its ‘broad contrasts of 
‘light and shadow, its well-drawn rocks and trees, and the 
‘burst of sunshine which lights up the breaking rain clouds 


- ‘and pours a fiood of light over hills and rapids in the middle 


-Gistance. .Mr. Woodward furnishes two other drawings of 
ts the same vicinity in this number. 
are, “ The Return of the Exile,” “Her Treasure” 


Paulse), “The Wolf Turned Shepherd,” by Doré, “Laying 


out a Town,” J. 8. Davis, “ English Greyhounds” and “ Wild 
Boars,” after Specht, and a portrait of ‘Goethe at Home.” 
The two animal pictures just mentioned are especially well 
done. 


The little House at Urbino, which has for near two 
hundred years been pointed out to tourists as the birth-place 
-of Raphael, has been purchased by the Academia Raffaello, 
and will be repaired and used as a museum te perpetuate the 
artist’s memory. Heretofore the building has been in private | 
hands, and was liable at any time to be demolished. Doubt- 
less it will hereafter be carefully preserved, and may in 
time, as the repository of the Academia, come to contain a 
choice collection of relics. 


Che Sunday-School. 


Those schools in Nebraska which have nothing better 
than sod houses, or “dug-outs,’’ to meet in can hope for 
something more convenient one of these days. Some of them 
will die out, but others, not in Nebraska only, but in every 
new part of the country, will be the beginnings of flourishing 
churches in flourishing towns. They may not hope for any- 
thing quite so grand as the school-rooms which we often find 
in connection with our city churches, butsod roofs and native 
earth floors can not always make up the luxury of their sur- 
roundings. The “‘dug-outs”’ we have this way are of all sorts 

_of styles—the newest being put up by Rev. Dr. Booth’s con- 
gregation for mission purposes in Sixth Street. It differs in 
many respécts from the Nebraska structures, for instance, in 
its cost, which was something like thirty-four thousand dol- 
lars. Then it has a spacious central room witk eight sides, 
and class-rooms arranged all around which can be opened 
into the main auditorium. There is an infant-class hall for 
five hundred children, and the whole will hold a school of 
twelve hundred scholars. It has all the “ modern ven- 
iences’’ and accommodations for carrying on mission. work 
in that section of the city. If it is asked why such fine build- 
ings are put up for such purposes, the very ready answer is 
always made that they serve a good purpose in showing what 
Christian people are willing to do for the reclamation of poor 
children. The mission buildings are attractive and meant to 
be permanent. Still, when it comes to the real good done, the 
children in the Nebraska sod-houses need not be envious of 
city missions, as they have precisely the same opportunity to 
Jearn as much and be as happy there as here. 


It every scholar were as ‘sian and diligent in pre- 
paring his International lesson beforehand as the committee 
arein arranging the subjects for the future, there would be 
little reason to complain that there is not much study donein 
the schools. The committee are certainly in good season, as 
they have now finished the schedule of the lessons for 1875. 
During the first quarter Joshua is to be studied; in the sec- 
ond quarter, Judges; in the third and fourth quarters the 
Gospel of John. The members of'the committee are Rev. Drs. 
John Hall, Vincent, Gillett, Mr. Henry P. Haven and others, 
and they all unite in saying that the intelligence which has 
reached them in regard to the general adoption of these les- 
sons throughout the English-speaking world, and among the 
people of other tongues as well, fills them with “ profound 
gratitude to God whose hand is now so clearly in the move- 
ment.” The London Sunday-School Union will hereafter 
adopt the same lessons that we do on this side. 


“A friend” inquires of the editor of the National 
Sunday-School Teacher what denomination he belongs to, and 
the editor promptly tells him in this fashion: ** Really, we 
don’t know. In the heat of work we took off our denomina- 
tional coat and laid it somewhere where its facings are out of 
sight. But we know what Jacobsis; Jacobs is a— here, 
boy! run over to Jacobs’s office and ask him what denomina- 
tion he belongs to! | 


Speaking of keeping in good humor, Dr. John Hall 
says to teachers who have trouble with their classes: “If 
with a competent knowledge of the lesson and a fair amount 
of power to interest you cannot rule and manage a class, if 
every now and then you have tocall upon the superintendent 
to remove a boy or girl, or to get them expelled, you may 
almost regard it asa conclusive proof of your unfitness for 
the place. You had better get out of the way, and leave your 
place to some one with more grace or more good sense.”’ If 
this rule be acted on strictly in every school, what a thinning 
out of teachers there would be! 


Rev. Dr. Wm. Stevens Perry, of one of the Episcopal 
churches in Geneva, N. Y., contributes over two long col- 
umns to the Hartford Churchman, giving the result of a five- 
years’ experiment with his Sunday-school undertaken on a 
plan of hisown. Itis not necessary to state what this plan 
is, as it concerns some changes in the church service for 
schools ; but in one or two other respects the example he sets 
is to be held up outside of the bushel. In the first place, asa 
rector, he took hold of the school in connection with a good 
working force in his church, and determined toimproveit. He 
attended personally to the matter, enlisted the co-operation 
of the teachers, and told the scholars what he expected of 
them. He changed the hours of service and gave the after- 
noon tothe children. No rewards were held out to the scholars 
as “bribes” to bring in others. There was no effort made to 
win the children of the poor by gifts of clothing, or by the 
attractions of festivals, picnics or exhibitions. But by mak- 
ing fhe school inherently worth something, the scholars were 
attracted to it by degrees, and these who once attended it 
stayed, and now the school is a large one. The teachers and 
scholars understand their duties and have an ambition to 
perform them. The former are expected to be punctual and 
to be prepared to explain the lesson. If necessarily absent, 
a suitable substitute must be provided. Unexplained and 
continued absence will be followed by removal from the 


be present regularly ; to. be punctual; to 


assigned; to be reverent in school and church, and to enter 
heartily into the praise and prayer which make up the chil- 
dren’s Sunday service. Parents are requested to require ef 
their children the study of the Sunday lesson, and prompt 
and regular attendance at school, the musical rehearsal, and 
church. Without necessarily recommending this rector’s 
particular plan, it is certainly worth calling attention to the 
happy results which systematic effort and thorough-going 
devotion to the school on the part of ministers can bring 
about. 


THE FRIENDSHIPS OF JESOS. 
By Mrs. HarRRIEeErt BEECHER STOWE. 


N turning our thoughts toward the last scene 

of our Lord’s life, we are peculiarly affected with 

the human warmth and tenderness of his personal 

friendships. The little association of his own peculiar 

friends makes a picture that we need to study to un- 
derstand him. 

St. John touchingly says: ‘“‘ Now when the time was 
.come that Jesus should depart out of the world unto 
the Father, having loved his own which were in the 
world, he loved them unto the end.”” When we think 
that all that we know of our Lord comes through these 
friends of his—the witnesses and recorders of his life 
and death—we shall feel more than ever what he has 
made them to us. Without them we should bave had 
nO-J esus. 

Our Lord, with all he is to us, is represented to us 
through the loving hearts ‘and affectionate records of 
these his chosen ones. It is amazing to think of, that 
our Lord never left to his church one line written by 
his own hand, and that all his words come to us trans- 
fused through the memories of his friends. How much 
to us, then, were these friendships of J esus—how dear 
to us, for all eternity, these friends. 

We have seen that immediately after the resurrec- 
tion there was an associated church of one hundred 
and twenty, who are characterized by Peter as “men 
that have companied with us all the time that the 
Lord Jesus went in and out among us.”’ 

The account of how these friends were gathered to 
him becomes deeply interesting. St. John relates how, 
one day, John the Baptist saw Jesus walking by the 
Jerdan in silent contemplation, and pointed him out 
to his disciples, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God.’”’ And the 
two disciples heard him speak and followed Jesus. 
Then Jesus turned and said, ‘‘ What seek ye?”” They 
said, ‘‘ Master, where dwellest thou?’ He answered, 
‘*Come and see.”?” They came and saw where he dwelt, 
and abode with him that day. We learn from this that 
some of the disciples were those whose spiritual nature 
had been awakened by John, and who were devoting 


themselves to a religious life, under his teaching. We : 


-see the power of personal attraction possessed by our 
Lord, which drew these simple, honest natures to him- 
self. One of these men was Andrew, the brother of 
Simon Peter, and he immediately carried the glad 
tidings to his brother, ‘‘We have found the Messiah ;” 
and he brought him to Jesus. Thus, by a sort of 


another, the little band increased. Some were more 
distinctly called by the Muster. Matthew, the tax- 
gatherer, sitting in his place of business, heard the 
word, ** Follow me,” and immediately rose up, and left 
all and followed him. In time, a little band of twelve 
left all worldly callings and home ties, to form a tra- 
veling mission family, of which Jesus was the head 
and father. Others, both men and women, at times 
traveled with them and assisted their labors; ; but 
these twelve were the central figures. 

These twelve men Jesus took to nurture and educate 
as the expounders of the Christian religion and the 
organizers of the church. - 8t. John, in poetic vision, 
sees the church as a golden city descending from God 
out of heaven, having twelve foundations, and in 
them the names of these twelve apostles of the Lamb. 
This plan of choosing honest, simple-hearted, devout 
men, and revealing himself to the world through their 
human nature and divinely educated conceptions, 
had in it something peculiar and original. 

When we look at the selection made by Christ of 
these own ones we see something still more differ- 
ent from all the usual methods of: earthly wisdom. 
They were neither the most cultured nor the most 
influential of their times. The majority of them ap- 
pear to have been plain working men, from the same 
humble class from which our Lord was born. But the 
Judean peasant, under the system of religious training 
and teaching given by Moses was no stolid or vulgar 
character. He inherited lofty and inspiring traditions, 
a ritual stimulating to the spiritual and poetic nature, 
a system of ethical morality and of tenderness to 
humanity, in advance of the whole ancient world. A 
good Jew was a man, to a large extent, of spiritualized 
and elevated devotion to God, and habitual love and 
charity to man were the essentials of his religious ideal. 
The whole system of Divine training and discipline to 
which the Jewish race had been subjected for hut- 
dreds of years had prepared a higher moral average 0 
be chosen from than could have been found in aby 
other nation. — 

When Jesus began to preaoh it was the best and 
purest men that most deeply sympathized, and were 
most attracted, and: from them he chose his intimate 
circle of followers,—to train them as the future apostles 


of his religion.: 
That hew dispensation that Jesus came to introduc? 


divine attraction, one brother and friend bringing © 
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charge of a ciass. The teacher will maintain order in school . 
and at service, and take care of the books, etc., belonging to J 
the class. Teachers are expected to visit their scholars regu- mf 
larly; to pray for them “without ceasing ;” and to seek in ) 
every possible way their temperal and spiritual good. Schol- 
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and he who has great power of loving and exciting 


| How diverse were the elements! Simon Peter, self- 


bition which belongs to high-strung and vivid organ- 


' the prosaic, the exact. matter-of-fact man, whose call 


“ ‘hopeless nature required—he suffered him to put his 
. Wounded 
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was a heavenly ideal, and these men—simple, pure- 
hearted and devout as they were—had no more con- 
oeption of it than a deaf person has of music. It wasa 
pew manner of life, a new style of manhood, that was 
to constitute this kingdom of Heaven. It was no out- 
‘ward organization—no earthly glory. Man was to 
Jearn to live, not by force, not by ambition, not by 
pleasure, but by Love. Man was to become perfect in 
love as God is, so that loving and serving and suffering 
for others should become a fashion and habit in this 
world, where ruling, and dominecring, and making 
others suffer had been the law. And Jesus took into 
his family twelve men to prepare them to be the 
apostles of this idea. His mode was more that of a 
mother than a father. He strove to infuse Himself 
into them by an embracing, tender, brooding love, ar- 
dent, self-forgetful, delicate, refined. As we read the 
New Testament narrative of the walks and talks of 
Jesus with these chosen ones, their restings by the 
‘way-side, their family conversations at evening, when 
he sat with some little child on his knee, when he lis- 
‘tened to their sayings, reproved their failings, settled 
‘their difficulties with one another, we can see no image 
by which to represent the Master but one of those 
Joving saintly mothers, who, in 1 ng along their 
little flock, follow nearest in the footSteps of Jesus. 
‘+ Jesus trusted more to personal love, in forming his 
cuurch, than to any other force. The power of love in 
developing the intellect and exciting the faculties is 
marked even on the infcrior animals. Even a dog is 
changed by tender treatment and affectionate care, 
and becomes half human, and seems to struggle to rise 
out of the brute nature toward a beloved master. 
‘Rude human natures are correspondingly changed, 


Jove may almost new create whom he will. 

| Jesus, that guest of brightor worlds, brought to this 
earth the nobler ideas of love, the tenderness, the 
truth, the magnanimity, that is infinite in ‘the All- 
Loving. What of God could be expressed and under- 
stvod by man He was, and St. John says of his ethereal 
gentleness and sweetness of nature, “‘ The light shined 
4n the darkness and the darkness comprehended it not.” 
, The varieties of natural character in this family of 
Jesus were such as to give most of the usual differences 
of human beings. The master’s object was to unite 
them to each other by such a love that they should 
move by a single impulse as one human being, and 
that what was lacking in one might be made up by 
‘what was abundant in another. As He expressed in 
his last prayer: “That they all may be one as Thou 
Father art in me and I in Thee, that they also may be 
one in us, that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent me.” 


confident, enthusiastic, prompt to speak and to decide. 
Thomas, slow and easily disheartened ; always deficient 
in hope, and inclined to look upon the dark side, yet 
constant unto death in his affections. James and John, 
“young patricians of the better class, belonging to a 
rich family, on terms of intimate acquaintance with. 
the High Priest. Of these brothers, John is the 
idealist and the poet of the little band, far from being 
the weak and effeminate character painters and poets 
have generally conceived. James and John were sur- 
mamed Boanerges—“‘ sons of thunder.”” They were the 
ones who wanted to call down fire on the village that 
refused to receive their Lord. It was they who joined 
in the petition preferred by their mother for the seat 
‘of honor in the future kingdom. Young, ardent, im- 
petuous, full of fire and of that susceptibility to am- 


izations, their ardor was like a flame, that might scorch 
aod burn as well as vivify. Then there was Matthew, 


it was to write what critics have called the bodily gos- 
pel of our Lord’s life, as it was that of John to present 
the inner heart of Jesus. These few salient instances: 
show the strong and marked diversities of tempera- 
ment and character which Jesus proposed to unite 
into one whole, by an intense personal love which 
should melt down all angles, and soften asperities, and 
‘weld and blend the most discordant elements. It is 
the more remarkable that he undertook this task with 
men in mature life, and who had already been settled | 
in several callings, and felt the strain of all those 
causes which excite the individual self-love of man. 

| In guiding all these, we can but admire the perfect 
tolerance of the Master toward the wants of each 
varying nature. Tolerance for individual character is 
about the last Christian grace that comes to flower in 
family or church. Mueh of the raspings, aiid gratings, 
‘and complaints in family and church are from the | 
habit of expecting and exacting that people should be 
‘what they never Were made to be. Our Lord did-not 


reprove Thomas for being a despondent doubter, |. 


‘beset by caution even when he most longed to believe. 
He graciously. granted the extremest test which his 


finger in the uae of the nails and to examine the 
; and there is but a tender shadow of a 
Teproof in what -he said—‘“‘ Thomas, because thou hast. 
seen me, thou bast believed ; blessed are they that have | 
Not seen and yet have believed.” In our day there are 
many disciples of Thomas, loving doubters, who would 
ive their "3 blood to fully believe in this risen 
Jesus; they would willingly put their hands in the 
Print of the nails; .and for them the Master has-a 
spiritual presence and a con nearness, if they : 


‘who assume that to belong to a sect implies bigotry 


iteelf from .the established church, or which holds 


dulgence with which the self-confident Peter is listened 
to as he always interposes his opinion. We think we 
can see the Master listening with a grave smile, asa 
mother to her eldest and most self-confident boy. Some- 
times he warmly commends, and sometimes he bears 
down on him with a sharpness of rebuke which would 
have annihilated a softer nature. When Peter offi- 
ciously counsels worldly expediency and the avoidance 
of the sufferings for which Jesus came, the reply is 
sharp as lightning—‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan: 
thou art an offence unto me: for thou savorest not 
the things of God, but those that be of man.’”’ Yet we 
can see that the Master knows his man, and knows 
just how hard to strike. That eager, combative, self- 
confident nature not only can bear sharp treatment, 
but must have it at times, or never.come to anything. 
We see Peter’s self-asserting nature springs up after 
it, cheerful as ever. He yields to the reproof; but he 
is Peter still, prompt with his opinion at the next 
turn of affairs, and the Master would not for the world 
have him any body else but Peter. 

We see also that it was a manner of the master to 
deal with the conscience of his children and rebuke 
their faults, without exposing them to the censure of 
others. When he saw that the sin of covetousness was 
growing upon Judas, leading to dishonesty, he com- 
bated it by the must searching and stringent teaching. 
** Beware of covetousness, for a man’s life consisteth 
not in the things that he possesseth;’’ the parable of 
the rich fool whose soul was required in the height of 
wealth and prosperity; the parable of the rich man 
taken from self-indulgent plenty to dreadful suffering 
in the life to come, were all warnings to Judas, if he 
would but have listened. 

It. somewhat solves the mystery that hangs over the 
choice of Judas-into the family of Jesus, to consider, 
that in permitting this discordant nature so near his 
| own, embracing him so long with his love, caring for 

him, teaching and tending him, our Lord was to give 
both example and sympathy to those who, by family 
or social ties, are often bound to the treacherous and 
unworthy. Many a mother, many a wife, many a 
brother, or sister, or friend, bearing with a hard- 
minded, selfish, unsympathetic, and treacherous bro- 
ther, son, husband, or friend, can see the master’s foot- 
steps before them in the’ roughest places, and learn 
from him how to love that bitterest enemy, a professed 
and treacherous friend. That in all points he might 
be tempted as we are, this trial was permitted by the 
Father. To Jesus, as to us, was given the anguish of 
loving in vain. 
So, too, his tenderness for John, whom tradition 
reports to have been the youngest of the disciples, 
marked a delicate sense of character. To lean on his 
bosom was not sought by Matthew or Thomas, though 
both loved him supremely, it fell to the lot of John—as 
in a family flock, one, the youngest and tenderest, is 
always found silently near the mother; the others 
smite to see him always there, and think it well. There 
are touches in St. John’s narrative, of that silent 
accord betweén him and Jesus, that comprehension 
without words, that comes between natures strung alike 
-to sympathy. To him he commended his mother, as 
the nearest earthly substitute for himself. Yet, after 
all, when for this one so dear, so. accordant with bis 
own personal feelings, a request was made for station 
and honor in the heavenly kingdom, he promptly 
refused. Personal affection was to have nothing to do 
with that realm of things which belonged to the purely 
Divine disposal. 


SECTARIANISM AND-LIBERALITY. 


HAT do these two words mean? 
general signification is evident enough, yet I 
am sometimes not a little puzzled by the use that is" 
made of them, and should be glad to have Mr. Beecher, | 
or some other wise man, tell me what they really 
signify. 
I will suppose a case. A library is organized in a 
community where many differing shades of opinion on 
philosophical and religious subjects exist, and it is_ 
understood that it shall be in no sense sectarian. I find 
on its shelves the works of Lecky, Huxley, Mill, 
Spencer, and other thinkers of that type. Iam glad 
to find them, for I want to know what such men have 
said, and are saying. I want to know, too, what has 
been said in reply to them by able men of opposing 
views; but on inquiring for the latter am told, ‘‘We 
have no sectarian works in this library.’’ I find the. 
Westminster Review, the North American, the Popular 
Science Monthly, on the table of its reading-room, and 
am glad to see and read them, but when I ask for the 
New Englander, am told, ‘‘ We don’t take that; we are 
very careful not to make this a sectarian thing.” 
This, I think, is a fair specimen of the way in which 
the word sectarian is often used, and, as I have said, it 
is a puzzling one. Why is not a Darwinist as much 
of a sectarian as a Calviriist? How can a work 
which gives us Darwin’s, or Huxley’s, or Spencer’s 
peculiar theories, be non-sectarian, and the reply to it 
sectarian? The word is not necessarily a term of re- 
proach, though it has been wielded as such very 
effectively by a certain class of writers and speakers 


and parrowness, .Webster defines sectarian as *‘ one.of 
a sect; one of a party iu religion which has separated 


tenets differing from those of the prevailing denomina- 


‘Wil but seck it. 


Their | 


sect, bigotedly attached to the tenets and interests of 
@ denomination.” Therefore, if we understand the 
word, one may be either a bigoted or liberal sectarian 


according as he holds his opinions narrowly or broad- - 


i but, surely, a man holding one set of views is, of 
ity, no more a sectarian in the bad sense of the 
than another, holding exactly the opposite ones, 

word liberal, with the kindred words li:erality 
and liberalism, is also used in the same perplexing 
way. 

When those who adopt what they choose to call free 
religious views, get together, they uniformly have a 
great deal to say about their liberality, their having 
‘ thrown off the fetters of superstition and attained to a 
glorious breadth and freedom of thought. This is all 
very well; they have a right to indulge in any amount 
of self-gratulation and self-complacency; it is a harm- 
less little amusement, so far as others are concerned, 
about the good taste of which we can all have our in- 
dividual opinions. Butif they mean, furthermore, to 
claim a monopoly of free thought and to assert that all 
who are not in sympathy with them are narrow, 
ignorant, and so fettered by superstition that they dare 
not use their reasoning faculties, but are centuries be- 
hind them in all sound knowledge and largeness and 
breadth of comprehension, then it becomes a more 
serious thing. 

Apparently, they do mean just this, and to say, 
“‘ We stand on a pinnacle, uplifted, far above the rest 
of the world; we breathe free air; we are not afraid to 
reason; we are not bound down by musty old beliefs. 
and superstitions; we dare to think honestly and fear- 
lessly.’’ Very well, my friend, boast of your courage, 
if you choose, but what right have you to say that I 
who have come to very different conclusions, have not 
dared to use my reason as honestly and boldly as you 
have yours? What proof have you of this, or what riz sht 
to assert it without proof? If I say, “I have used the 
faculties God gave me, faithfully and fearlessly, and 
I accept as vital truths what you reject,” why should 
you arrogantly assume that I accept them because I 
am ignorant and cowardly—because I am not com- 
petent to investigate fairly, or am too timid to avow 
my honest convictions; or, to horrow one of your own 
phrases, “am still a benighted bond-slave to old con- 
servatisms’’? 

This standing on a pinnacle and looking down with 
supreme pity on all other men may be vastly pleasant. 
I have no doubt it is; but is it liberal, I would ask? Is 
it not just possible that those who regard themselves 
as so much broader, freer, nobler, and more liberal 


row and bigoted themselves? Does the name liberal 
belong par excellence to those who assume that they 
only bave liberty and light, and that all who differ 
from them are groveling in medieval ignorance and 
darkness? 

‘Does Liberalism mean toleration to those only who 
go Outefrom you on the side of materialism and in- 
fidelity and contemptuous scorn for Calvinists, Meth- 
odists and Baptists? It was once supposed to mean a 
noble and generous toleration of all beliefs and of all 
honest men of every faith; and if those who ring per- 
petual changes on the word assume that they alone are 
capable of any broad or noble thinking, or of attain- 
ing to the higher-plane of sound philosophy, they are 
but poor e ples of the virtue, for in assuming this 
lies, to my tdakine. the very essence of illiberality and 
narrowness. If not, what does the word liberal mean? 

xX. Y. Z. 


INCREASE. OUR FAITH. 


— dear Unknown Friend, 


QUOTE again a paragraph from your letter, 
from which I have in a previous reply quoted 

more fully, because it represents so exactly a common 

experience. Your first trouble is that you had not re- 


‘pentance; your second is that you have not faith. 


— are your words: 

ugh I suppose there is a God I can’t realize it; and 
sid can I trust one who seems like a myth? When I read the 
Bible it seems like a watery I can't realize that such @ person 
as Christ ever really liv 

One or. two nbn after I received your letter I 
sat with it open in my hand, pondering how to answer 
you. It was a magnificent night. Up through the 
gap which the Hudson cuts through the heart of the 
mountains, the clouds were marching like an armed 
band that had made or found a breach iu nature’s 
ramparts, and were sweeping if from the coast for an 
incursion upon the country beyond. The moon wasat 
its full, and shone upon,:and ever and anon through, 
the clouds, with a light that bathed the whole sleep- 
ing landscape below in a soft radiance, and that paint- 
ed every few moments a rainbow of most delicate - 
colors on the edge of the clouds. As I looked at the 
moon it was impossible to realize that she was, com- 
paratively, stationary, and that it was the clouds that 
were in motion. On the contrary, it seemed to be the 
clouds that were standing still, and the moon that was 
plunging through. them like a storm-tossed ship 
through the waves of an angry sea. I could not 
realize that the moon was still and the clouds in 
motion; but I knew it; and I acted on my knowl- 


tions accordingly. 


toa 


Unless younsvea wonderfully 


than all the rest of mankind, may be the least bit nar- | 


edge, for I was to go to the city in the morning, and 
the clouds foretold a storm, and I made my prepare- ; 
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» of the late Dr. Candlish: 
. more vivid and realizing sense of eternal things—of sin 
: g@nd salvation, and of the great coming change; but I 


extend it. 


_THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. IX., No. 8 


“I dety you to realize that the earth is round, not fiat. 
:But if you were to be invited to take a tour of the 
‘globe, you would start in perfect confidence that your 
journey would bring you back to your starting point. 
For we always act on our knowledge, not on our 
realization. The one is the product of our reason, the 
- other of our imagination. 
Now, it is a delightful thing to have a realizing sense 
-ot spiritual things, to see the truth, to look on the 
things that are unseen, to rejoice in the certitude of the 
“divine presence and the divine grace and companion- 
-ghip. There is such an experience, an experience which 
nothing can ever take from the soul which has once 
possessed it. But this stands at the end, not at the be- 
‘ginning of 9 Christian life. It was the experience of 
Moses when’he went up upon Mount Sinai and talked 
with God, but not when by faith he esteemed the re- 
_proaches of Christ greater riches than the treasures of 
Egypt. It was the experience of Peter when, after 
-three years of personal conference with Christ, and 
-after having borne in upon him by unanswerable evi- 
-Gence the resurrection of the Lord, he preached the 
revival sermon at the day of Pentecost, but not when 
“he forsook his nets to follow the Galilean Rabbi, nor 
- when he rebuked his master for speaking of his cruci- 
: fixion, nor when, discouraged and in despair at the 
- death of the Master, he gave up the ministry and went 
- back to his nets again. It was the experience of Paul 
- when, nearing his death-hour, he cried, exultingly: 
- & Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of right- 


eousness ;”’ but not when, perplexed and thunderstruck, 
. hesaid to his unknown Questioner: “ Lord, what wilt 
: thou have me to do?” What would you have, dear un- 
. known friend? Would you have manhood under a 
» pinafore? Would you have autumnal fruits in April? 
' * We are saved by hope. But hope that ts seen ts not 
. hope: for what a man seeth why doth he yet hope for? 
_ But if we hope for what we see not then do we with pa- 
ttence watt for it.”’ 


Do you imagine that your experience is peculiar to 
> yourself? It is the common experience of all discip] 


« of the Master. Since I received your letter I hav 
. fallen upon the following words, almost the last words. 
‘“‘T would fain have had a 


am resting on the Word, which is abiding and sure; I 


- gm resting in Christ and Him crucified.” 


Are not then repentance and faith conditions of com- 
. ing to Christ? Yes! But the repentance that ceases 
to do evil, not that which realizes the exceeding sin- 
- fulness of sin; the faith that follows Christ, not that 
. faith that appreciates all that he is. This repentance, 


: this faith, came as his gift to us, not our gift to him. 


Do you ask what then am I to.do? I answer, if you 


> are now in the conscious habit of any sin, abandon it. 
_._. Jf not, “forget the things that are behind,” Jeave Christ 
> ‘to take care of your sins, and take you hold of present 
.-@uty. Use the Bible as a practical guide. @ook to 


«-God daily in prayer for strength and help. If your 
“prayer must be the prayer of the half-convinced athe- 


; ist, “Oh God, if there be a God, have mercy on me,”’ 
: that is prayer enough to begin on, and leave the deeper 
« experiences of repentance and of a realizing faith to 


_ be learned in Christ’s school. You will not learn them 
outside. | 
- If I were asked what is the simplest statement of the 


« Gospel in the Bible Mhink I should answer, Isaiah 55: 7. 


. “If all the rest of the Bible were lost to the world there 
. is enough in that promise to give the soul anchorage— 
_ Let the wicked forsake his way; stop all known and 
- recognized sin; and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
: stop the sins within as well a3 those without, ¢. ¢. make 


this your aim and purpose; and let him return unto 
the Lord and he will have mercy upon him, and unto 


-\our God, for he will abundantly pardon. Be ready to 


e his help and you will find him abundantly ready 
Yours, sincerely, 
LAIcus. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
By GrorGcE M. Tow ez. 


T is thirty-three years since a Tory House of 
Commons has sat at Westminster. In 1841,a Tory 


» majority of ninety was returned, and Sir Robert Peel 
- succeeded Lord Melbourne as Prime Minister. But 


"this triumph of the party which, having governed 


' steadily from the accession of Pitt in 17838 to the resig- 


‘ mation of Wellington in 1830, was at last overthrown 
‘by the party of electoral reform, under Lerds Grey, 


. John Russell, and Brougham, was not a long-lived one. 
| * Sir Robert Peel, after ruling five years, became, in 


--1845, a convert to the repeal-of the corn laws, and as 
Premier proposed the abolition of that odious protect- 
‘ive impost. This divided the Tories into two campas. 


“One hundred of them, including Mr. Gladstone, ad- 


. hered’'to the Premier; the rest of the Tories, under the 
lead of Lord Stanley (afterwards Earl of Derby), Lord 
‘George Bentinck, and Mr. Disraeli, separated from 


“Peel, and thenceforth bitterly opposed him. Within a 


“year, Peel, who carried the repeal of the corn laws by 
the aid of the Liberals, was forced to retire from office. 


‘The election which followed resulted in a Liberal tri- 


“umph; and from that day to this the Liberals have 
‘always controlled 6 majority in the House of Com- 
“mons, 

These brief and weak Tory Cabinets, however, have 


tn the tntorval between Lord John 


~ 


' first Premiership and that of Mr. Gladstone. {n 1882, 


the disagreement between Lords Palmerston and Rus- 
sell caused the defeat of the latter in the House, and 
he was displaced by the Tory Earl of Derby; but the 
tenure of the latter, opposed as he was by a combina- 
tion of Peelites and Liberals, continued for less than a 
year. Again, in 1858, an adverse vote of the House of 
Commons ousted the Liberals under Palmerston, and 
Derby a second time essayed to govern by the aid of a 
minority party, with as little success and as brief a 
possession of office as before. Lord Derby became 
Premier for the third time in 1866, when Lord Russell 
was defeated on a clause of the new Reform Bill; and 
this time.the Torics managed to retain the government 
for about two years. Lord Derby gave up the Pre- 
miership to Disraeli early in 1868, and it was then that 
the famous “* Household Suffrage ’’ bill was carried by 
a Tory Cabinet aided by Liberal votes. On all three of 
these occasions the Tory Ministers were forced to gov- 
ern in the face of a hostile majority. 

In a period of forty-four years, therefore, the Tories 
have held the administration nine years, and the Lib- 
erals the other thirty-five; while in only five of the 
forty-four years has there been a Tory majority in the 
lower House. 

The recent elections have resulted in an unexpected 
and decisive Tory triumph. In a House comprising 
658 members, Mr. Disraeli may count on at least 350; 
the Liberals, including such Radicals as Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. Peter Taylor, and Messrs. Burt and Mac- 
donald (the representatives of the trades-union miners), 
comprise not far from 260 members; and the Irish 
** Home Rulers,’”’ who may be considered as Indepen- 
dent Liberals on all questions except those pertaining 
to Irish subjects, consist of 55 of the members elect. 
That this result must be a surprise to Mr. Disraeli him- 
self may be judged by the fact that the Liberal ma- 
jority in the late Parliament, when it first met, was rio 
less than 116; and that although divisions in the Lib- 
eral ranks constantly reduced this preponderance dur- 
ing the five years gf Mr. Gladstone’s Premiership, that 
statesman could still count on a majority of 66 when 
& month ago he made his appeal to the country. The 
majority is almost exactly reversed; and Mr. Disraeli, 
for the first time since, thirty years ago, he became one 
of the leaders of the “ true-blue” Tories, finds himself 
in possession of power backed by the substantial sup- 


' port of the House of Commons. 


What has caused so unlooked-for and general a re- 
action? The official career of the Gladstone cabinet 
has been the most brilliant and the most fruitful in 
great measures since the death of William Pitt. Hav- 
ing acquired power, with more than a hundred major- 
ity behind him, by pledging himself to deal with 
disaffection and to correct long-standing Irish abuses, 
Mr. Gladstone at once entered upon a series of bold, 
and, in the main, effective legislative measures with 
this end in view. 
dowed the “‘ upas tree ” of the Irish Church, the symbol 
of Protestant conquest and unjust dominion. Then 
he reformed the Irish land law, to protect the poor 
tenants from the tyranny and caprice of the great 
landlords. Next he endeavored—but in this he failed 
—to secure a just and impartial system of higher edu- 
cation for the Irish youth. Nor were his Irish reforms 
the only claim which Mr. Gladstone could put forth to 
the gratitude of the country. He established the bal- 
lot, by which electoral independence and security from 
intimidation were secured to the lower-class voters; 
he abolished the corrupt system of the purchase of | 
army commissions, thus substituting merit for money 
as the qualification for military promotion; he carried 
a broad, though far from perfect scheme of universal, 
compulsory and free education ; he created a Supreme 
Court of Appeal; he carried to success the Ashantee 
war; he negotiated the Washington treaty and liqui- 
dated the Alabama claims, thereby clearing away the 
only obstacle to amity between Great Britain and the 
United States; and he reduced taxation, exercised 
economy, and prepared the way to the total abolition 
of the hated income tax. 

With such titles to renewed cenfidence as these, Mr. 
Gladstone dissolved Parliament, and made his appeal 
to the people. Why has the result been adverse to 
him? Several causes have operated to bring about his 
defeat. It seems probable that the country has become 
weary for the present of reform agitations. It is an 
English trait to move slowly. The rapidity and extent 
of the changes wrought by Mr. Gladstone have no 
doubt frightened many of the more moderate Liberals. 
They think it full time to “rest and be thankful.” 
The prospect of new schemes of reform has become, 
for the time, distasteful. Added to this, the dissensions 
which various Ministerial measures have sown in the 
Liberal ranks have been fatal to its union against the 
compact organizatiun of the Tories in the elections. 


The whole beer and publican interest was alienated by | 


the Licensing Bill; and this interest has been im- 
portant enough to turn the scale in many of the 
boroughs and in some of the counties. The Dissenters 
were profoundly dissatisfied with certain provisions in 
the Education Bill, whereby the Established Church 
has acquired a large controlling influence over primary 


instruction; and thousands of Dissenters either re- | 


mained away from the polls, or ran a third candidate, 


thns aiding in the election of Tories. The Radical|. 


Finally the Trish demand for Home Bley whic: has 


He first disestablished and disen- | 


| risen in a very brief period to formidable proportions, 
has replaced a considerable number of Irish Liberals 
by men who are neither Liberals nor Tories, but are 
solely devoted and banded together for the purpose of 
obtaining a separate Parliament to legislate at Dubin 
on Irish affairs. 

It is not so much, therefore, the popularity of Mr. 
Disraeli’s person or principles, or of reactionary Tory- 
ism, as weariness and disunion among the Liberals, 
that has produced a Tory majority of fifty in the House 
of Commons, and opened the way to a Disraeli Cab- 
inet. Indeed, what the Tory policy is has always been 
an unexplained mystery. Bitter as have been the de- 
nunciations of that party against what Disraeli calls 
the “ plundering and blundering ” course of Mr. Glad- 
stone, angry as have been ite anathemas against the 
“spoliation’’ of a church, “invasion” of the rights of 
land, “assaults”? upon vested interests commercial, 
ecclésiastical, and military, no one supposes that the 
new Cabinet will, even with their majority of fifty, 
attempt to reverse any of the great measures of the 
past five years. -It is true that, for the first time in 
nearly half a century, the two Houses of Parliament 
are in full accord. The House of Lords has always 
been and is now overwhelmingly Tory; and Mr. Dis- 
raeli will have, what Mr. Gladstone; Lord Palmerston, 
and Lord Russell never had, the advantage of the full 
support of both branches of the legislative Estate. But 
to seek to reéstablish the Irish Church, to abolish 
tenant right and the ballot, or to restore army pur- 
chase and the appellate jurisdiction of the Peers, would 
be to invite revolution; and Mr. Disraeli is too shrewd 
not to be fully aware thatsuch a result would follow. 
Nor, on the other hand, is that versatile statesman 
likely to repeat the “leap in the dark’? which he found 


it necessary: to make when he was Prime Minister be- 
fore. Governing with a Liberal House, he was then | 


forced to devise something which would compel 
Liberal support. He therefore astonished the world 
by proposing his scheme of Household Suffrage. He is 


now relieved from such sacrifices of party principle to . 


place. At last he has an opportunity to show what the 
Tory policy really is. That he will introduce any 
‘harassing’ reforms is not to be anticipated; and it 


seems likely that, if he finds it necessary to make any. 


vigorous demonstrations, it will be in the direction of 
foreign policy. English armaments will probably be 


enough, we may expect to see England once mere 
meddling with Continental complieations. What can 
be done to modify past Liberal measures in a Conserva- 
tive sense, without arousing a dangerous state of the 
public mind, will no doubt be attempted. Education 


England clergy. The income tax will be retained to 
provide for foreign exigencies. It is not unlikely that 
a less friendly attitude toward Russia in the East will 
be assumed. 
self to matters of administration, leaving it to a future 
Liberal Cabinet to institute farther changes _ in the 
ancient constitution. 

But a Tory government, devoted to political dull- 
ness, must bring almost certain party modifications, 
the effect of which will be serious on the destinies of 
the Empire. England has not abandoned her career 
of progress, or settled down permanently into political 
stagnation. The late election was the recoil before 
| taking larger leaps than she has taken yet. Bradlaugh, 
the republican leader, expressed the fervent hope that 
the Tories would succeed ; since the temporary reaction 
would be followed by a rapid counteraction, Liberal- 
ism would become more pronounced and radical, and 
the party of progress would be impelled to propose 
more vital changes than if Mr. Gladstone remained in 
power. It seems reasonable to believe that this will be 
‘the result. The English will become more wearied by 
Tory torpor than ever they were with Liberal restless- 
ness; and the rebound will be to an advanced point: 
Elements have been stirred up within the past decade 
which no Tory charming can charm again to slumber. 
The forces of labor, strengthened incalculably by the 
uprising of the agricultural laborers, are already 8 
power dangerous to ignore, and fatal to resist. While 
the Tory government is going on the even tenor of its 


way, the agitation will steadily proceed among the | 


masses. New leaders will arise and replace the worn- 
out Liberal chiefs, who have done their work well and 
worthily, and need the rest to which the nation has 
relegated them; and, if we mistake not, the new lead- 
ers will bé men of a less compromising mould, deter- 
mined to achieve reforms to which the Gladstone 
policy has been but “tinkering,” and to abolish pro- 
scriptive evils in comparison with which the Irish 
cant. 
LOVES FANTASY. 
Br Katg Putnam Osaoon. 


increased, and should Tory ascendancy last long” 


will continue to be devominational, and, as far as legis-. 
lation can do it, left in the hands of the Church of 


Otherwise, Mr. Disraeli will confine him: | 
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Nor any faintest breath may stir 
The tender hush that midnight keeps, , 
The while she sleeps! 
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Hundreds of the readers of this paper have on some 
“one occasion or another found themselves within the walls of 
the Yale College chapel. Its flat ceiling, its rectangular, un- 
cushioned seats, its box-like galleries, thrones, and sentry 

t will be retained in the vivid recollection at least of 
those who fixed themselves for four years under its shadows. 
A change is to come over that mass of brick and discomfort. 
The architect has pronounced its doom by the completion of 
his plans for the expected new chapel. Even the bad site is 
to be ignored, the corner of Elm and College streets opposite 
the theological school Being selected for the future edifice, 
The new building is to accommodate about twelve hundred 
persons; in all its appointments it will be modern and 
finished ; and opportunity will be given to make the windows 
beautiful with memorial designs and inscriptions. The esti- 
mated cost is one hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 


After giving a number of figures showing the growth 
of the Reformed Church in this country during the last 
twenty years, the Christian Intelligencer claims that they 
indicate a steady advance in those outward and inward 


elements which mark prosperity and strength. “ Outside_ 


of the three cities of New York, ‘Albany, and Phila- 
delphia, where local causes: hinder, the progress of the 
\denomination is very encouraging. It is manifest that the 
Church has undeveloped resources and power in reserve 
which ought to be immediately brought out and applied to 
the practical uses ef the Kingdom of Christ. She only needs 
a Pentecost, a mighty revival in her pulpits and pews, in her 
homes and schools, to make her a blessing. By the grace of 
God, she is strong to labor and to stand in that Divine 
wtrength. Should it ever be her destiny to be united with 
any other ecclesiastical body, she will not enter that new re- 
jJation as a weakling.” The principal statistics given are 
that, from 1853, to 1873, the Reformed churches have grown 
from 822 to 481; the ministry from 332 to 501; the families 

from 26,642 to 41,244; the trom te 


The Methodist takes up a subject which is recei 
peor and timely attention, and comments as folldws 

t: “Expository preaching, or more of it, would be a 
ae ae both ministers and people. . In the first place, it 
would put an end to the effort to be eloquent on the part of 
preachers who have not the gift of eloquence. Again, it 
would, wisely used, favorably affect the substance of our 
preaching by keeping it cloge to the Scripture. For want of 
an adequate denominational literature our younger preachers 
are compelled to forage in every direction ; and, though many 
gather spoil, others are despoiled of the simplicity of their 
faith. This is the only explanation we can give of the singu- 
lar changes we have known from Methodism to the moet 
liberal creeds of Christianity, so called. Then again, exposi- 
tory preaching is the most adequate to meet the wants of a 
Christian congregation. It accords, too, with the free habit 
of thought characteristio of our age. If the voice of the 
pews could be condensed into a single utterance, in our epin- 
ion it would be: ‘Don’t preach to us a cut-and-dried theo- 
logical aystem, but go back to THE BOOK and tell us what it 
means.’ Of course, every preacher who stands in a pulpit has 
made up his mind what is the sum of ‘the teaching of Script- 
ure. He has his theory of the meaning of the Bible; but let 


him unfold that according to the language of the Book itself.” | 


Prrsowat Norss.—Oberlin College receives five thou- 
sand dollars asa bequest from the late Sardis Burchard, of 
Tremont, Ohfo, an old-line Abolitionist.—General John Tyler, 
son of the late President Tyler, has been licensed to preach 
by the quarterly conference of the Southern Methodist 
Church, which met recently at Tallahassee, Fla.—Rev. Emile 
F. Cook, of Paris, one of the delegates to the Alliance who 
escaped from the Ville du Hawre and encountered equal peril 
on the Loch Earn, died in the south of France on the 20th ult., 
where he had gone to recover from the effects of his suffer- 
ings and exposure. He leaves a wife and eight children, and 
it is now proposed to raise five thousand dollars or more in 
gold for their benefit, as has been done already for the fami- 
lies of the other two delegates who were lost.—Rev. Thomas 
Smith, a Baptist minister ofthe old predestinarian faith, was 
one hundred and one years old on January 224. He lives in 
Parrotteville, Cooke Co., Tenn., and is still hearty. He was the 
pastor of one church for forty-four years and he still preaches. 
—Rev. Dr. Nelson Rounds of the Methodist Church in Oregon, 


and formerly President of Willamette College, died January 
24, aged sixty-seven.—By the will of the late Gail Borden, the 


American Bible Society receives thirteen thousand dollars, the 
Tract Society five thousand, the American Missionary Associ- 
ation and the Sunday-School Union two thousand each.— Rev. 
Dr. Hamlin, of Constantinople, who is spending the winter in 
this country in the interests of Christian education in the 
Turkish Empire, has been compelled by the state of his health 
to go te Florida for a season.—Rev. Dr. Benjamin Schneider 
and wife, of the American Board, have arrived at Constanti- 
nople after their visit here. Dr. Sohneider went out first in 
1883.—Miss Sarah F. Norris, M.D., of the Woman’s Board of 


missionaries have greatly desired for years.—Ex-President 
Woolsey, of New Haven, concluded on the 8th inst. the 
special course of sermons delivered during the winter in the 
Collegiate Reformed Church in this city. His subject was. 


One on which he was heard with great interest in view of his 


researches in international jurisprudence, namely, ‘‘A Uni- 


. Vorsal Law of Nations and its Relations to Christianity.”— 


Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist Church, is in the City of 
Mexico looking after his church missionary interests there.— 
The vessel in which Rev. E. P. Herrick and wife and Miss 
‘Strong sailed, six weeks ago, for Mexico as missionaries was 
wrecked on her passage, but all on board were saved by a 


of refuge and prisons (which their reservations are), help 
those who are disposed to help themselves, and make them 
fear and respect the higher authorities. But it is said that 
this will bring us to a war with them. It certainiy will, and _, 
a hard war it will be. But after it there will be peace, and. 
whatare left of them will be good citizens. Weare at war with. 
them to-day, and there has never been a day since 1492 when. 
we have not been at war with them. Our Eastern philan- 
thropists, who have learned so much from Cooper’s novels, 
know nothing of the homes that are every day destroyed on 
this Western frontier by the ‘saintly red men.’” Is it true 
that we treat each other in this fashion, as Mr. Baum says? 
It appears to us that this is just the point; when we treat the 
Indians as we treat one another, they may be brought around 
to live on terms of peace with the white man. : 


\ FOREIGN. 


To discover the true Mt. Sinai has been the ambition 
of all Eastern travelers and archmologists. Dr. Beke, the 
English explorer in that direction, claims that he has at last 
located the mountain. It is situated a day’s journey north- 
east of the village of Akabia in Arabia, at an altitude of five 
thousand feet above the sea. Dr. Beke is confident that he 
has discovered the true Sinai at this point, from the fact that 
he found the remains of animals that had been sacrificed, and 
had also made out Sinaitic inscriptions. Itisnotat all cartain 
other Oriental travelers will share his confidence in the 


he Unitarians at Melbourne, Australia, have been 
dri to appoint a lady as their pastor, and they have no rea- 
son t their choice. They were for some time without 
any recognized teacher, and persons nominally belonging to 
the denomination occasionally forced their way into the pul- 
pit to promulgate peculiar and exiravagant views, to the 
great annoyance of the congregation. To avoid these scan- 
dals, a Miss Turner was induced to officiate temporarily, and 
after a few months’ experience she has been formally inducted 


to the church. She conducts the service without any embar- 


rassment, and her sermons are carefully prepared essays, 
quietly delivered. The London Times correspondent who 
sends the item calls this following an American precedent. 


The Week. 


[From Tuesday, Feb. 17, te Monday, Feb, 23.} 


Reform, as represented by Colonel McClure, has 
sustained a defeat at Philadelphia. His supporters, although 
reasonably numerous, could not make head against the pow- 
erful, united, machinery of the Republican Ring, so Stokely 
will be the Centennial Mayor.’ Not that there was more 


‘Cheating at the polls on ene side than on the other, nor that 


McClure and his associates would have given the city such a 
government as is in all respects to be desired. Whatever 
Stokely may have done rightly in the way of reform, and 
however worthy he may personally be, he is nevertheless in 
Office through the machinations of a ring of which every de- 
cent member of society ought to disapprove. The fact that 
this ring must of necessity have much to say about the ad- 
ministration of Centennial funds may possibly réact unfavor- 
ably on the success of the enterprise. 


Thursday and Friday witnessed a brisk debate in the 
House on the franking question, the occasion being the report 
of Mr. Packer’s bill authorizing the free distribution of public 
documents printed by authority of Congress, of seeds fur- 


*nished by the Agricyltuyal Department, and permitting the 


free exchange of newspapers between publishers, and the free 
transmission of weekly journals within the counties where 
they are published. It is not unnatural that Congressmen 
should plainly see the brightness of the franking blessing 
after it has taken its flight. The above “ privilege” was re- 
pealed when the Congressional conscience was in a morbid 
state of tenderness, owing to sundry sweeping exposures, 
and it is now becoming apparent how great a privilege it was. 
As Mr. Kasson of Iowa remarked, the 494 Congress seems bent 
on undoing the one act for which the 42d Congress bas re- 
ceived nothing but praise. Mr. Kasson, in short, pulled the 
proposed bill to pieees so effectually that some of its friends 
lost their temper entirely, and it leoked at one time as 
though there would be an old-fashioned row. The fact is 
that when we send men to Congress who will hire their 
speeches written, and are willing to have them printed in the 
reports as actually delivered whether they have been or not, 
just so long we shall have a party that will sponge the Gov- 
ernment in every possible way. 


' Although Mr. Gladstone goes back to Parliament as 
& member from Greenwich, it is pretty generally believed 
that his career asa leading statesman is ended. To be sure 
the same thing was said of Disraeli when he took his turn at 
waking an unsuccessful appeal to the people in 1868. But 
years tell ange slice out of ‘a man’s life in its advanced 
stages, and Mr. Gladstone may be regarded as laid upon the 
shelf. He sent in his resignation early in the week, and Mr. 
Disraeli was at once summoned to consult with, that is to 
say, to advise, the Queen as to what shall next be done. It. 
were unfair to assume that with the defeat of the liberal 
party as represented by Mr. Gladstone the cause of progress 
has received a check which will prove more than temporary. 
People have grown a trifle tired of the extreme ponderosity 
of his reforms. Under a leader with more personal mag- 
netism perhaps conservatism would have fared worse, and it 
is by no means improbable that a year or two may develop 
such a leader, and reinaugurate a policy which, under Mr. 
Disraeli’s management, will not receive much encourage- 


assigned as follows, with Mr. Disraeli as Prime Minister: 
President of the Council, the Duke of Richmond ; Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Cairns; the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Northcote; 
Foreign Affairs, the Bari of Derby ; OColontes, the Earl of 


tne mew admiration. 


eyreak up their tribal relations, drive them from their cities 


ment. Under the new Government the departments are | 


| International weather reperts are now a estab ed 


fact, thanks to the efficient representations of the m 
logical congress at Vienna last summer. It is ex 
satisfactory to see a matter which is really of great mo 
inaugurated without a flourish of trumpets and really put } 


“operation before nine-tenths of the world know that it is 


talked of. At twenty-five minutes to eight o’clock, a.m., 
Washington time, nearly all the weather stations in the North 

ern Hemisphere will register the barometric pressure, the 
temperature, the direction and force of the wind, etc., etc. 

These will bé transmitted to the central stations and at once’ 
interchanged by telegraph, so that within an hour or two all 
the principal meteorologists of Christendom will know what 
the weather is everywhere else. Of course this system cannot 
be complete until the Southern as well as the Nothern Hem- 
isphere can be picketed by observers, but the existing system 

potent “ weather breeders” perhaps on the earth’s surface, 
where stated observations are at present impossible. It is 
suggested that sectional charts, marked off in parallels of lat- 
itude and longitude, be furnished to steamship lines. On 
these the ship’s course can be marked with running notes 
as to the weather, etc. If every steamship captain should. 
promptly on his arrival mail such a map as this to the Meteor- 
ological Bureau of the country, a series of gg arn Aig 
— for the Nostaees Hemispere, would shortly be 


letters were lately published in the 
Army and Navy Journal from Major Abbot of the Engineer 
corps, now detailed as Superintendent of the army torpedo 


experiments at Willet’s Point, and Captain Jeffers, Chief of. 


the Navy Ordnance Bureau. These officers of our two mili- 
tary services represent a.branch of defensive warfare which 
would be of the last importance to us case of a foreign war, 
and it is not uncomfortable to be assured that both the army 
and the navy are well prepared in this respect. In the course 


of recent Congressional debates it has been remarked by. 
those who are opposed to heavy expenditures for coast de- _ 
fence, that our great maritime cities have nothing to fear 


from the heavy iron-clads of European navies. This is author- 
itatively contradicted. Not one of the great sea-going iron- 
clads has been built without careful calculations as to the 


possibility of getting her over the bars which-guard most of — 


our principal harbors. It is therefore necessary that the de- 
fences of these harbors should be maintained in a state of 
eficiency, and General Sherman gave some very good rea- 
sons the other day, in his testimony before the Military Com- 
mittee, why such defences sre needed only at such ports. 
“The whole problera,” sait he, “of sea-coast defence has 
changed within my day. The building of railroads, whereby 
five, ten, or fifteen thousand men may be picked up and 
thrown from one point to another with great rapidity, and 
with absolute certainty, takes away from the country all fear 
of invasion by any nation on earth. We do not fear,.row, the 
landing, on our coast, of the armies ef any people. The only 
object of fortifications on the sea-board is, therefore, to pro- 
tect some rich city like New York or Boston, which is very 
tempting to an enemy like England, that might dash ip, lay 
the city under contribution, and get out before we could 
wake up. We do not fear the disembarkation on our coast, 
at Baltimore, or at Pensacola, or in North Carolina, of any 
enemy, as we did in 1812. Nothing of that kind ean now hap- 
pen. There is no remote apprehension of it. Therefore I 
would cease this extraordinary expenditure of money at 
every little place where a schooner, or a brig, or 4n ordinary 
ship can run in; and I would only guard the most important 
harbors of refuge and those great cities which alone can 
tempt a foreign enemy to make an attack on our coast.”’ 


Success still attends the temperance movement in 
Ohio. Xenia, which was one of the strongholds of the retail 
liquor trade, and one of the largest of the towns where a cru- 
sade had been attempted, is now, we believe, without a bar- 
room. This is a very prompt justification of Dr. Lewis's pro- 


| phecy, made a few days ago, to the effect that within a month 


the thirstiest man in Xenia would have to drink water or go 


dry. The final triumph of the women of Xenia is described | 


as a most exciting scene. They had been holding their meet- 
ings in a street where there were nine bar-rooms within a 
short distance of one another, and had apparently made no 
impression. For three days they had devoted themselves to 
one of these saloons which was considered the worst. In the 
afternoon of the fourth day, the proprietor, who had evinced 
no signs of an intent to capitulate, suddenly opened his doors, 
invited the ladies in, rolled his barrels into the street, poured 
the liquor into the gutters, and, in short, surrendered at dis 

cretion. The town nearly went wild with delight at the vio- 
tory. Bells were rung, schools were dismissed, a meeting of 
Grangers cheered the announcement, every soul who could 
do so, indeed, ran. to the scene of victory to join in the gen- 
eral rejoicing. In the cities small progress is as yet made, 
and the belief is gaining ground, even among the most saa- 


guine, that at present the reform must of necessity be con- 


fined to the country. The few attempts made to clese the 
doors of city grog-shops have merely brought ridicule and 
discouragement upon the participants. Perhaps a means for 


reaching the cities will suggest itself by the time that the 


movement has reached ite full development elsewhere. 
Meanwhile the opposition is organising, its headquarters 
being naturally at Cincinnati. The wholesale dealers and 
brewers will not see their immense trade swept away without 


astruggle. It is not easy, however, to devise a plan whereby 


a crowd of women engaged in singing and prayer can be dis- 
persed. Violence is dangerous as well as distasteful, and 


under the circumstances, the courts and the police are nearly - 


certain to be on the side of the women, so that wholesale in- 
junctions and arrests are scarcely practicable. It is especially 
to be noticed how little opposition comes from the pross. 
We have yet to see a decent journal which fails to recognize 


been few and contemptible. 


The United States iron-clad Dictator, which was 
from her consort in a gale off Cape Hatteras, early 


last week, and not heard of for several days, has reached Key 


Weat in time to prevent any wide-spread anxiety. 
For some reason or other England has thought: it 
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one tion at Bombay, India, and finds ready access to high-caste a | 
,ro- families by her profession ; this is just the opening which the ee 

pal clergyman of Boston, preached the of the course of | | | 

Ace Berkeley sermons in Yale College on the 7th inst. to a crowaed | tary of State for India, the Marquis of Salisbury ;-Postmaster- - ee o. 
ne ‘SQdience.—Rev. Henry M. Baum, of Laramie City, Wyoming | General, Lord John Manners; Wor, Gathorne Hardy; Admt- | best to re-garrison the Uanadian fortified town: iD regula: : 4 
“Territory, differs from most. ministers in his view:of the way | ralty, @: Ward Hant; Privy Seal, the Baril of 

Mesnys, “ and'that isto trent thomas we treat one another— 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. No. 8. 


A TIMELY QUESTION. 
By W. CHADWICK. 


Eh good men were only better, 

Would the wicked be so bad? 

Here’s a story with an answer . 
To that question strange and sad. 


Herod, famed among the wicked, 
Called the Great with doubtful right, 
| ‘When a boy of twenty summers 
a With banditti made a fight. 


“Hezekiah, their fierce captain, 
Captured he and put to death ; 
Many a follower then compelled he 
To resign his evil breath. 


It was well done; whe but thinks so? 
Thought not so the Sanhedrin. 
Herod was an Idumean ; 
So his deed became a sin. 


Let him kill his own banditti ; 
Never dare to deal with theirs. 

$o they summoned him to meet them ~- 
And to settle his affairs. } 


Scarcely sooner said than done ’twas; 
Herod came; they wished him back ; 
For he came all clad in armor, 
With his henchmen at his back. 


Cowered the Sanhedrin before him; 
Dared not say asingle word; 

Only Sameas withstood him : 

’ ‘With a brave “ Thus saith the Lord.” 


Herod listened while the Rabbi 
Execrated all his crimes; 3 

Then he vanished. Summers flitted ; 
Fell the land on evil times; 2 


Antony and Cesar ploughed it 
With the iron share of war; 
Tore it with their cruel factions, 
Left it many a dreadful scar ; 


length, from Rome came Herod, 
Sent by Ceesar to be king; . 

‘At the gates his legions thundered, 
Famine gnawed them from within. 


Many months in vain he battered, 
But, at last, surrender came ; 

Then a deed that earned for Herod 
Centuries of hateful fame. 


Since the Sanhedrin had counselled 
Firm resistance to his will, 
et them perish,’ he commanded ; 
“Let their blood the guttezs fill.” 


Only one he granted mercy,— 
fSameas; the very man 
Who had years before withstood him. 
Guess the reason if you can. 


I have guessed it in the question 
Which I venture, strange and sad ; 
If the good were only better, 
Would the wicked be so bad? 


“Che 


CONCERNING SEWAGE. 


has been established by modern science that 

filth and fever occupy to each other the relation 
eof cause and effect; or, to express it more exactly, 
‘filth, in ite various forms of sewage, sewer-gas, surface 
water, and decaying animal and vegetable matter, 
‘the cause of a vast amount of disease. Itacts both asa 
predisposing and as a determining cause. In small 
quantity it lowers the general health of a family or of 
community, taking the color from the cheek, and 
‘the elasticity from the step, destroys the tone of the 
#ystem, and in this way predisposes its victim to 
‘attacks of definite and active disease; while in larger 


Cholera, typhoid and typhus fever, dysentery, and 
many other similar deseases, are produced by using 
water, or breathing filth. 
‘Whence comes the It comes from 

ich con- 


tents into lakes and water sup- 
whose con- 
thoir springs, or whose 

overflow comes the air with 
fits nolsome emell to 


if 


taneously. The city and surrounding country were at. 


| the time nearly or quite exempt from the disease. 


Circumstances pointing so strongly to some local cause, 


' an investigation was made, and the fact disclosed that 


@ communication had become established between the 
sewer and the well from which the iustitution was 
supplied with water. ; 

The Millbank Prison, London, had been noted for 
years for its epidemics of typhoid fever and dysen- 
tery. Its water supply was from the Thames. It 
having been suggested that there might be a con- 
neetion between these frequent outbreaks of disease 
and the water used by the prisoners, an artesian well 
was subk, and the institution supplied from it. With 
the advent of pure water, fever disappeared. 

Dr. John Ewens, of England, relates the following 
case: ** In the spring of 1854 or 1855, (a very dry season), 
an epidemic of typhoid fever of a very severe charac- 
ter, appeared in the hamlet of Whatcombe. It was 
entirely confined to the inhabitants of the houses 
whieh obtained their drinking water from a well, (sit- 
uated immediately opposite the doors of three cot-. 
tages,) the mouth of which was much below the level 
of the surrounding ground, and consequently easily 


admitted the flow of refuse matters, thrown out of the 


houses, into the well. Adjoining houses which obtained 
water from other sources were free from disease; and 
the neighboring village of Whitchurch, with which 
there was constant communication, was absolutely 
free from typhoid, with the exception of two men 
who worked at Whatcombe, and were accustomed to 
take thcir mid-day meal at a cottage near the well, 
and doubtless drank of the water. Suspicion soon fell 
upon the well, which being examined was found in a 
very impure state.” . 

In the London Lancet for November 26th, 1870, 
ocours the following: ‘‘In Islington at a certain dairy 
the milk-cans were washed wi ter taken from a 
tank communicating with the and a little water 
of course remained behind: there was no charge of 
gross admixture of water with ‘the milk, The dairy- 


| man himself died of typhoid, and of one hundred and 


forty families supplied with the milk, seventy con- 
tracted the disease. The majority of the cases occur- 
red in close proximity to the dairy; but in one long 
road, a mile and a half from the dairy, there were 
three families thus supplied with milk; two of these 
had typhoid in them, and they were the only houses in 
which the malady occurred.’’ Hundreds of similar 
examples have been collected during the last few years 
both in this country and in Europe. It has also been 
observed that in towns where improvements have been 
made in the drainage, and in the disposition of refuse- 
matter, there has almost always been a yery marked 
decrease in the death-rate. In Cardiff, England, 


| according to the report of Dr. Buchanan, the death- 


rate was lowered thirty-two per cent., and at Newport 
by the same amount; while in both these places the 
mortality among children under one year of age was 
very greatly diminished. Public improvements in 
nine English towns were followed by a falling off in 
the death-rate, from typhoid fever, of from fifty to 


seventy-five per cent. 


- In fact it has been shown beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that refuse matter by its presence in water, 
and by ite noxious effiuvia in the air, not only produces 


great deterioration in the general health of any com-| 
munity exposed to it; butis. also the direct cause of 


fearful mortality. No town or village whose sinks and 
sewers discharge their contents by the roadside, as 
they do in so many instances, or whose wells and cess- 
pools are located side by side, as they so frequently are, 
can lay claim to general healthfulness, or exemption 
from epidemics; and it is the first duty of those having 
the interests of any such town or village in charge, to 
have enacted and enforced such laws as ate necessary 
te remedy the evil. 

It is extremely difficult in many cases to decitie what 


disposition should be made of sewage; but every one | 


should see to it that the air he breathes is free from ite 
effiluvia, and that the water he drinks contains no trace 


should be located as far as possible from ceas-pools and 
sewers, and should be so built as to afford every possible 
means of protection against the of foreign mat- 
ter. To construct such a well is not t. Com- 
mencing at a point three or four feet from the bottom 


not case. If the 
water means of a 
pump, three or 
four feet the well 
arched with a strong 
otherwise become built as above 


well-water of London disclosed the fact that it was 


composed principally of filtered sewage; and could the 
water used in many of our towns and villages be sub- 


jected to similar tests, much of it would be found unfit" 


for use. It is the first duty of every householder to see to 
it that those under his charge are protected from these 
fruitful causes of disease, and that from his premises 
there go forth no contributions to these causes. Itis the 
first duty of every physician, when he is called upon 
to combat the diseases thus produced, to point out the 
cause and to insist upon its removal. He will often 
find in houses, where all the arrangements are sup- 
posed to be perfect, that there are vile odors in the 
bathroom, or that the children have been making mud- 
pies with putrid filth. He will often find that the over- 
flow pipe of the cistern terminates in the cesspool, and 
that nauseous gases have through this channel been 
absorbed by the water of which the family make daily 
use! He will oftén find dampness and decaying vege- 
table matter in the cellar. . 
Morality and religion suffer in no small degree from 
these causes, and it is the duty of every minister to 


‘wage war from the pulpit upon these forces, which are 


such mighty allies of evil, and so resistless in their 
power to degrade. Let the Church work with half the 


zeal in the cause of sanitary reform that it manifests 


in combating other forms of sin, and it will in a short 
time remove from the earth a greater -obstacle to its 
growth and influence than all the forces of infidelity 
combined. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness—and necessary to it. 
In order to make men godly, the eonditions of godli- 


ness must be supplied; and these conditions coincide 


at many points with those of bodily health. 
It is a strange circumstance that man, in his search 


for the causes of things, has nearly always attempted 


to connect events transpiring under his very eyes with 
causes far removed beyond the power of his observa- 
tion. In nothing has this tendency been stronger than 
in his efforts to trace the causes of disease. Fever and 


pestilence were for many ages supposed to be caused | 


by the shafte of Apollo, or to be sent from heaven as 


the punishment for sin. Modern science, however, 


with its exact methods of investigation and fts rigid 
exclusion of everything ‘“‘not«proven ” from its con- 
clusions, has found that cause and effect are generally 
near neighbors to each other, and that disease is in 
most cases produced by that which is near us, even at 
our very doors; and could the teachings of science be 
faithfully acted on for a few generations, the average 
length of man’s life would be doubled, some of the 
chief sources of his sufferings and the greatest obsta- 


cles to his progress would be removed, and the advent. | 


of that Golden Age be hastened, which has in ail time 

been the dream of the poet and the theme of proph- 

e0y. M.D. 
Monro.aim, N. J., Feb, 10, 1874. 


Che Hittle folks. 


THE BOY WITH RED SHOES. 
A ND not only red, but pointed, and turned up 


at the toes, and, worse yet, no stockings, and, | 


more than that,a red cap, and blue trowsers, made 
like @ bag, with two holes for his legs to go through 


-—which they do nearly up to the knees. 


A droll looking boy, isn’t he? Perhaps you would 
laugh if you saw him; but I do not think you would; 


W, eof wood, and called kob- 
kobs. Then he has curious manners. When he coma 
into a house he is very careful to leave his shoes at the 
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for you would see so many others dressed just like 7 
him that you'd soon get used to it. And, besides, the 
there are other strange things to see about this little ha 
boy’s home. There is the dress of his sister, for in- Ic 
stance. It is a dress of dark blue, with a sort of cap 
“$ on the head, and a piece of white muslin for a veil, 
which she must be sure to pull over her face if any 
of it. As a general rule it may be laid down that all vile | man comes along. 
odors are poisonous ; ahd whatever gives rise to them And if | not red shoes he would be sure 
should be considered as a nuisance and abated. Wells 
quantity it produces the most fearful of maladies 
other way from our way, you ” 
EE well, the wall should be laid in cement, and its : ha 
y more like yours than the other 
he would stare to see the on 
, books, and other things in your 
his school is just large, empty 
boys—leaving their shoes ia see 
you must remember—go 
lesson it, and 
a on 
the ground, and passes without impedi- 
sources of he has to shout louder than the rest. It’ oat 
{ ocean 
| ita slotly oder through our | described would, Yoder oréiear site on one site’ 
house. | 20d If one scholar stops studying 
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tied ‘together, and beaten on the soles of his. feet—| 


which is no joke, I can tell you. | 
When school is dismissed, the whole crowd rushes 
out; and then comes a grand scramble for shoes. The 
- first boy kicks the pile over, and then follows a scene 
gimilar to what you may have seen when fifty Ameri- 
can boys want -the same thing at the same moment. 
If our little red-shoe boy gets hurt, he cries out, “Ya 
Imme!”—which means, “Oh! my mother!” For this 
is a Syrian boy, and this school is a native Syrian 
' Every thing about this boy’s home would seem odd 
1o you. Not the least, the house he livesin. If itis 
in a small village, it is probably made of large stones, 
piled up for the walls, with no mortar to hold them 
together, and looking as if a good shake would tumble 
the whole thing down. For a roof logs are laid across, 
and covered with earth a foot deep. Comical-roof,.did 
yousay? Well, that is not the worst of it—it. is often 
built against a side-hill, and the cattle, and sheep, and 
donkeys walk right on to it, and run about, and have 
regular fights, bringing down dirt and stones on the 
people. To be sure, it does not trouble the natives 


much, for they don’t mind a little dirt—nor a good 


deal, I am afraid. 
| Inside the house is not much more like yours. To 
begin with, it is hardly high enough to stand up in. 
“Jf a man wants to stand up, he can go out doors,” 
‘the people say. At one end of the large room the 
floor is a little higher than the rest, with a trough 
around it. The family live on this higher part, and 
the cattle, horses, sheep, and calves in the lower part, 
and the trough is their diuner-table.. The family man- 
gion—or, rather, end—is luxuriously furnished with 
mats to sleep on, tray to eat from, and a few wooden 
plates and spoons. Of chairs they have no need, for 
there is the floor to sit on; tables would be too high; 
and as for bedsteads, they probably never heard of 
such things. 7 
When the family dine, a tray is placed on a maton 
the floor, and all sit around it. The dinner—either 
camel stew, pottage, olives and rice, or cooked figs—is 
put on the tray, and everyone proceeds to help himself 
from it. If the family were aristocratic, they might 
have chickens, boiled to bite, or a grand mysterious 
dish, made by pounding meat to a paste, seasoning it 
with nuts and onions, and baking 
For a lamp to light this attractive house is provided 
saucer of olive oil, with a piece of wick hanging over 


the edge. | 
The oven used by this family to bake their bread is 


simply a hole in the ground, lined with plaster. Itis| 


‘heated by making a fire init. When burned to bright 
codls, and the oven is hot, the woman sits down by it, 


with a flat stone, on which she beats out her dough. 


till it is thin—like a griddle-cake—and as large as a 
dining-plate, or larger. This thin cake she sticks on 
the smooth side of her oven. It cooks quickly, and 
curls up, but before it falls she snatches it off, and 
puts anether one on. é 


But I have not told you all about the shoes yet. | 


Shoes are regarded as very unclean—as, indeed, they 
often aré, especially boys’ shoes. But the people dis- 
like to speak of them, and it is considered very im- 
polite to mention them. If.one is obliged to speak of 
them, he will make an apology for alluding to such a 


vile subject. The reason they are always left at the | 


door is that every body sits on the floor, and houses 


put off very casily. There is a disadvantage about 


that, too, for when boys run they easily kick off 
I have not told you half the curious 


on the prairie at the 
cars rua over is like many 
prairies like that; all can't 
see any houses, 

shut ia with eee some 
buffaloes, I ones—for 


as much as two or three blocks of ground. And on 
each one of these little hills is a funny little brown 

thing. {[t is no bigger than a little kitten, and hasa 
stump of a tail that won’t keep still. It is a prairie 
dog, and this is a town of prairie dogs. “Uncle Sam” 

does not stop to take the census in this “town,” so I 

can’t tell exactly, but I guess there are more than a 
thousand of these little people living here. As we ride 

towards them, I will tell you how they build their 
houses and how they live. 

~ These little houses look like a good-sized bow] turned 

upside down, only they are made of dirt, and the door 
is a round hole in the top. This hole runs into the 
ground ever so far, and at the end of it is a little room, 

where they live together as happy as can be. They 

often “go calling,” but not to tell bad stories about 
each other. Sometimes a great rain comes and nearly 

washes their little houses away. They go right to work, 

after the rain, and fix them up again, and this is the 

way they do it: One of them goes “down stairs’’—I 

mean down in the hole—and comes out again back- 

wards, kicking a lot of dirt along with his hind feet, 

which he throws all around the door. Then the other 

one (there are always two in the house) gets down at 
the bottom of the little hill, and pushes the dirt up 

around the door with his front feet, and makes it all 
smooth. Then when they have got it all nicely ar- 
ranged, they both go to work and pound it down hard 
with their heads. Isn’t thata funny way? And after 
they have got it well pounded, they sit on top of the 
mound to admire their work and have a chat about it; 

and théy look ever so much funnier now, because when 
they were pounding the dirt down, they got a cake of 
it stuck on-each of their heads, and they look as though 

they had night-caps on. See that little fellow running 
like lightning through the grass and flowers. He has 

been off getting something to eat, and heard the cars 

coming. See him scamper for his house. There, 

he is on top of his mound already, jerking his 
stump of a tail about saucily, as though he was say- 


ing to the locomotive, “You can’t catch me, if-you | — 


are bigger.” 
‘Do you hear them talking and jabbering to each 
other? See that little fellow over there, making his 


| dinner off of the root of. some grass or flower. Now 


they all hear the cars. See how each one runs for his 
own house. Some of them have been “ making calls,”’, 
but concluded rather suddenly that. fhey must go. 
“Time to get tea ready,” you know. They pretend 
that they are not a bit afraid of us, but the engineer 
whistles *“‘down- breaks,” and you see hundreds of 


“ doggies” turn somersaults through their doors, and. 


hundreds of little white hind feet going down into the 
mounds: But if you watch close as you go by, you 


Can see a little round head peeping out at the top of 


every hill; and as we leave them bebind, we can see 
them all on top again, shaking their tails and jabbering 


away, no doubt scolding about the “ great monopolies,” | 


and the impudence of: the railroad men in running a. 
road through their “ homestead,” without permission, 


,and without paying taxes. ; 


If I have not written my story plain enough for you, 
so you must ask Mamma or Grandma to explain it to 
you. Bea good little girl, and kiss Mamma for 


Your PApaA. 


A COASTING ADVENTURE. 

ERR FEBRUARY 10th, 1874. 

Dear Mr. Edttor: 
E are living in the city this winter, and I 
don’t like it one bit. I know there are lots of 


it 


ii 


Hi 


3 


ever you heard, for just then Billy came rownd the - 


corner, wide awake as a cat when it has cornered 2 
poor little mouse. Well, there was no help for it. 1 
knew my good time was all up and had ended in @ 
mean little fizzle. I knew al] that, and I knew more, 
too. I knew I'd got to lose Jack Frost unless I could 
raise some money to pay my fine, and I’d got just five 
cents. I thoughtof Uncle Jim; I always think of him 
when I’m inascrape. He is the best fellow to help a 
body out of a fix that ever you saw. I knew he'd fix 
it all right as soon as I could tell him my story. ButI 


didn’t want to invite Billy to go to our house. I knew 


if mamma saw him coming home with me she’d think 
I'd been doing some awful thing. Why, like as not . 
she’d think I’d been stealing, or had done some other 
dreadful thing, and had just come to make her a little 
farewell call on my way to prison. So of course I 
couldn’t think of inviting him home to breakfast with 
me that time. But it didn’t take me long to make up 
my mind whatI would do. I just walked up to him 
and put the rope of the sled in his hand, and told him 
my street and number. Asked him to please be so , 
kind as to call there at six in the evening and I would 
have the money all ready to pay my fine, and so get 
back Jack Frost. What do you s’pose he said? He 
just looked down at me, and put his great hand just as 
softly on my head, and said: ‘* Well, my little man, you 
are an honest chap! Pity you can’t stick to it when 
you are grown up, eh? I shan’t take your sled from 
you nor the slide you’ve had already, and I'll give you 
a piece of advice—when you want to do anything on 
the sly, make lesg noise about it.” I[ shan’t forget his 
advice very soon, aud when I’m a man I shall vote for 
him for mayor. I don’t take slides asa regular thing 
before breakfast any more, either. Good-by. 


Ror 


105, 20, 64, 96, 50, was the prophesying sister of a giver of ora- 
les. 


| 

74, 76, 24, 7, 88, a water-serpent killed by Hercules. 

68, 10, 36, 61, 35, were goddesses who kept watch at the doors 
of Olympus. 


98, 28, 19, 107, 66, 37, a youth béloved by Venus; also the name — 


3 
3 


, 11, 68, 76, 9, 79, 12, were monsters, half bird, half woman. 
, 19, 16, 61, a goddeas who presided over lightning 

45, 00, 49, was god of wine. . , 

50, one of the seven Pleiades. 

18, T7, was one of the Furies. 

Muses. 

of plants and of freed- 


Late 
8 
i 


1, %, 3, $3, @ youth condemned to perpetual 
40, 57, 68, 12, 75, wife of 65, 85, 68, 78, 59, T1, 18, and 
of the sea. 


2 8 


ry: 


19, 583, 25, 7, 68, 14, 68, 38. 
17, 8, 81, was a maiden beloved by Cupid. 

64, 8, one of the surnames of Jupiter. . 
64, 32, 88, was the goddess of Fortune. — 
4, 20, turned all who looked upon her into stone. 
23, a king of the Ethiopians killed by Achilles. 
7, 17, 50, 7, 76, was the winged niessenger of the gods: 


5 


L I met her mother at a party. 
2. Uncie and I went te Salem Saturday. | 
3. Though I like other works of fiction very much, I like 


| Irving’s the best. 


4. Will and Tom skated nearly all the afternoon. 
6. You should never on any account evince fear ian time of 


danger. 
6. This is the best family paper that I have ever read, 
Ds Foanase. 


Puma. 

L 

2. 

3. 
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MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 
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ally | ‘ 
in 
at : 
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age of a sun-god among the Assyrians. 
sts 95, 43,a daughter of Jupiter who was changed into a cow; 
ent. she afterward received her former shape, and was wor- 
ee 64, 80,2, was king of the infernal regions, and husband 
up of 
and, j are spread. with clean mats for that purpose. The 
mer shoes are not like ours, laced up and hard to get 
ugh off; they merely slip on, and are so made as to 
ould 
ld; good ‘times, but «I ain’t ‘in ’em; for, though there are 
heaps and snow, there’s no. coasting allowed | 
People. MM sslonaric Dave lived in except on the common. That's such a long way from 
ttle have written whole books about them; but this is all | our bouse my wind is all gone by the time I get there, | yy" is from the by Dryden, 
in- f can tell to-day. and I don’t feel like doing a single thing but just sit- scriptive of some terrible monsters, called the Harpies. i ! 
eee the hill. “Hurrah, boys ear the track! Out o’ Towns 
the way there!” That makes me feel like sneaking 
ABOUT PRAIRIE DOGS. es off, because they’ve seen me, of course, sitting there 
just like any girl, only I don’t suck my fingers and cry 
Liste Altes: Dunver, Colorado. | because they are cold. Last week I thought I'd get 
Dea Daughter : ahead o’ the police on our street and have a good coast 
come out to “Denber” tg seb | on my own hook, and nobody would be the wiser. I 
you will see a great many things that | didn’t even tell Joe, for I was afraid he'd think it 
x: Tou wil hare to comotn the | ight ands fo and tel and | 
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VHE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


1X., No. 8. 


EDUCATION. 


—President Eliot has gone to England to examine 
‘the educational systems of Oxford and Cambridge, and gain 
hints for the improvement of Harvard University. 


—Mrs. Dr. Helen W. Webster, of New Bedford, 
Mass., has been appointed Professor of Physiology, Anato- 
my and Hygiene iu Vasear College. 

—The State Normal School of New Hampshire, at 
Plymouth, under the management of Kev. Horatio 0, Ladd, 
late of Romeo, Mich., is doing much to clevate the standard 
of education in the Granite State. 

—The Boston Commonwealth saya that the School 
Committee of that city, in unseating the women clected as 
members, ia simply faithful to the traditions of that body. 
It was the Boston School Board that was the last refuge of 
the prejudice against color, ® years ago, and that refused to 
allow colored chiidren to enter the public schools, even after 
every other town in the State had set the metropolis an cx- 
ample of fair play. But one day, 19 years ago this spring, 
the Legislature concluded to see what could be done about 
it, and when the next school year opened, in September, the 
elow-going old fogies had to make arrangements for the re- 
ception of colored pupils. “‘So will it soon be with the 
women,” concludes the Commonwealth. 


—Thomas W. Bicknell, Commissioner of Public 
Schools in Rhode Island, urges very strongly the policy of 
employing women as school officers; he says that an exami- 
tion of the school registers of Rhode Island will show on the 
visiting lists the names of four women for every man, 
which shows that it would be much easier to find women 
who have leisure to visit the schools faithfully in the capacity 
of committee than men, while the very fact that so largea 
proportion of teachers are women is of itself sufficient argu- 
ment for having women among the schoo] officers. 


ART NOTES. 


Whoever does the art criticism for the Atlantic has 
something of that rare faculty for description which has made 
Taine’s writings on kindred topics so popular and influential. 
In the March number, for instance, there is a somewhat ex- 
tended notice of the Boston Art Club, whose first exhibition 
was opened in January, with about a hundred and fifty pict- 
ures. Almost at random we select a few sentences describ- 
ing a ** Ruinin Sicily,’’ painted in water-color by Carl Werner. 
It shows *‘a long-deserted Byzantine basilica standing close to 
the yellow sand and blue sea, with scudding sails in the back- 
ground. Of the body of the church only one or two arches 
remain, but these are richly decorated in red and blue and 
gold, with saints looking out here and there in medallions, 
while the capitals of the supporting pillars unfold their tor- 
e@ tuous and florid carving below. A pool of water washes 
about the bases of the shafts, and broad-leaved water-plants 
and grasses thrive upon its borders. On the hither sidestands 
a sole and silent column, suggestive of the fallen arch that 
once spanned the space between it and the others. On the 
farther, the water creeps in and out among the stones and 
weeds that block up the chancel; and the carved wall of the 
apse bears, in gold-surrounded fresco or mosaic, a forgotten 
Christ and his twelve apostles. A ray of light falling from 
above glints dimly down this pictured wall, and flowers and 
grasses flourish on the crumbling roof. The mosaic on the 
pulpit, at the left, is scaling off, the steps are awry with age, 
and a red fox prowls at the base; while just without the shat- 
tered edifice, on that side, grow cedars, and a stone-pine slim- 
ly rears itself into the air.’’ A pleasant bit of description 
that! and a world better than the major part of like attempts 
simply because the author believed what he wrote, and really 
liked the picture that he wrote about. 


R. St. John Tyrwhitt, to whose “Sketching Club”’ 
papers, in Old and New, we have formerly referred, continues 
his epistolary instructions to his class in the March number. 
As a general rule he follows the lead of Mr. Ruskin, the 
** Pan,” as he loyally calls him, happily deviating, however, 
wherever, as is often the case, common sense comes in con- 
flict with the “ Oxford graduate’s’’ most arbitrary dicta. In 
the matter of perspective he gives some valuable hints, which 
are not, indeed, wholly new, but have some new practical 
suggestions of great value for beginners. The plan of draw- 


ing the outlines of objects on a square of glass with a pencil 


made of soap, or some substance that will mark on the glass, 
has gained much favor with conscientious teachers, but Mr. 
Tyrwhitt has hit upon a new plan. He covers one side of 
the glass with a solution of gum-arabic, and marks it off in 
. quarter-inch squares when dry, with a steel pen. Thena 
paper is squared in like manner, but in inches, half-inches, or 
any desired scale. By looking at any object through the glass 
it can be readily copied with great exactness on the paper. 
The plan has a great advantage over the old one of tracing on 
the glass itself, in that it admits a far less constrained posture, 
and does away with the necessity of placing the eye at a cer- 
tain fixed point. Suppose, for instance, that one is attempt- 
ing a portrait. The glass is held up so that the intersection 
of two lines is at the corner of the sitter’s eye, of course all 
the other parts, if the glass be held with reasonable perpen- 
dicularity, fall into their proper squares, and can be readily 
noted on the paper. The squares, or rather the rows of 
squares, should be numbered. Practice in drawing inanimate 
objects after this fashion must cultivate the perspective in- 
étinct with great rapidity. 


The Aldine for March has several admirable speci- 
mens of wood engraving. Notable among them is the frontis- 
piece, a scene on the James River, Virginia, near Balcony 
Falls. Thedraughtsman is J.D. Woodward, and the engraver 
C.Mavrand. The artist has introduced that fascinating but 
dangerous element in landscape art, the rainbow, and not 
often is it better managed in engraving than in the present 
instance. We confess that we do not quite see how the bow 
~ can exist as represented according to a strict construction of 
the laws of refraction—but let that pass—the picture is a 
beauty, with its limpid, shifting water, its broad contrasts of 
light and shadow, its well-drawn rocks and trees, and the 
burst of sunshine which lights up the breaking rain clouds 
and pours a flood of light over hills and rapids in the middle 
distance. Mr. Woodward furnishes two other drawings of 
scenery in the same vicinity in this number. The other pict- 
ures are, “The Return of the Exile,’ “ Her Treasure” (after 
Paulsen), “The Wolf Turned Shepherd,” by Doré, * Laying 


out a Town,’’ J. 8. Davis, “ English Greyhounds” and * Wild 
Boars,”’ after Specht, and a portrait of *‘Goethe at Home.”’ 
The two animal pictures just mentioned are especially well 
done. 


The little Tlouse at Urbino, which has for near two 
hundred years been pointed out to tourists as the birth-place 
of Raphael, has been purchased by the Academia Rafact!., 
and will be repaired and used as a museum to perpetuate the 
artist's memory. Heretofore the building has been in private 
hands, and was liable at any time to be demolished. Doubt- 
less it will hereafter bo carefully preserved, and may in 
time, as the repository of the Acgdemia, come to contain a 
choice collection of relies. 


Che Sunday-School. 


Those schools in Nebraska which have nothing better 
than eod houses, or “ dug-outa,”’ to meet in can hope for 
something more convenient one of these days. Some of them 
will die out, but others, not in Nebraska only, but in every 
new part of the country, will be the beginnings of flourishing 
churches in flourishing towns. They may not hope for any- 
thing quite so grand as the school-rooms which we often find 
in connection with our city churches, but sod roofs and native 
earth floors can not always make up the luxury of their sur- 
roundings. The **dug-outs”’ we have this way are of all sorts 
of styles—the newest being put up by Rev. Dr. Booth’s con- 
gregation for mission purposes in Sixth Street. It differs in 
many respects from the Nebraska structures, for instance, in 
its cost, which was something like thirty-four thousand dol- 
lars. Then it has a spacious central room with eight sides, 
‘and class-rooms arranged all around which can be opened 
into the main auditorfium. There is an infant-class hall for 
five hundred children, and the whole will hold a school of 
twelve hundred scholars. It has all the “modern conven- 
iences’’ and accommodations for carrying on mission work 
in that section of the city. If it is asked why such fine build- 
ings are put up for such purposes, the very ready answer is 
always made that they serve a good purpose in showing what 
Christian people are willing to do for the reclamation of poor 
children. The mission buildings are attractive and meant to 
be permanent. Still, when it comes to the real good done, the 
children in the Nebraska sod-houses need not be envious of 
city missions, as they have precisely the same opportunity to 
learn as much and be as happy there as here. 


If every scholar were as prompt and diligent in pre- 
paring his International lesson beforehand as the committee 
are in arranging the subjects for the future, there would be 
little reason to complain that there is not much study donein 
the schools. The committee are certainly in good season, as 
they have now finished the schedule of the lessons for 1875. 
During the first quarter Joshua4s to be studied; in the sec- 
ond quarter, Judges; in the third and fourth quarters the 
Gospel of John. The members of the committee are Rev. Drs. 
John Hall, Vincent, Gillett, Mr. Henry P. Haven and others, 
and they all unite in saying that the intelligence which has 
reached them in regard to the general adoption of these les- 
sons throughout the English-speaking world, and among the 
people of other tongues as well, them with “profound 
gratitude to God whose hand is now so clearly in the move- 
ment.” The London Sunday-School Union will hereafter 
adopt the same lessons that we do on this side. 


“A friend” inquires of the editor of the National 
Sunday-School Teacher what denomination he belongs to, and 
the editor promptly tells him in this fashion: ‘** Really, we 
don’t know. In the heat of work We took off our denomina- 
tional coat and laid it somewhere where its facings are out of 
sight. But we know what Jacobsis; Jacobs is a—here, 
boy! run over to Jacobs’s office and ask him what denomina- 
tion he belongs to! 


Speaking of keeping in good humor, Dr. John Hall 
says to teachers who have trouble with their classes: “If 
with a competent knowledge of the lesson and a fair amount 
of power to interest you cannot rule and manage a class, if 
every now and then you have to call upon the superintendent 
to remove a boy or girl, or to get them expelled, you may 
almost regard it asa conclusive proof of your unfitness for 
the place. You had better get out of the way, and leave your 
place to some one with more grace or more good sense.” If 
this rule be acted on strictly in every school, what a thinning 
out of teachers there would be! 


Rev. Dr. Wm. Stevens Perry, of one of the Episcopal 
churches in Geneva, N. Y., contributes over two long col- 
umns to the Hartford Churchman, giving the result of a five- 
years’ experiment with his Sunday-school undertaken on a 
plan of hisown. Itis not necessary to state what this plan 
is, as it concerns some changes in the church service for 
schools ; but in one or two other respects the example he sets 
is to be held up outside of the bushel. In the first place, asa 
rector, he took hold of the school in connection with a good 
working force in bischurch, and determined toimproveit. He 
attended personally to the matter, enlisted the co-operation 
of the teachers, and told the scholars what he expected of 
them. He changed the hours of service and gave the after- 
noon tothechildren. Norewards were held out tothescholars 
as ‘‘bribes’’ to bringin others. There was no effort made to 
win the children of the poor by gifts of clothing, or by the 
attractions of festivals, picnics or exhibitions. But by mak- 
ing the school inherently worth something, the scholars were 
attracted to it by degrees, and those who once attended it 
stayed, and now the school is a large one. The teachers and 
scholars understand their duties and have an ambition to 
perform them. The former are expected to be punctual and 
to be prepared to explain the lesson. If necessarily absent, 
a suitable substitute must be provided. Unexplained and 
continued absence will be followed by removal from the 
charge of aclass. The teacher will maintain order in school 
and at service, and take care of the books, etc., belonging to 
the class. Teachers are expected to visit their scholars regu- 
larly; to pray for them “ without ceasing;” and to seek in 
every possible way their temporal and spiritual good. Schol- 
ars are expected to be present regularly ; to be punctual; to 
commit to memory the Bible lesson and the Catechism, as 


assigned; to be reverent in school and church, and to enter 
heartily into the praise and prayer which make up the chil- 
dren’s Sunday service. Parents are requested to require of 
their children the study of the Sunday lesson, and prompt 
and regular attendance at school, the musical rchearsal, and 
church. Without necessarily recommending this rector’s 
nerticutar pluin, itls ccrtuiuly worth culiing attention to the 
happy results which systematic effort and thorough-going 
devotion to the school on the part of ministers can bring 
about. 


TUE FRIENDSHIPS OF JESUS. 
By Mrs. Harriet BeEecuer Stowr. 


bie turning our thoughts toward the last scene 

of our Lord's life, we are peculiarly affected with 
the human warmth and tenderness of hia personal 
friendships. The little association of his own peculiar 
friends makes a picture that we need to study to un- 
derstand him. 

St. John touchingly says: ** Now when the time was 
come that Jesus should depart out of the world unto 
the Father, having loved his own which were in the 
world, he loved them unto the end.” When we think 
that all that we know of our Lord comes through these 
friends of his—the witnesses and recorders of his life 
and death—we shall feel more than ever what he has 
made them to us. Without them we should bave had 
no Jesus, 

Our Lord, with all he is to us, is represented to us 
through the loving hearts and affectionate records of 
these his chosen ones. It is amazing to think of, that 
our Lord never left to his church one line written by 
his own hand, and tbat all his words come to us trans- 
fused through the memories of his friends. How much 
to us, then, were these friendships of Jesus—how dear 
to us, for all eternity, these friends. | 

We have seen that immediately after the resurrec- 
tion there was an associated church of one hundred 
and twenty, who are characterized by Peter as ‘‘ men 
that have companied with us all the time that the 
Lord Jesus went in and out among us.”* 

The account of how these friends were gathered to 
him becomes deeply interesting. St. John relates how, 
one day, John the Baptist saw Jesus walking by the 
Jordan in silent contemplation, and pointed him out 
to his disciples, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God.”” And the 
two disciples heard him speak and followed Jesus. 
Then Jesus turned and said, ‘*‘What seek ye?’ They 
said, ‘‘ Master, where dwellest thou?’ He answered, | 
“Come and see.”” They came and saw where he dwelt, 
and abode with him that day. We learn from this that 
some of the disciples were those whose spiritual nature 
had beet’ awakened by John, and who were devoting 
themselves to a religious life, under his teaching. We 
see the power of personal attraction possessed by our 
Lord, which drew these simple, honest natures to him- 
self. One of these men was Andrew, the brother of 
Simon Peter, and he immediately carried the glad 
tidings to his brother, ‘‘ We have found the Messiah ;”’ 
and he brought him to Jesus. Thus, by a sort of 
divine attraction, one brother and friend bringing 
another, the little band increased. Some were more 
distinctly called by the Muster. Matthew, the tax- 
gatherer, sitting in his place of business, heard the 
word, ** Follow me,”’ and immediately rose up, and left 
all and followed him. In time, a little band of twelve 
left all worldly callings and home ties, to form a tra- 
veling mission family, of which Jesus was the head 
and father. Others, both men and women, at times 
traveled with them and assisted their labors; but 
these twelve were the central figures. 

These twelve men Jesus took to nurture and educate 
as the expounders of the Christian religion and the 
organizers of the church. St. John, in poetic vision, 
sees the church as a golden city descending from God 
out of heaven, having twelve foundations, and in 
them the names of these twelve apostles of the Lamb. 
This plan of choosing honest, simple-hearted, devout 
men, and revealing himself to the world through their 
human nature and divinely educated conceptions, 
had in it something peculiar and original. 

When we look at the selection made by Christ of 
these own ones we see something still more differ- 
ent from all the usual methods of earthly wisdom. 
They were neither the most cultured nor the most 
influential of their times. The majority of them ap- 
pear to have been plain working men, from the same 
humble class from which our Lord was born. But the 
Judean peasant, under the system of religious training 
and teaching given by Moses was no stolid cr vulgar 
character. He inherited lofty and inspiring traditions, 
a ritual stimulating to the spiritual and poetic nature, 
a system of ethical morality and of tenderness to 
humanity, in advance of the whole ancient world. A 
good Jew was a man, to a large extent, of spiritualized 
and elevated devotion to God, and habitual love and 
charity to man were the essentials of his religious ideal. 
The whole system of Divine training and discipline to 
which the Jewish race had been subjected for hun- 
dreds of years had prepared a higher moral average to 
be chosen from than could have been found in any 
other nation. 

When Jesus began to preach it was the best and 
purest men that most deeply sympathized, and were 
most attracted, and from them he chose bis intimate 
circle of followers,—to train them as the future apostles 
of his religion. 

That new dispensation that Jesus came to introduce 
was something as yet uncomprehended on earth. It 
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was a heavenly ideal, and these men—simple, pure- 
hearted and devout as they weré—bhad no more con- 
ception of it than a deaf person has of music. It wasa 
new manner of life, a new style of manhood, that was 
to constitute this kingdom of Hcaven. It was no out- 
ward organization—no glory: Man was to 
Benen mot tie nf Be net By 
pleasure, but by Love. Mein Was to become perfect in 
love as God Is, so that loving and serving and suffering 
for others should become a fashion and habit in this 
world,, where ruling, and domineering, and making 
others suffer had been the law. And Jesus took Into 
his family twelve men to prepare them to be the 
aposties of this idea, His mode was more that of a 
mother than a father. He strove to infuse: Timeecltf 
into them by an embracing, tender, brooding love, ar- 
dent, sclf-forgetful, delicate, refined. As we read the 
New Testament narrative of the walks and talks of 
Jeaus with these chosen ones, their restings by the 
way-side, their family conversations at evening, when 
he sat with some little child on his knee, when he lis- 
tened to their sayings, reproved their failings, settled 


their difficulties with one another, we can see no image 


by which to represent the Master but one of those 
loving saintly mothers, who, in leading along their 
little flock, follow nearest in the footsteps of Jesus, 

Jesus trusted more to personal love, in forming his 
church, than to any other force. The power of love in 
developing the intellect and exciting the faculties is 
marked even on the inferior animals. Even a dog is 
changed by tender treatment and affectionate care, 
and becomes balf human, and seems to struggle to rise 
out of the brute nature toward a beloved master. 
Rude human natures are correspondingly changed, 
and he who has great power of loving and exciting 
love may almost new create whom be will. 

Jesus, that guest of brighter worlds, brought to this 
earth the nobler ideas of love, the tenderness, the 
truth, the magnanimity, that is infinite in the All- 
Loving. What of God see be expressed and under- 
stvod by man He was,a t. John says of his ethereal 
gentleness and soneiniels f nature, “‘ The light shined 
in the darkness and the darkness comprehended it not.” 

The varieties of natural character in this family of 
Jesus were such as to give most of the usual differences 
of human beings. The master’s object was to unite 
them to each other by such a love that they should 
move by a single impulse as one human being, and 
that what was lacking in one might be made up by 
what was abundant in another. As He expressed in 
his last prayer: ‘‘ That they all may be one as Thou 
Father art in me and [in Thee, that they also may be 
one in us, that the world may bclieve that Thou hast 
sent me.”’ 

- How diverse were the slommente} Simon Peter, self- 
elatdient, enthusiastic, prompt to speak and to decide. 


Thomas, slow and easily disheartened ; always deficient 


in hope, and inclined to look upon the dark side, yet 
constant unto death in his affections. James and John, 
young patricians of the better class, beNWhging to a 
rich family, on terms of intimate acquaintance with 
the High Priest. Of these brothers, John is the 
idealist and the poet of the little band, far from being 
the weak and effeminate character painters and poets 
have generally conceived. James and John were sur- 
named Boanerges—‘“ sons of thunder.’”’ They.were the 
ones who wanted to call down fire on the village that 
refused to receive their Lord. It was they who joined 
in the petition preferred by their mother for the seat 
of honor in the future kingdom. Young, ardent, im- 
petuous, full of fire and of that susceptibility to am- 
bition which belongs to high-strung and vivid organ- 
izations, their ardor was like a flame, that might scorch 
and burn as well as vivify. Then there was Matthew, 
the prosaic, the exact matter-of-fact man, whose call 
it was to write what critics have called the bodily gos- 
pel of our Lord’s life, as it was that of John to present 
the inner heart of Jesus. These few salient instances 
show the strong and marked diversities of tempera- 
ment and characteg which Jesus proposed to unite 
into one whole, by an intense personal love which 
should melt down all angles, and soften asperities, and 
weld and blend the most discordant elements. It is 
the more remarkable that he undertook this task with 
men in mature life, and who had already been settled 
in several callings, and felt the strain of all those 
causes which excite the individual self-love of man. 

In guiding all these, we can but admire the perfect 
tolerance of the Master toward the wants of each 
varying nature. Tolerance for individual character is 
about the last Christian grace that comes to flower in 
family or church. Much of the raspings, and gratings, 
and complaints in family and church are from the 
habit of expecting and exacting that people should be 
what they never were made to be. Our Lord did not 
reprove Thomas for being a despondent doubter, 
beset by caution even when he most longed to believe. 
He graciously granted the extremest test which his 
hopeless nature required—he suffered him to put his 
finger in the print of the nails and to examine the 
wounded side; and there is but a tender shadow of a 
reproof in what he said—‘t Thomas, because thou hast 
seen me, thou bast believed; blessed are they that have 
not seen and yet have believed.’’? In our day there are 
many disciples of Thomas, loving doubters, who would 
give their heart’s blood to fully believe in this risen 
Jesus; they would willingly put their hands in the 
print of the nails; and for them the Master has a 
spiritual presence and a convincing nearness, if they 
will but seek it. So, again, we notice the tender in- 
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dulgence with which the self-confident Peter is listened 
to as he @lways interposes his opinion. We think we 
can see the Master listening with a grave smile, asa 
mother to her eldest and most self-confident boy. Some- 
times he warmly commends, and sometimes he bears 
down on him w ith a sharpness re rebuke which would 
ciously counsels worldly expe ney and the avoidance 
of the sufferings for which Jesus came, the reply is 
sharp as lightning Get thee behind me, Satan 
thou art an offence unto me: for thou eavorcet ret 
the things of God, but those that be of man, Yot we 
enn see that the Master knows his man, and knows 
how hard to strike. That eager, combative, self- 
confident nature not only can bear sharp treatment, 
but must have it at tines, or vever come to anything, 
We seo Peter's sclf-asscrting pature springs up after 
it, cheerful as ever. He yields to the reproof; but he 
is Peter still, prompt with his opinion at the next 
turn of affairs, and the Master would not for the world 


yhave him any body else but Peter. 


We see also that it was a manner of the master to 
deal with the conscience of his children and rebuke 
their faults, without exposing them to the censure of 
others, When he saw that the sin of covetousness was 
growing upon Judas, leading to dishovesty, he com- 
bated it by the most searching and stringent teaching. 
‘** Beware of covetousness, for a man’s life consisteth 
not in the things that he possessetb;’’ the parable of 
the rich fool whose soul was required in the height of 
wealth and prosperity; the parable of the rich man 
taken from self-indulgent plenty to dreadful suffering 
in the life to come, were all warnings to Judas, if he 
would but have listened. 

It somewhat solves the mystery that hangs over the 


choice of Judas into the family of Jesus, to consider, 


that in permitting this discordant nature so near his 
own, embracing him so long with his love, caring for 
him, teaching and tending him, our Lord was to give 
both example and sympathy to those who, by family 
or social ties, are often bound to the treacherous and 
unworthy. Many a mother, many a wife, many a 
brother, or sister, or friend, bearing with a hard- 
minded, selfish, unsympathetic, and treacherous bro- 
ther, son, husband, or friend, can see the master’s foot- 
steps before them in the roughest places, and learn 
from him how to love that bitterest enemy, a professed 
and treacherous friend. That in all points he might 
be tempted as we are, this trial was permitted by the 
Father. To Jesus, as to us, was given the anguish of 
loving in vain. 

So, too, his tenderness for John, whom tradition 
reports to have been the ;oungest of the disciples, 
marked a delicate sense of character. To lean on his 
bosom was not sought by Matthew or Thomas, though 
both loved him supremely, it fell to the lot of John—as 
in a family flock, one, the youngest and tenderest, is 
always found silently near the mother; the others 
smile to see him always there, and think it well. There 
are touehes in St. John’s narrative, of that silent 
accord betweén him and Jesus, that comprehension 
without words, that comes between natures strung alike 
tosympathy. To him he commended his mother, as 
the nearest earthly substitute for himself. Yet, after 
all, when for this one so dear, so accordant with his 
own personal feelings, a request was made for station 
and honor in the heavenly kingdom, he promptly 
refused. Personal affection was to have nothing to do 
with that realm of things which belonged to the purely 


SECTARIANISM AND LIBERALIT Y. 


HAT do these two words mean? Their 

general signification is evident enough, yet I 

am sometimes not a little puzzled by the use that is 

made of them, and should be glad to have Mr. Beecher, 

or some other wise man, tell me what they really 
signify. 

I will suppose a case. A library is organized in a 
community wheré many differing shades of opinion on 
philosophical and religious subjects exist, and it is 
understood that it shall be in no sensesectarian. I find 
ou its shelves the works of Lecky, Huxley, Mill, 
Spencer, and other thinkers of that type. Iam glad 
to find them, for I want to know what such men have 
said, and are saying. I want to know, too, what has 
been said in reply to them by able men of opposing 
views;. but on inquiring for the latter am told, ‘We 
have no sectarian works in this library.’’ I find the 
Westminster Review, the North American, the Popular 
Science Monthly, on the table of its reading-room, and 
am glad to see and read them, but when I ask for the 
New Englander, am told, ‘* We don’t take that; we are 
very careful not to make this a sectarian thing.”’ 

This, I think, is a fair speciinen of the way in which 
the word sectarian is often used, and, as I havé¥aid, it 
is a puzzling one. Why is not a Darwinist as much 
of a sectarian as a Calvinist? How can a work 
which gives us Darwin’s, or Huxley’s, or Spencer’s 
peculiar theories, be non-sectarian, aud the reply to it 
sectarian? The word is not necessarily a term of re- 
proach, though it has -been wielded as such very 
effectively by a certain class of writers and speakers 
who assume that to belong to a sect implies bigotry 
and narrowness. Webster defines sectarian as ‘‘ one of 
a sect; one of a party in religion which has separated 
itself from the established church, or which holds 
tenets differing from those of the prevailing denomina- 
tion in a kmgdom or state.’”’ Also as “pertaining to a 
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sect, bigotedly attached to the tenets and interests of 
a denomination.” Therefore,-if we understand the 
word, one may be either a bigoted or liberal sectarian 
according as he holds his opiions narrowly or broad- 
lv; but, surely, a man holding one set of views is, of 


necessity, nO more try the 
Word than avuother, Molding exaethy the opposite ones, 
The word liberal, with the kindred words eraley 
in uleo Uaed tn the sate perplesiog 
When thos who amlopt what they choose te oall fre 
get fogetier, they uniformly have a 
great deal te about their liberality, their having 
thrown off the fetter of superstition and attained te a 
glorious breadth and freeslom of thought. This ts all 
very well; they bave right to in 
of self-gratulation and self-complacency ; it is a barm- 
less little amusement, #0 far as others are concerned, 
about the good taste of Which we ean all bays our ible 
dividual opinions. But if they menun, furthermore, to 
Claim a monopoly of free thought aud to assert that all 
who are vot in sympathy with them are narrow, 


ignorant, and so fettered by superstition that they dare 
not use their reasoning faculties, but are centuries be- 
hind them in all sound knowledge and largeness and 
breadth of comprehension, then it becomes a more 
serious thing. 

Apparently, they do mean just this, and to say, 
“ We stand on a pinnacle, uplifted, far above the rest 
of the world; we breathe free air; we are not afraid to 
reason; we are not bound down by musty old beliefs 
and superstitions; we dare to think honestly and fear- 
lessly.”’ Very well, my friend, boast of your courage, 
if you choose, but what right have you to say that I 
who have come to very different conclusions, have not 
dared to use my reason as honestly and boldly as you 
have yours? What proof have you of this, or what risht 
to assert it without proof? If I say, “I have used the 
faculties God gave me, faithfully and fearlessly, and 
I accept as vital truths what you reject,” why should 
you arrogantly assume that I accept them because I 
am igporant and cowardly—because I am not com- 
petent to investigate fairly, or am too timid to avow 
my honest convictions; or, to borrow one of your own 
phrases, ‘‘ am still a benighted bond-slave to old con- 
servatisms’’? 

This standing on a pinnacle and looking down with 
supreme pity on all other men may be vastly pleasant. 
I have no doubt it is; but is it liberal, I would’ask? Is 
it not just possible that those who regard themselves . 
as so much broader, freer, nobler, and more liberal 
than all the rest of mankind, may be the least bit nar- 
row and bigoted th elves? Does the name liberal 
belong par excellence to those who assume that they 
only have liberty and light, and that all who differ 
from them are groveling in medieval ignorance and 
darkness? 

Does Liberalism mean toleration to those only who 
go out from you on the side of materialism and in- 
fidelity and contemptuous scorn for Calvinists, Meth- 
odists and Baptists? It was once supposed to mean a 
noble and generous toleration ofall beliefs and of all 
honest men of every faith; and if those who ring per- 
petual changes on the word assume that they alone are 
capable of any broad or noble thinking, or of attain- 
ing to the higher plane of sound philosophy, they are 
but poor examples of the virtue, for in assuming this 
lies, to my thinking, the very essence of illiberality and 
narrowness. If not, what does the word liberal mean? 


INCREASE OUR FAITH. 


My dear Unknown Friend, 


QUOTE again a paragraph from your letter, 
from which I have in a previous reply quoted 
more fully, because it represents so exactly a common 
experience. Your first trouble is that you had not re- 
pentance; your second ‘is that you have not faith. 
Here are your words: 

“ Though I suppose there is a God I can’t realize it; and 
how can I trust one who seems like a myth? WhenI read the 
Bible it seems like a fable; I can’t realize that such a person 
as Christ ever really lived.’’ 

One or two evenings after I received your letter I 
sat with it open in my hand, pondering how to answer - 
you. It was a magnificent night. Up through the 
gap which the Hudson cuts through the heart of the 
mountains, the clouds were marching like an armed 
band that had made or found a breach iu nature’s . 
ramparts, and were sweeping in from the coast for an 
incursion upon the country beyond. Jhe moon wasat 
its full, and shone upon, and ever and anon through, 
the clouds, with a light that bathed the whole sleep- 
ing landscape below in a soft radiance, and that paint- 
ed every few moments a rainbow of most delicate 
colors on the edge of the clouds. As I looked at the 
moon it was impossible to realize that she was, com- 
paratively, stationary, and that it was the clouds that 
were in motion. On the contrary, it seemed to be the 
clouds that were standing still, and the moon that was 
plunging through them like a storm-tossed ship 
through the waves of an angry sea. I cculd not 
realize that the moon was still and the clouds in 
motion; but I knew it; and I acted on my knowl- 
edge, for I was to go to the city in the morning, and 
the clouds foretold a storm, and’ I made my prepara- 
tions accordingly. 

Unless you have a wonderfully scientific imagination, 
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I defy you to realize that the earth is round, not flat. 
But if you were to be invited to take a tour of the 
globe, you would start in perfect confidence that your 
journey would bring you back to your starting point. 
For we always act on our knowledge, not on our 
realization. The one is the product of our reason, the 
other of our imagination. 

Now, it is a delightful thing to have a realizing sense 
of spiritual things, to see the truth, to look on the 
things that are unseen, to rejoice in the certitude of the 
divine presence and the divine grace and companion- 
ship. There is such an experience, an experience which 
nothing can ever take from the soul which has once 
possessed it. But this stands at the end, not at the be- 
ginning of a Christian life. It was the experience of 
Moses when he went up upon Mount Sinai and talked 
with God, but not when by faith he esteemed the re- 
proaches of Christ greater riches than the treasures of 
Egypt. It was the experience of Peter when, after 
three years of personal conference with Christ, and 


after having borne in upon him by unanswerable evi-- 


dence the resurrection of the Lord, he preached the 
revival sermon at the day of Pentecost, but not when 
he forsvok his nets to follow the Galilean Rabbi, nor 
when he rebuked his master for speaking of his cruci- 
fixion, nor when, discouraged and in despair at the 
death of the Master, he gave up the ministry and went 
back to his nets again. It was the experience of Paul 
when, nearing his death-hour, he cried, exultingly: 
“Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness ;” but not when, perplexed and thunderstruck, 
he said to his unknown Questioner: * Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?’ What would you have, dear un- 
known friend? Would you have manhood under a 
pinafore? Would you have autumnal fruits in April? 
**We are saved by hope. But hope that is seen is not 
hope: for what a man secth why doth he yet hope for? 
But if we hope for what we see not then do we with pa- 
tience wait for it.’’ 

Do you imagine that your experience is peculiar to 
yourself? Itis the common experience of all disciples 
of the Master. Since IE received your letter I have 
fallen upon the following words, almost the last words 
of the late Dr. Candlish: ‘‘I would fain have had a 
more vivid and realizing sense of eternal things—of sin 
and salvation, and of the great coming chunge; but I 
am resting on the Word, which is abiding and sure; I 
am resting in Christ and Him crucified.”’ 

Are not then repentance and faith conditions of com- 
ing to Christ? Yes! But the repentance that ceases 
to do evil, not that which realizes the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin; the faith that follows Christ, not that 
faith that appreciates all that he is. This repentance, 
this faith, came as his gift to us, not our gift to him. 

Do you ask what then am I to do? I answer, if you 
are now in the conscious habit of any sin, abandon it. 
If not, ‘‘ forget the things that are behind,”’ leave Christ 
to take care of your sins, and take you hold of present 
duty. Use the Bible as a practical guide. Look to 
God daily in prayer for strength and help. If your 
prayer must be the prayer of the half-convinced athe- 
ist, ‘‘ Oh God, if there be a God, have mercy on me,” 
that is prayer enough to begin on, and leave the deeper 
experiences of repentance and of a realizing faith to 
be learned in Christ’s school. You will not learn them 
outside. : 

if I were asked what is the simplest statement of the 
Gospel in the Bible I think I should answer, Isaiah 55: 7. 
If all the rest of the Bible were lost to the world there 
is enough in that promise to give the soul anchorage— 
Let the wicked forsake his way, stop all known and 
recognized sin; and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
stop the sins within as well as those without, i. ¢. make 
this your aim and purpose; and let him return unto 
the Lord and he will have mercy upon him, and unto 
our God, for he will abundantly pardon. Be ready to 
take his help and you will find him abundantly ready 


to extend it. Yours, sincerely, 
LAICUS. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
By GEORGE M. Tow Le. 


T is thirty-three years since a Tory House of 
Commons has sat at Westminster. In 1841, a Tory 
majority of ninety was returned, and Sir Robert Peel 
succeeded Lord Melbourne as Prime .Minister. But 
this triumph of the party which, having governed 
steadily from the accession of Pitt in 1783 to the resig- 
nation of Wellington in 1830, was at last overthrown 
by the party of électoral reform, under Lords Grey, 
John Russell, and Brougham, was not a long-lived one. 
Sir Robert Peel, after ruling five years, became, in 
1845, a convert to the repeal of the corn laws, and as 
Premier proposed the abolition of that odious protect- 
ive impost. This divided the Tories into two camps. 
One hundred of them, including Mr. Gladstone, ad- 
hered to the Premier; the rest of the Tories, under the 
lead of Lord Stanley (afterwards Earl of Derby), Lord 
George Bentinck, and Mr. Disraeli, separated from 
Peel, and thenceforth bitterly opposed him. Withina 
year, Peel, who carried the repeal of the corn laws by 
the aid of the Liberals, was forced to retire from office. 
The election which followed resulted in a Liberal tri- 
umph; and from that day to this the Liberals have 
always controlled a majority in the House of Com- 
‘mons. 
These bricf and weak Tory Cabinets, however, have 
held office in the interval between Lord John Russell’s 


first Premiership and that of Mr. Gladstone. In 1852, 
the disagreement between Lords Palmerston and Rus- 
sell caused the defeat of the latter in the House, and 
he was displaced by the Tory Earl of Derby; but the 
tenure of the latter, opposed as he was by a combina- 
tion of Peelites and Liberals, continued for less than a 
year. Agnin, in 1858, an adverse vote of the House of 
Commons ousted the Liberals under Palmerston, and 
Derby a second time essayed to govern by the aid of a 
minority party, with as little success and as brief a 
possession of office as before. Lord Derby became 
Premier for the third time in 1866, when Lord Russell 
was defeated on a clause of the new Reform Bill; and 
this time the Tories managed to retain the government 
for about two years. Lord Derby gave up the Pre- 
miership to Disraeli early in 1868, and it was then that 
the famous ** Household Suffrage ”’ bill was carried by 
a Tory Cabinet aided by Liberal votes. On all three of 
these occasions the Tory Ministers were forced to gov- 
ern in the face of a hostile majority. 

In a period of forty-four years, therefore, the Tories 
have held the administration nine years, and the Lib- 
erals the other thirty-five; while in only five of the 
forty-four years has there been a Tory majority in the 
lower House. 

The recent elections have resulted in an nnexpected 
and decisive Tory triumph. In a House comprising 
658 members, Mr. Disraeli may count on at least 350; 
the Liberals, including such Radicals as Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. Peter Taylor, and Messrs. Burt and Mac- 
donald (the representatives of the trades-union miners), 
comprise not far from 250 members; and the Irish 
** Home Rulers,’’ who may be considered as Indepen- 
dent Liberals on all questions except those pertaining 
to Irish subjects, consist of 55 of the members elect. 
That this result must bea surprise to Mr. Disraeli him- 
self may be judged by the fact that the Liberal ma- 


‘jority in the late Parlisment, when it first met, was no 


less than 116; and that although divisions in the Lib- 
eral ranks constantly reduced this preponderance dur- 
ing the five years of Mr. Gladstone’s Premiership, that 
statesman could still count on a majority of 66 when 
a month ago he made his appeal to the country. The 
majority is almost exactly reversed; and Mr. Disraeli, 
for the first time since, thirty years ago, he became one 
of the leaders of the ** true-blue”’ Tories, finds himself 
in possession of power backed by the substantial sup- 
port of the House of Commons. 

What has caused so, unlooked-for and general a re- 
action? The official career of the Gladstone cabinet 
has been the most brilliant and the most fruitful in 
great measures since the death of William Pitt. Hav- 
ing acquired power, with more than a hundred major- 
ity behind him, by pledging himself to deal with Irish 
disaffection and to correct long-standing Irish abuses, 
Mr. Gladstone at once entered upon a series of bold, 
and, in the main, effective legislative measures with 
this end in view. He first disestablished and disen- 
dowed the “‘upas tree ” of the Irish Church, the symbol 
of Protestant conquest and unjust dominion, Then 
he reformed the Irish land law, to protect the poor 
tenants from the tyranny and caprice of the great 
landlords. Next he endeavored—but in this he failed 
—to secure a just and impartial system of higher edu- 
cation for the Irish youth. Nor were his Irish reforms 
the only claim which Mr. Gladstone could put forth to 
the gratitude of the country. He established the bal- 
lot, by which electoral independence.and security from 
intimidation were secured to the lower-class voters; 
he abolished the corrupt system of the purchase of 
army commissions, thus substituting merit for money 
as the qualification for military promotion; he carried 
a broad, though far from perfect scheme of universal, 
compulsory and free education; he created a Supreme 
Court of Appeal; he carried to success the Ashantee 
war; he negotiated the Washington treaty and liqui- 
dated the Alabama claims, thereby clearing away the 
only obstacle to amity between Great Britain and the 
United States; and he reduced taxation, exercised 
economy. and prepared the way to the total abolition 
of the hated income tax. 

With such titles to renewed confidence as these, Mr. 
Gladstone dissolved Parliament, and made his appeal 
to the people. Why has the result been adverse to 
him? Several caus@¢s have operated to bring about his 
defeat. It seems probable that the country has become 
weary for the present of reform agitations. It is an 
English trait to move slowly. The rapidity and extent 
of the changes wrought by Mr. Gladstone have no 
doubt frightened many of the more moderate Liberals. 
They think if full time to “rest and be thankful.”’ 
The prospect of new schemes of reform has become, 
for the time, distasteful. Added to this, the dissensions 
which various Ministerial measures have sown in the 
Liberal ranks have been fatal to its union against the 
compact organization of the Tories in the elections. 
The whole beer and publican interest was alienated by 
the Licensing Bill; and this interest has been im- 
portant enough to turn the scale in many of the 
boroughs and in some of the counties. The Dissenters 
were profoundly dissatisfied with certain provisionsin 
the Education Bill, whereby the Established Church 
has acquired a large controlling influence over primary 
instruction; and thousands of Dissenters either re- 
mained away from the polls, or ran a third candidate, 
thus aiding in the election of Tories. The Radical 
wing of the party was disaffected by Mr. Gladstone’s 
moderation, his opposition to the disestablishment of 
the English church, and his proneness to compromises. 
Finally the Irish demand for Home Rule, which has 


risen in a very brief period to formidable proportions, 
has replaced a considerable number of Irish Liberals 
by men who are neither Liberals nor Tories, but are 
solely devoted and banded together for the purpose of 
obtaining a separate Parliament to legislate at Dublin 
on Irish affairs. 

It is not so much, therefore, the popularity of Mr. 
Disraeli’s person or principles, or of reactionary Tory- 
ism, as weariness and disunion among the Liberals, 
that has produced a Tory majority of fifty in the House 
of Commons, and opened the way to a Disraeli Cab- 
inet. Indeed, what the Tory policy is has always been 
an unexplained mystery. Bitter as have been the de- 
nunciations of that party against what Disraeli calls 
the “‘ plundering and blundering’”’ course of Mr. Glad- 
stone, angry as have been its anathemas against the 
‘**spoliation”’ of a church, “invasion” of the rights of 
land, ‘‘assaults’’ upon vested interests commercial, 
ecclesiastical, and military, no one supposes that the 
new Cabinet will, even with their majority of fifty, 
attempt to reverse any of the great méasures of the 
past five years, It is true that, for the first time in 
nearly half a century, the two Houses of Parliament 
are in full accord. The House of Lords has always 
been and is now overwhelmingly Tory; and Mr. Dis- 
raeli will have, what Mr. Gladstone, Lord Palmerston, 
and Lord Russell never had, the advantage of the full 
support of both branches of the legislative Estate. But 
to seek to re#stablish the Irish Church, to abolish 
tenant right and the ballot, or to restore army pur- 
chase and the appellate jurisdiction of the Peers, would 
be to invite revolution; and Mr. Disraeli is too shrewd 
not to be fully aware thatsuch a result would follow. 
Nor, on the other hand, is that versatile statesman 
likely to repeat the “ leap in the dark ”’ which he found 
it necessary to make when he was Prime Minister be- 
fore. Governing with a Liberal House, he was then 
forced to devise something whijch would compel 
Liberal support. He therefore astonished the world 
by proposing his scheme of Household Suffrage. He is 
now relieved from such sacrifices of party principle to 
place. At last he has an opportunity to show what the 
Tory policy really is.. That he will introduce any 
“harassing ’’ reforms is not to be anticipated; and it 
seems likely that, if he finds it necessary to make any 
vigorous demonstrations, it will be in the direction of 
foreign policy. English armaments will probably be 
increased, and should Tory ascendancy last long 
enough, we may expect to see England once more 
meddling with Continental complications. What can 
be done to modify past Liberal measures in a Conserva- 
tive sense, without arousing a dangerous state of the 
public mind, will no doubt be attempted. Education 
will continue to be devominational, and, as far as legis- 
lation can do it, left in the hands of the Church of 
England clergy. The income tax will be retained to 
provide for foreign exigencies. It is not unlikely that 
a less friendly attitude toward Russia in the East will 
be assumed, Otherwise, Mr. Disraeli will confine him- 
self to matters of administration, leaving it to a future 


Liberal Cabinet to institute further changes in the. 


ancient constitution. 

But a Tory government, devoted to political dull- 
ness, must bring almost certain party modifications, 
the effect of which will be serious on the destinies of 
the Empire. England has not abandoned her career 
of progress, or settled down permanently into political 
stagnation. The late election was the recoil before 
taking larger leaps than she has taken yet. Bradlaugh, 
the republican leader, expressed the fervent hope that 
the Tories would succeed ; since the temporary reaction 


would be followed by a rapid counteraction, Liberal- 


ism would become more pronounced and radical, and 
the party of progress would be impelled to propose 
more vital changes than if Mr. Gladstone remained in 
power. It seems reasonable to believe that this will be 
the result. The English will become more wearied by 
Tory torpor than ever they were with Liberal restless- 
ness; and the rebound will be to an advanced point. 
Elements have been stirred up within the past decade 
which uo Tory charming can charm again to slumber. 
The forces of labor, strengthened incalculably by the 
uprising of the agricultural laborers, are already a 
power dangerous to ignore, and fatal to resist. While 
the Tory government is going on the even tenor of its 
way, the agitation will steadily proceed among the 
masses. New leaders will arise and replace the worn- 
out Liberal chiefs, who have done their work well and 
worthily, and need the rest to which the nation has 
relegated them; and, if we mistake not, the new lead- 
ers will be men of a less compromising mould, deter- 
mined to achieve reforms to which the Gladstone 
policy has been but “ tinkering,’’ and to abolish pro- 
scriptive evils in comparison with which the Irish 
Church and Army Purchase were slight and insignifi- 
cant. 


LOVE'S FANTASY. 
By KaTEe PuTNAM OsGooD. 


HE sleeps! 
And sound and motion sleep with ber: 
Nor any faintest breath may stir 
The tender hush that midnight 
The while she sleeps! 


She wakes! 
And life and morning wake again : 
The bird pours out his eager'strain, 
The ready bud in blossom breaks 
When she awakes ! 
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The Church. 


HOME, 


Hundreds of the readers of this paper have on somé 
one occasion or another found themselves within the walls of 
the Yale College chapel. Its flat ceiling, its rectangular, un- 
cushioned seats, its box-like galleries, thrones, and sentry 
pulpit will be retained in the vivid recollection at leust of 
those who fixed themselves for four years under its shadows. 
A change is to come over that mass of brick and discomfort. 
The architect has pronounced its doom by the completion of 
his plans for the expected new chapel. Even the bad site is 
to be ignored, the corner of Elm and College streets opposite 
the theological school being selected for the future edifice, 
‘The new building is to accommodate about twelve hundred 
persons; in all its appointments it will be modern and 
finished ; and opportunity will be given to make the windows 
beautiful with memorial designs and inscriptions. The csti- 
mated cost is one hundred and twenty thousand dollars, 


After giving a number of figures showing the growth 
of the Reformed Church in this country during the last 
twenty years, the Christian Intelligencer claims that they 
indicate a steady advance in those outward and inward 
elements which mark prosperity and strength. ‘Outside 
of the three cities of New York, Albany, and Phila- 
delphia, where local causes hinder, the progress of the 
denomination is very encouraging. It is manifest that the 
Church has undeveloped resources and power in reserve 
which ought to be immediately brought out and applied to 
the practical uses of the Kingdom of Christ. She only needs 
a Pentecost, a mighty revival in her pulpits and pews, in her 
homes and schools, to make her a blessing. By the grace of 
God, she is strong to labor and to stand in that Divine 
strength. Should it ever be her destiny to be united with 
any other ecclesiastical body, she will not enter that new re- 
lation as a weakling.” ‘The principal statistics given are 
that, from 1853, to 1873, the Reformed churches have grown 
from 322 to 481; the ministry from 32 to 501; the familics 
from 26,642 to 41,244; and the communicants from 36,597 to 
67,123. 


The Methodist takes up a subject which is receiving 
considerable and timely attention, and comments as follows 
upon it: ‘‘ Expository preaching, or more of it, would be a 
a relief to both ministers and people. In the first place, it 
would put an end to the effort to be eloquent on the part of 
preachers who have not the gift of eloquence. Again, it 
would, wisely used, favorably affect the substance of our 
preaching by keeping it close to the Scripture. For want of 
an adequate denominational literature our younger preachers 
are compelled to forage in every direction; and, though many 
gather spoil, others are despoiled of the simplicity of their 
faith. This is the only explanation we can give of the singu- 
lar changes we have known from Methodism to the most 
liberal creeds of Christianity, so called. Then again, exposi- 
tory preaching is the most adequate to meet the wants of a 
Christian congregation. It accords, too, with the free habit 
of thougbt characteristic of our age. If the Voice of the 
pews could be condensed into a single utterance, in Owr opin- 
ion it would be: ‘Don’t preach to us a cut-and-dried theo- 
logical system, but go back to THE BOOK and tell us what it 
means.’ Of course, every preacher who stands in a pulpit has 
made up his mind what is the sum of the teaching o 
ure. He has his theory of the meaning of the Bi 
him unfold that according to the language of the 


PERSONAL NoTEs.—Oberlin College receives five thou- 
sand dollars as a bequest from the late Sardis Burchard, of 
Tremont, Ohio, an old-line Abolitionist.—General John Tyler, 
son of the Kate President Tyler, has been licensed to preach 
by the quarterly conference of the Southern Methodist 
Church, which met recently at Tallahassee, Fla.—Rev. Emile 
F. Cook, of Paris, one of the delegates to tho Alliance who 
escaped from the Ville du Havre and encountered equal peril 
on the Loch Earn, died in the south of France on the 29th ult., 
where he had gone to recover’from the effects of his suffer- 
ings and exposure. He leaves a wife and eight children, and 
it is now proposed to raise five thousand dollars or more in 
gold for their benefit, as has been done already for the fami- 
lies of the other two delegates who were lost.—Rev. Thomas 
Smith, a Baptist minister of the old predestinarian faith, was 
one hundred and one years old on January 22d. He lives in 
Parrottaville, Cooke Co., Tenn., and is still hearty. He was the 
pastor of one church for forty-four years and he still preaches. 
—Rev. Dr. Nelson Rounds of the Methodist Church in Oregon, 
and formerly President of Willamette College, died January 
2d, aged sixty-seven.—By the will of the late Gail Borden, the 
American Bible Society receives thirteen thousand dollars, the 
Tract Society five thousand, the American Missionary Associ- 
ation and the Sunday-School Union two thousand each.— Rev. 
Dr. Hamlin, of Constantinople, who is spending the winter in 
this country in the interests of Christian education in the 
Turkish Empire, has been compelled by the state of his health 
to go to Florida for a season.—Rey. Dr. Benjamin Schneider 
and wife, of the American Board, have arrived at Constanti- 
nople after their visit here. Dr. Schneider went out first in 
1833.—Miss Sarah F. Norris, M.D., of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions, we believe, has met an exceedingly cordial recep- 
tion at Bombay, India, and finds ready access to high-caste 
families by her profession ; this is Just the opening which the 
missionaries have greatly desired for years.—Ex-President, 
Woolsey, of New Haven, concluded on the 8th inst. the 
_special course of sermons delivered during the winter in the 
Collegiate Reformed Church in this city. His subject was 
one on which be was heard with great interest in view of bis 
researches in international jurisprudence, namely, ‘*‘A Uni- 
versal Law of Nations and its Relations to Christianity.”’— 
Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist Church, is in the City of 
Mexico looking after his church missionary interests there.— 
The vessel in which Rev. E. P. Herrick and wife and Miss 
Strong sailed, six weeks ago, for Mexico as missionaries was 
wrecked on her passage, but all on board were saved by a 
passing vessel.—Rev. Phillips Brooks, the prominent Episco- 
pal clergyman of Boston, preached the fifth of the course of 
Berkeley sermons in Yale College on the 7th inst. to a crowded 
audience.—Rev. Henry M. Baum, of Laramie City, Wyoming 
‘Territory, differs from most ministers in his view of the way 
the Indians should be treated. “There is only one course,” 
he says, ‘‘and thut is to treat them as we treat one another— 


| making an unsuccessful appeal to the people in 1868. But 


break up their tribal relations, drive them from their cities 
of refuge and prisons (which their reservations are), help 
those who are disposed to help themselves, and make them 
fear and respect the higher authorities. But it is said that 
this will bring us toa war with them. It certainly will, and 
a hard war it will be. But after it there will be peace, and 
whatare left of them will be good citizens. We are at war with 
them to-day, and there has never been a day since 1492 when 
we have not been at war with them. Our Eastern philan- 
thropists, who have learned so much from Cooper’s novels, 
know nothing of the homes that are every day destroyed on 
this Western frontier by the ‘saintly red men.’”’ Is it true 
that we treat each other in this fashion, as Mr. Baum says? 
It appears to us that this is just the point; when we treat the 
Indians as we treat one another, they may be brought around 
to live on terms of peace with the white man. 


FOREIGN. 


To discover the true Mt. Sinai has been the ambition. 
of all Eastern travelers and archmologists. Dr. Beke, the. 
English explorer in that direction, claims that he has at last 
located the mountain. It is situated a day’s journey north- 
east of the village of Akabia in Arabia, at an altitude of five 
thousand feet above the sea. Dr. Beke is confident that he 
has discovered the true Sinai at this point, from the fact that 
he found the remains of animals that had been sacrificed, and 
had also made out Sinaitic inscriptions. It isnotat all certain 
that other Oriental travelers will share his confidence in the 
matter. 


The Unitarians at Melbourne, Australia, have been 
driven to appoint a lady as their pastor, and they have no rea- 
son to regret their choice. They were for some time without 
any recognized teacher, and persons nominally belonging to 
the denomination occasionally forced their way into the pul- 
pit to promulgate peculiar and extravagant views, to the 
great annoyance of the congregation. To avoid these scan- 
dals, a Miss Turner was induced to officiate temporarily, and 
after afew months’ experience she has been formally inducted 
to the church. She conducts the service without any embar- 
rassment, and her sermons are carefully prepared essays, 
quietly delivered. The London Times correspondent who 
sends the item calls this following an American precedent. 


The Terk. 


[From Tuesday, Feb. 17, to M nt Feb. 23.) 


Reform, as represented by Colotel McClure, has 
sustained a defeat at Philadelphia. His supporters, although 
reasonably numerous, could not make head against the pow- 
erful, united, machinery of the Republican Ring, so Stokely 
will be the Centennial Mayor. Not that there was more 
cheating at the polls on one side than on the other, nor that 
McClure and his associates would have given the city such a 
government as is in all respects to be desired. Whatever 
Stokely may have done rightly in the way of reform, and 
however worthy he may personally be, he is nevertheless in 
office through the machinations of a ring of which every de- 
cent member of society ought to disapprove. The fact that . 
this ring must of necessity have much to say about the ad- 
ministration of Centennial funds may possibly react unfavor- 
ably on the success of the enterprise. x 


Thursday and Friday witnessed a brisk debate in the 
House on the franking question, the occasion being the report 
of Mr. Packer's bill authorizing the free distribution of public 
documents printed by authority of Congress, of seeds fur- 
nished by the Agricultuyal Department, and permitti e 
free exchange of newspapers between publishers, and the fred 
transmission of weekly journals within the counties where 
they are published. It is not unnatural that Congressmen 
should plainly see the brightness of the franking blessing 
after it has taken its flight. The above “ privilege’”’ was re- 
pealed when the Congressional conscience was in a morbid 
state of tenderness, owing to sundry sweeping exposures, 
and it is now becoming apparent how great a privilege it was. 
As Mr. Kasson of lowa remarked, the 43d Congress seems bent 
on undoing the one act for which the 42d Congress has re- 
ceived nothing but praise. Mr. Kasson, in short, pulled the 
proposed bill to pieces so effectually that some of its friends 
lost their temper entirely, and it looked at one time as 
though there would be an old-fashioned row. .The fact is 
that: when we send men to Congress who will hire their 
speeches written, and are willing to have them printed in the 
reports as actually delivered whether they have been or not, 
just so long we shall have a party that will sponge the Gov- 
ernment in every possible way. 


Although Mr. Gladstone goes back to Parliament as 
a member from Greenwich, it is pretty generally’ belicved 
that his career asa leading statesman is ended. To be sure 
the same thing was said of Disraeli when he took his turn at 


six years isa large sliceout of a man’s lifo in its advanced 
stages, and Mr. Gladstone may be regarded as laid upon the 
shelf. He sent in his resignation early in the week, and Mr. 
Disracli was at once summoned to consult with, that is to 
say, to advise, the Queen as to what shull next be done. It 
were unfair to assume that with the defeat of the liberal 
party as represented by Mr. Gladstone the cause of progress 
has received a check which will prove more than temporary. 
People have grown a trifle tired of the extreme ponrderosity 
of his reforms. Under a leader with more personal mag- 
petism perhaps conservatism would have fared worse, and it 
is by no means improbable that a year or two may develop. 
such a leader, and reinaugurate a policy which, under Mr. 
Disraeli’s management, will not reccive much encourage- 
ment. Under the new Government the departments aro 
assigned as follows, with Mr. Disracli as Prime Minister: 
President of the Council, the Duke of Richmond; Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Cairns; the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Northcote; 
Foreign Affairs, the Earl of Derby; Colonies, the Earl of 
Carnarvon; Home Secretary, Richard Assheton Cross; Secre- 
tary of State for India, the Marquis of Salisbury ; Postmaster- 
General, Lord John Manners; War, Gathorne Hardy; Admi- 
ralty, G. Ward Hunt; Privy Seal, the Earl of Malmesbury. 
This is unquestionably a very strong body of supporters for 


the new adminstration. 


International weather reports are now an established 
fact, thanks to phe efficient representations of the meteoro- 
logsical congress at Vienna last summer. It is exceedingly 
satisfactory 
inaugurated Without a flourish of trumpets and really put in 
operation before nine-tenths of the world know tbat it is 
talked of. At twenty-five minutes to eight o'clock, A.M., 
Washington time, nearly all the weather stations in the North 


ern Hemisphere will register the barometric pressure, the 


teinperature, the direction and force of the wind, ete., ete. 
These will be transmitted to the central stations and at once 
interchanged by telegraph, so that within an hour or two all 
the principal meteorologists of Christendom will know what 
the weather is everywhere else. Of course this system cannot 
be complete until the Southern as well as the Nothern Hem- 
isphere can be picketed by observers, but the existing system 
is a good beginning. Then there are the oceans, the most 
potent “ weather breeders’’ perbaps on the earth’s surface, 
where stated, observations are at, present impossible. It is 
suggested that sectional charts, marked off in parallels of lat- 
itude and longitude, be furnished to steamship lines. On 
these the ship’s course can be marked with running notes 
as to the weather, etc. If every steamship captain shouid 
promptly on his arrival mail such a map as this to the Meteor- 
ological Bureau of the country, a series of maps nearly com- 
picte for the Northern Hecmispere, would shortly be on 
hand. 


Interesting letters were lately published in the 
Army and Navy Journal from Major Abbot of the Engineer 
corps, now detailed as Superintendent of the army torpedo 
experiments at Willet’s Point, and Captain Jeffers, Chief of 
the Navy Ordnance Bureau. These officers of our two mili- 
tary services represent a branch of defensive warfare which 
would be of the last importance to us case of a foreign war, 
and it is not uncomfortable to be assured that both the army 
and the navy are well prepared in this respect. Inthe course 
of recent Congressional debates it has been remarked by 
those who are opposed to heavy expenditures for coast de- 
fence, that our great maritime cities have nothing to fear 
from the heavy iron-clads of European navies. This is author- 
itatively contradicted. Not one of the great sea-going iron- 
clads has. been built without careful calculations as to tho 
possibility of getting her over the bars which guard most of 
our principal harbors. It is therefore necessary that the de- 
fences of these harbors should be maintained in a state of 
efliciency, and General Sherman gave some very ‘good rea- 
sons the other day, in his testimony before the Military Com- 
mittee, why such defences are needed only at such ports. 
“The whole problem,” said he, “of sea-coast defence has 
changed within my day. The building of railroads, whereby 
five, ten, or fifteen thousand mén may be picked up and 
thrown from one point to another with great rapidity, and 
with absolute certainty, takes away from the country all fear 
of invasion by any nation on earth. We do not fear, now, the 
landing, on our coast, of the armies of any people. The only 
object of fortifications on the sea-board is, therefore, to pro- 
tect some rich city like New York or Boston, which is very 
tempting to an enemy like England, that might dash in, lay 
the city under contribution, and get out before we could 
wake up. Wedonot fear the discmbarkation on our coast, 
at Baltimore, or at Pensacola, or in North Carolina, of any 
enemy, as we did in 1812. Nothing of that kind can now bap- 
pen. There is no remote apprehension of it. Therefore I 
would cease this extraordinary expenditure of money at 
ev little place where a schooner, or a brig, or an ordinary 
sh¥p can run in; and I would only guard the most important 

rbors of refuge and those great cities which alone can 

‘mpt a foreign enemy to make an attack on our coast.”’ 


Success still attends the temperance movement in 
Ohio. Xenia, which was one of the strongholds of the retail 
liquor trade, and one of the largest of the towns where a cru- 
sade had been attempted, is now, we believe, without a bar- 


‘room. This isa very prompt justification of Dr. Lewig’s pro- 


phecy, made a few days ago, to the effect that within a month 
the thirstiest man in Xenia would have to drink water or go 
dry. The final triumph of the women of Xenia is described 
as a most exciting scene. They had been holding their meet- 
ings in a street where there were nine bar-rooms within a 
short distance of one another, and had apparently made no 
impression. For three days they had devoted themselves to 
one of these saloons which was considered the worst. In the 
afternoon of the fourth day, the proprietor, who had evinced 
no signs of an intent to capitulate, suddenly opened his doors, 
invited the ladies in, rolled his barrels into the street, poured 
the liquor into the gutters, and, in short, surrendered at dis- 
cretion. The town nearly went wild with delight at the vic- 
tory. Bells were rung, schools were dismissed, a meeting of 
Grangers cheered the announcement, every soul who could 
do so, indeed, ran to the scene of victory to join in the gen- 
eral rejoicing. In the cities small progress is as yet made, 
and the belief is gaining ground, even among the most san- 
guine, that at present the reform must of necessity be con- 
fined to the country. .The few attempts made to close the 
doors of city grog-shops have merely brought ridicule and 
discouragement upon the participants. Perhaps a means for 
reaching the cities will suggest itself by the time that the 
movement has reached its full development elsewhere. 
Meanwhile the opposition is organizing, its headquarters 
being naturally at Cincinnati. The wholesale dealers and 
brewers will not see their immense trade swept away without 
astrugzic. Itis not easy, however, to devise a plan whereby 
a crowd of women engaged in singing and prayer can be dis- 
persed. Violence is dangerous as well as distasteful, and 
under the circumstances, the courts and the police are nearly 
certain to be on the side of the women, so that wholesale in- 
junctions and arrests are scarcely practicable. It is especially 
to be noticed how little opposition comes from the press. 
We have yet to see a decent journal which fails to recognize 
the good which has been accomplished, while the sneers have 
been few and contemptible. 


The United States iron-clad Dictator, which was 
separated from ber consort in a gale off Cape Hatteras, early 
last week, and not heard of for several days, has reached Key 
West in time to prevent any wide-spread anxicty. 


For some reason or other England has thougbt it 
best to re-garrison the Canadian fortified towns with regular 
troops. This is good news for tourists. The Dominion troops 
which have of late years done duty there arc got half 39 
interesting a3 the genuine red-coats. 
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A TIMELY QUESTION. 
By JoHN W. CHADWICK. 


F good men were only better, 
Would the wicked be so bad ? 
Here’s a story with an answer 
To that question strange and sad. 


Herod, famed among the wicked, 
Called the Great with doubtful right, 
When a boy of twenty summers 
rq With banditti made a fight. 


Hezekiah, their fierce captain, 
Captured he and put to death ; 
[ Many a follower then compelled he 
| To resign his evil breath. 


It was well done; who but thinks so? 
Thought not so the Sanhedrin. 
Herod was an Idumean ; 
So his deed became a sin. 


Let him kill his own banditti ; 
Never dare to deal with theirs. 

So they summoned him to meet them 
And to settle his affairs. 


-Scarcely sooncr said than done ‘twas; 
Herod came; they wished him back; 
For he came all clad in armor, - 
With his henchmen at his back. 


Cowered the Samhedrin before him; 
Dared not say a single word ; 

Only Sameas withstood him 
With a brave “‘ Thus saith the Lord.” 


Herod listened while the Rabbi 
Execrated all his crimes; 
Then he vanished. Summers flitted ; 
Fell the land on evil times; 


Antony and Cesar ploughed it 
With the iron share of war; 
Tore it with their cruel factions, 
Left it many a dreadful scar ; 


Till, at length, from Rome came Herod, 
Sent by Ceesar to be king ; 

At the gates his legions thundered, 
Famine gnawed them from within. 


Many months in vain he battered, 
But, at last, surrender came ; 

Then a deed that earned for Herod 
Centuries of hateful fame. 


Since the Sanhedrin had counselled 
Firm resistance to his will, 
** Let them perish,’’ he commanded; 
“‘ Let their blood the gutters fill.” 


Only one he granted mercy,— 
Sameas; the very man 

Who had years before withstood him. 
Guess the reason if you can. 


I have guessed it in the question 
Which I venture, strange and sad ; 

If the good were only better, 
Would the wicked be so bad? 


Che Househald. 


CONCERNING SEWAGE. 


T has been established by modern science that 
filth and fever occupy to each other the relation 

of cause and effect; or, to express it more exactly, 
filth, in its various forms of sewage, sewer-gas, surface 
water, and decaying animaland vegetable matter, is 
the cause of a vast amount of disease. Itacts both asa 
predisposing and as a determining cause. In small 


quantity it lowers the general health of a family or of 


acommunity, taking the color from the cheek, and 
the elasticity from the step, destroys the tone of the 
system, and in this way predisposes its victim to 
attacks of definite and active disease; while in larger 
quantity it produces the most fearful of maladies. 
Cholera, typhoid and typhus fever, dysentery, and 
many other similar deseases, are produced by using 
water, or breathing air, contaminated with filth. 
Whence comes the filth, do you ask? It comes from 
sewers which disgorge their fetid and seething con- 
tents into lakes and rivers from which our water sup- 
ply is obtained; it comes from cesspools whose con- 
tents find their way into wells and springs, or whose 
overflow comes to the surface, and poisons the air with 


its noisome.emanations, which literally “smell to 


heaven’’; it comes from storm-water which washes 
‘the surface of the ground, and passes without impedi- 
ment into wells and springs, and other sources of 
water supply; it comes from sinks and barnyards; it 
comes in the form of sewer-gas which frequently 
forces itself through inefficient traps and defective 
waste pipes, and spreads its sickly odor through our 
houses, 

Let me give a few cases in illustration. Ata young 
ladies’ seminary in Pittsfield, Mass., a few years ago, 
there occurred an epidemic of typhoid fever; sixty or 
seventy of the inmates were attacked almost simul- 


taneously. The city and surrounding country were at 
the time nearly or quite exempt from the disease. 
Circumstances pointing so strongly to some local cause, 
an investigation was made, and the fact disclosed that 
a communication had become established between the 
sewer and the well from which the institution was 
supplied with water. 

The Millbank Prison, London, had been noted for 
years for its epidemics of typhoid fever and dysen- 
tery. Its water supply was from the Thames. It 
having been suggested that there might be a con- 
nection between these frequent outbreaks of disease 
and the water used by the grisoners, an artesian well 
was sunk, and the institution supplied from it. With 
the advent of pure water, fever disappeared. 

Dr. John Ewens, of England, relates the following 
case: ‘* In the spring of 1854 or 1855, (a very dry season), 
an epidemic of typhoid fever of a very severe charac- 
ter, appeared in the hamlet of Whatcombe. It was 
entirely confined to the inhabitants of the houses 
whieh obtained their drinking water from a well, (sit- 
uated immediately opposite the doors of three cot- 
tages,) the mouth of which was much below the level 
of the surrounding ground, and consequently easily 
admitted the flow of refuse matters, thrown out of the 
houses, into the well. Adjoining houses which obtained 
water from other sources were free from disease; and 
tha neighboring village of Whitchurch, with which 
there was constant communication, was absolutely 
free from typhoid, with the exception of two men 
who worked at Whatcombe, and were accustomed to 
take thcir mid-day meal at a cottage near the well, 
and doubtless drank of the water. Suspicion soon fell 
upon the well, which being examined was found in a 
very impure state.”’ 

In the London Lancet for November 26th, 1870, 
occurs the following: ‘‘In Islington at a certain dairy 
the milk-cans were washed with water taken from a 
tank communicating with the drains, and a little water 
of course remained behind: there was no charge of 
gross admixture of water with the milk, The dairy- 
man himself died of typhoid, and of one hundred and 
forty families supplied with the milk, seventy con- 
tracted the disease, The majority of the cases occur- 
red in close proximity to the dairy; but in one long 
road, a mile and a half from the dairy, there were 
three families thus supplied with milk; two of these 
had typhoid in them, and they were the only housesin, 
which the malady occurred.’’ Hundreds of similar 
examples have been collected during the last few years 
both in this country and in Europe. It has also been 
observed that in towns where improvements have been 
made in the drainage, and in the disposition of refuse- 
matter, there has almost always been a very marked 
decrease in the death-rate. In Cardiff, England, 
according to the report of Dr. Buchanan, the death- 
rate was lowered thirty-two per cent., and at Newport 
by the same amount; while in both these places the 
mortality among children under one year of age was 
very greatly diminished. Public improvements in 


nine English towns were followed by a falling off in 


the death-rate, from typhoid fever, of from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent. 

In fact it has been shown beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that refuse matter by its presence in water, 
and.by its noxious effluvia in the air, not only produces 
great deterioration in the general health of any com- 
munity exposed to it; butis also the direct cause of 
fearful mortality. No town or village whose sinks and 
sewers discharge their contents by the roadside, as 
they do in so many instances, or whose wells and cess- 
pools are located side by side, as they so frequently are, 
can lay claim to general healthfulness, or exemption 
from epidemics; and it is the first duty of those having 
the interests of any such town or village in charge, to 


j haye enacted and enforced such laws as are necessary 


to remedy the evil. 

It is extremely difficult in many cases to decide what 
disposition should be made of sewage; but every one 
should see to it that the air he breathes is free from its 
effiluvia, and that the water he drinks contains no trace 
of it. As a general rule it may be laid down that all vile 
odors are poisonous ; and whatever gives rise to them 
should be considered as a nuisance and abated. Wells 
should be located as far as possible from cess-pools and 
sewers, and should be so built as to afford every possible 
means of protection against the ingress of foreign mat- 
ter. To construct such a well is not difficult. Com- 
mencing at a point three or four feet from the bottom 
of the well, the wall should be laid in cement, and its 
outer surface covered with a coating ot the same ma- 
terial. The wall should be carried a foot or so above 
the level of the ground, and the excavation exterior 
to it should be filled with earth well packed down— 
not with loose stones as is usually the case. If the 
water is to be brought to the surface by means of a 
pump, after the wall has been brought up three or 
four feet the pipe can be placed in position, the well 
arched over at this point, or covered with a strong 
curbstone, and the remainder of the excavation filled in 
with earth as before. There is an impression that wells 
require ventilation: they require it only when they 
contain organic matter whose putrefaction would 
otherwise become apparent, and a well built as above 
uescribed would, under all ordinary Circumstances, 
contain nothing of the kind; neither would it require 
cleaning. In all places thickly inhabited the water 
should be subjected to a careful analysis, whether it be 
from wells, streamsor lakes. In no other way can those 
who use it be sure of its purity. Such an analysis of the | 


well-water of London disclosed the fact that it was 
composed principally of filtered sewage; and could the 
water used in many of our towns and villages be sub- 
jected to similar tests, much of it would be found unfit | 
for use. It is the first duty of every householder to see to 
it that those under his charge are protected from these 
fruitful causes of disease, and that from his premises 
there go forth no contributions to these causes. It is the 
first duty of every physician, when he is called upon 
to combat the diseases thus produced, to point out the 
cause and to insist upon its removal. He will often ° 
find in houses, where all the arrangements are sup- 
posed to be perfect, that there are vile odors in the 
bathroom, or that the children have been making mud- 
pies with putrid filth. He will often find that the over- 
flow pipe of the cistern terminates in the cesspool, and © 
that Nauseous gases have through this channel been 
absorbed by the water of which the family make daily 
use! He will often find dampness and decaying vege- 
table matter in the cellar. 

Morality and religion suffer in no small degree from 
these causes, and it is the duty of every minister to 
wage war from the pulpit upon these forces,which are 
such mighty allies of evil, and so resistless in their 
power to degrade. Let the Church work with half the - 
zeal in the cause of sanitary reform that it manifests 
in combating other forms of sin, and it will in a short 
time remove from the earth a greater obstacle to its 
growth and influence than all the forces of infidelity 
combined. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness—and necessary to it. 
In order to make men godly, the eonditions of godli- 
ness must be swpplied; and these conditions coincide 
at many points with those of bedily health. 

It is astrange circumstance that man,in his search 
for the causes of things, has nearly always attempted 
to connect events transpiring under his very eyes with 
causes far removed beyond the power of his observa- 
tion. In nothing has this tendency been stronger than 
in his efforts to trace the causes of disease. Fever and 
pestilence were for many ages supposed to be caused 
by the shafts of Apollo, or to be sent from heaven as 
the punishment for sin. Modern science, however, 
with its exact methods of investigation and its rigid 
exclusion of everything ‘‘not proven ” from its con-. 
clusions, has found that cause and effect are generally 
near neighbors to each other, and that disease is in 
most cases produced by that which is near us, even at 
our very doors; and could the teachings of science be 
faithfully acted on for a few generations, the average 
length of man’s. life would be doubled, some of the 
chief sources of his sufferings and the greatest obsta- 
cles to his progress would be removed, and the advent 
of that Golden Age be hastened, which has in all time 
been the dream of the poet and the theme of proph- 
ecy. : M.D. 


MonTCLAIR, N: J., Feb. 10, 1874.. 


The 


THE BOY WITH RED SHOES. 
‘By OLrve THorne. 


ND not only red, but pointed, and turned up 

at the toes, and, worse yet, no stockings, and, 

more than that, a red cap, and blue trowsers, made 

like @ bag, with two holes for his legs to go through 
—which they do nearly up to the knees. ° 

A droll looking boy, isn’t he? Perhaps you would 
laugh if you saw him; but I do not think you would; 
for you would see so many others dressed just like 
him that you’d soon get used to it. And, besides, 
there are other strange things to see about this little 
boy’s home. There is the dress of his sister, for in- 
stance. It is.a dress of dark blue, with a sort of cap 
on the head, and a piece of white muslin for a veil, 
which she must be sure to pull over her face if any 
man comes along. 

And if the boy had not red shoes he would be sure 
to have them yellow, or made of wood, and called kob- 
kobs. Then he has curious manners. When he comes 
into a house he is very careful to leave his shoes at the 
door—he would be thought very rude to wear them 
in; but he is equally careful to keep his cap on his 
head. That is just the other way from our way, you 
see. 

His school is not any more like yours than the other 
things about him. How he would stare to see the 
seats, and desks, and books, and other things in your 
school-room! Why, his school is just a large, empty 
room, where forty or fifty boys—leaving their shoes in 
a pile outside of the door, you must remember—go in 
and squat down on the floor, each one holding his 
book, or tin card with a lesson on it, and proceed to 
study by swaying back and forth and screaming out 
their lessons at the top of their voiccs. When one goes 
up to recite, he has to shout louder than the rest. It is 
enough to make one crazy just to think of it, away off 
here in America, with a good broad ocean between 
us, 

The teacher of this comical school sits on one itn 
with a long stick, and if one scholar stops studying he 
gently reminds him—with the stick—that he is expect- 
ed to study in school. If one is naughty, he does not 
get an “error,” or a “check,” or any such little thing 


| —by po means. He is thrown on the floor, his ancles 
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tied together, and beaten on the soles of his feet— 
which is no joke, I can tell you. 

When school is dismissed, the whole crowd rushes 
out; and then comes a grand scramble for shoes. The 
‘first boy kicks the pile over, and then follows a scene 
similar to what you may have seen when fifty Ameri- 
can boys want the same thing at the same moment. 
If our little red-shoe boy gets hurt, he cries out, ‘“‘ Ya 
Imme!’—which means, ‘‘Oh! my mother!’ For this 
is a Syrian boy, and this school is a native Syrian 
school. 

Every thing about this boy’s home would seem odd 
to you. Not the least, the house he livesin. If itis 
in asmall village, it is probably made of large stones, 
piled up for the walls, with no mortar to hold them 
together, and looking as if a good shake would tumble 
the whole thing down. Fora roof logs are laid across, 
and covered with earth a foot deep. Comical roof, did 
you say? Well, that is not the worst of it—it is often 
built against a side-hill, and the cattle, and sheep, and 
donkeys walk right on to it, and run about, and have 
regular fights, bringing down dirt and stones on the 
people. To be sure, it does not trouble the natives 
much, for they don’t mind a little dirt—nor a good 
deal, Iam afraid. 

Inside the house is not much more like yours. To 
begin with, it is hardly high enough to stand up in. 
“If a man wants to stand up, he can go out doors,”’ 
the people say. At one end of the large room the 
floor is a little higher than the rest, with a trough 
around it. The family live on this higher part, and 
the cattle, horses, sheep, and calves in the lower part, 
and the trough is their diuner-table. The family man- 
sion—or, rather, end—is luxuriously furnished with 
mats to sleep on, tray to eat from, and a few wooden 
plates and spoons. Of chairs they have no need, for 
there is the floor to sit on; tables would be too high; 
and as for bedsteads, they probably never heard of 
such things. 

When the family dine, a tray is placed on a maton 
the floor, and all sit around it. The dinner—either 
camel stew, pottage, olives and rice, or cooked figs—is 
put on the tray, and everyone proceeds to help himself 
from it. If the family were aristocratic, they might 


have chickens, boiled to bits, or a grand mysterious 


dish, made by pounding meat toa paste, seasoning it 
with nuts and onions, and baking in cakes, 

For a lamp to light this attractive house is provided 
a saucer of olive oil, with a piece of wick hanging over 
the edge. 

The oven used by this family to belie their bread is 
simply a hole in the ground, lined with plaster. It is 
heated by making a fire in it. When burned to bright 
coals, and the oven is hot, the woman sits down by it, 
with a flat stone, on which she beats out her dough 
till it is thin—like a griddle-cake—and as large as a 
dining-plate, or larger. This thin cake she sticks on 
the smooth side of her oven. It cooks quickly, and 
curls up, but before it falls she snatches it off, and 
puts another one on. 

But I have not told you all about the shoes yet. 


Shoes are regarded as very unclean—as, indeed, they | 


often are, especially boys’ shoes. But the people dis- 
like to speak of them, and it is considered very im- 
polite to mention them. If one is obliged to speak of 
them, he will make an apology for alluding to sucha 
vile subject. The reason they are always left at the 
door is that every body sits on the floor, and houses 
are spread with clean mats for that purpose. The 
shoes are not like ours, laced up and hard to get 
off; they merely slip on, and are so made as to 
put off very easily. There is a disadvantage about 
that, too, for when boys run they easily kick off 
their shoes. 

I have not told you half the curious things about 


these people. Missionaries who have lived in Syria |/e3« 
our bouse my wind is all gone by the time I get there, 


have written whole books about them; but this is al 
I can tell to-day. 


ABOUT PRAIRIE DOGS. 


DENVER, Colorado. 
Dear Little Daughter Alice: 


HEN you come out to ‘‘ Denber” to see 

papa, you will see a great many things that 

you can’t see in Q——. You will have to come in the 
cars, you know. When the cars bring you, they will 
have to run over a great big prairie. Do you remem- 
ber when Uncle Frank took us all a ride one evening 
on the prairie at Highland? Well, this prairie that the 
cars run over is like ever, and ever, and ever so many 
prairies like that; all joined together, and you can’t 
see any houses, or fences, or trees; nothing but prairie 
shut in with the blue skies. Maybe you will see some 
buffaloes. I know you will see some dead ones—for 
people shoot them, and take off their skins to use for 
blankets; besides, many of them get sick and die, and 
then great flocks of buzzards come to help the wolves 
eat them up. Aren’t you sorry for them? If papa 
sends for you when the flowers are in bloom, as you 
ride over this great prairie it will seem as though you 
were riding over a great big carpet with bright flowers 
of all colors woven in it, and all covered over witha 
mo r big blue glass bow], like grandma’s. And you 
e something else. You will come toa place on 
the prairie all covered with little mounds of dirt. Lit- 
tle hills—very little they look on such a big prairie. 
They are as thick as they can be, and sometimes cover 


as much as two or three blocks of ground. And on 
each one of these little hills is a funny little brown 
thing. It is no bigger than a little kitten, and hasa. 


stump of a tail that won’t keep still. It is a prairie 
dog, and this is a town of prairie dogs. ‘“‘ Uncle Sam”’ 
does not stop to take the census in this -** town,” so I 

n’t tell exactly, but I guess there are more than a 
thousand of these little people living here. As we ride 
towards them, I will tell you how they build their 
houses and how they live. 

These little houses look like a good-sized bowl turned 
upside down, only they are made of dirt, and the door 
is a round hole in the top. This hole runs iuto the 
ground ever so far, and at the end of it is a little room, 
where they live together as happy as can be. They 
often “go calling,’’ but not to tell bad stories about 
each other. Sometimes a great rain comes and nearly 
washes their little houses away. They go right to work, 
after the rain, and fix them up again, and this is the 
way they do it: One of them goes ‘“‘ down stairs’’—I 
mean down in the hole—and comes out again back- 
wards, kicking a lot of dirt along with his hind feet, 
which he throws all around the door. Then the other 
one (there are always two in the house) gets down at 
the bottom of the little hill, and pushes the dirt up 
around the door with his front feet, and makes it all 
smooth. Then when they have got it all nicely ar- 
ranged, they both go to work and pound it down hard 
with their heads. Isn’t thatafunny way? And after 
they have got it well pounded,.they sit on top of the 
mound to admire their work and have a chat about it; 
and they look ever so much funnier now, because when 
they were pounding the dirt down, they. got a cake of 
it stuck on each of their heads, and they look as though 
they had night-caps on. See that little fellow running 
like fightning through the grass and flowers. He has 
beet off getting something to eat, and heard the cars 


coming. See him scamper for his bouse. There, 


he is on top of his mound already, jerking hi 
stump of a tail about saucily, as though he was say- 
ing to the locomotive, *‘ You can’t catch me, if you 
are bigger.”’ 
Do you hear them talking and jabbering to each 
other? See that little fellow over there, making his 
dinner off of the root of some grass or flower. Now 
they all hear the cars. See how each one runs for his 
own house. Some of them have been ‘“‘ making calls,”’ 
but concluded rather suddenly that they must go. 
“Time to get tea ready,’’ you know. They pretend 
that they are not a bit afraid of us, but the engineer 
whistles ‘‘down breaks,’ and you see hundreds of 
“‘doggies’’ turn somersaults through their doors, and 
hundreds of little white hind feet going down into the 
mounds. But if you watch close as you go by, you 
can see a little round head peeping out at the top of 
every hill; and as we leave them bebind, we can see 
them all on top again, shaking their tails and jabbering 


-awny, no doubt scolding about the great monopolies,”’ 


and the impudence of the railroad men in running a 
road through their ‘‘ homestead,” without permission, 
and without paying taxes. 

If I have not written my story plain enough for you, 
so you must ask Mamma or Grandma to explain it to 
you. Bea good little girl, and kiss Mamma for 


Your PAPA. 


A COASTING ADVENTURE. 


FEBRUARY 10th, 1874. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


E are living in the city this winter, and I 
don’t like it one bit. I know there are lots of 
good times, but I ain’t in ’em; for, though there are 
heaps and heaps of snow, there’s no coasting allowed 
ept on the common. That’s such a long way from 


and I-don’t feel like doing a single thing but just sit- 
ting on my sled and watching the fellows come down 
the hill. ‘‘ Hurrah, boys! Clear the track! Out o’ 
the way there!’’ That makes me feel like sneaking 
off, because they’ve seen me, of course, sitting there 
just like any girl, only I don’t suck my fingers and cry 
because they are cold. Last week I thought I'd get 
ahead o’ the police on our street and have a good coast 
on my own hook, and nobody would be the wiser. I 
didn’t even tell Joe, for I was afraid he’d think it 


wasn’t right and so go and tel] mamma, and then “ my 


cake would all be dough,’’ as Uncle Jim says. I got up 
one morning long before the sun did, crept out of the 
house as still as a mouse, and took Jack Frost (that’s 
my sled, and it’s the best sled in Boston—can’t be beat 
in New York, anyhow) in my arms, for fear it might 
make a noise if I drew it, and so started up the street. 
I tell you it was cold, and it took me an awful long 
time to get to the top, for it was so slippery I went. 
back one step to every two I took. I had a good time 
though, for I kept laughing and chuckling to myself 
all the way to think how I had got ahead of the police. 
Finally I got to the top, and it really did seem as if 
Jack Frost knew all about it, for I could hardly keep 
him still long enough to get on his back, he was so full 
o’ vim. Hurrah! Down I went, head and heels—each 
one of ’em trying to see which could stick up the high- 
est. Can’t say which beat—heels, I guess. When I was 
about half-way down I couldn’t help pulling off my 
cap and giving a regular “‘tiger.”’ I was so tickled to 
think what a good time I was having while ‘‘ Old 
Billy’? was sleeping round the corner, but my tiger 
ended in the most miserable little squeaking ‘‘oh”’ that 


cents. 


ever you heard, for just then Billy came round the 
corner, wide awake as a cat when it has cornered e 


poor little mouse. Well, there was no help for it. 1 


knew my good time was all up and had ended in e 
mean little fizzle. I knew al] that, and I knew more, 
too. I knew I'd got to lose Jack Frost unless I could 
raise some money to pay my fine, and I'd got just five 
I thoughtof Uncle Jim; I always think of him 
when ’minascrape. He is the best fellow to help a 
body out of a fix that ever you saw. I knew he'd fix 
it all right as soon as I could tell him my story. ButI 
didn’t want to invite Billy to go to our house. I knew 
if mamma suw him coming home with me she’d think 
I'd been doing some awful thing. Why, like as not 
she’d think I’d been stealing, or had done some other 
dreadful thing, and had just come to make her a little 
farewell call on my way to prison. So of course I 
couldn’t think of inviting him home to breakfast with 
me thattime. But it didn't take me long to make up 
my mind whatI woulddo. I just walked up to him 
and put the rope of the sled in his hand, and told him 
iny street and number. Asked him to please be so 
kind as to call there at six in the evening and I would 
have the money all ready to pay my fine, and so get 
back Jack Frost. What do you s’pose he said? He 
just looked down at me, and put his great hand just as 
softly on my head, and said: ‘* Well, my little man, you 
are an honest chap! Pity you can’t stick to it when 
you are grown up, eh? I-shan’t take your sled from 
you ner the slide you’ve had already, and I’ll give you 
a piece pf advice—when you want to do anything on 
the sly} make less noise about it.”” [ shan’t forget his 
advice very soon, and when I’m a man I shall vote for 
him for mayor. I don’t take slides asa regular thing 
before breakfast any more, either. Good-by. 


Roy HAMMOND. 


MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 
108 Letters. 

105, 29, 64, 96, 50, was the prophesying sister of a giver of ora- 
cles. 

|, 74, 76, 24, 7, 88, a water-serpent killed by Hergules. 

68, 10, 36, 61, 35, were goddesses who kept watch at the doors 
of Olympus. 

98, 26, 19, 107, 66, 37, a youth beloved by Venus; also the name 
of a sun-god among the Assyrians. 

79, 47, 17, 104, 2, 23, 31, was changed into a kingfisher. 

95, 43, a daughter of Jupiter who was changed into a cow; 
she afterward received her former shape, and was wor- 
shiped by the Egyptians under the name of 14, 67, 14, 8. 

27, 79, 11, 68, 76, 95, 79, 12, were monsters, half bird, half woman. 

13, 64, 100, 97, 19, 16, 61, a goddess who presided over lightning 

51, 98, 81, 81, 45, 59, 49, was god of wine. 

6, 100, 34, 81, 5, 42, 50, one of the seven Pleiades. 

15, 36, 106, 3, 32, 52, 18, 77, was one of the Furies. 

17, 29, 99, 94, 98, 56, 68, 70, was chief of the Muses. 


20, 103, 36, 43, 62, 14, 98, was a patroness of plants and of freed- 


men. 
21, 64, 7, 106, 98, 103, the three goddesses of vengeance. 
46, 39, 108, 52, 1, 95, 2, 33, a youth condemned to perpetual 


sleep. 
29, 9, 63, 58, 66, 40, 57, 66, 72 bows 7 , wife of 65, 85, 63, 73, 59, 71, 18, and 
goddess of the sea. ay 


84, 22, 48, 28, 78, the cause of the Trojan war. 

63, 47, 64, 80,2, was king of the infernal regions, and husband 
of 63, 7, 19, 53, 25, 7, 638, 14, 62, 38. 

63, 54, 76, 17, 82, 87, was a maiden beloved by Cupid. 

41, 14, bs 14, 64, 8, one of the surnames of Jupiter. 


69, 3, 2, 23, a king of the Ethiopians killed by Achilles. 
, 7, 17, 59, 7, 76, was the winged messenger of the gods. 
06, 64, 4, was goddess of love. 


55 
44 
60, 6, 
86, 12 
30, 6, | 
89, 16, 93, 101, 19, 96, was a sea-god, son of Neptune. 


102, 104, 99, 61, 8, was a beautiful youth who was carried off by 


naiads while on the Argonautic expedition. 
My whole is a translation from the /neid by Dryden, de- 
scriptive of some terrible monsters, called the Harpies. 
LAILA. 


HIDDEN CITIES AND Towns. 


1. I met her mother at a party. 

2. Uncle and I went to Salem Saturday. 

3. Though I like other works of fiction very much, I like 
Irving’s the best. 

4. Will and Tom skated nearly all the afternoon. 

5. You should never on any account evince fear in time of 
danger. 

6. This is the best family paper that I have ever read. 

DE FORREST. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1. A consonant. 

2. To unite with stitches. , 

A council. 

A title. 

To annoy or worry. 

A portion of time. 

A consonant. 


DrRop-LETTER PUZZLE. 
T-y- t- s-m- p-r-o0-c-a-c-h- I-f- 
A ;i-t-f -s- t- t-e-.” L. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY U. 


Enigma on British Poems and Poets.— 
* How some they have died, and some they have left me, 
And some are taken from me; al! are departed; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.’-—CHARLES LAMB. 
An Extraction Puzzle.—Hour, Hur. Fawn, fan.. Crow, cow. Pom 
lar, polar. They,thy. Clash, lash. The poet is Cowper. 


Enigma.—Troy. 
Figure Words.—ist. Camel. 2d. Lion. 3d. Tapir. 4th. Tiger. 5th. 
Roe. 6th. Chamois. 
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THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 
[From the Nation.] 


T is not yet too late to organize a suitable and suffi- 
ciently splendid mode of celebrating the occasion, if only 
the idea of holding an international industrial exhibition be 
frankly and fairly given up. There are several objections to 
any such undertaking—some general and some special in 
their application. The most prominent general objection is 
the extent to which these exhibitions have lost the symbol- 
ical character which first attached to them. When they were 
first started, in 1851, in London, it was fondly hoped that they 
indicated the closing of the military stage in civilization, and 
the introduction of an era of competition in the arts of peace 
alone. But it has so happened that both the London Exhibi- 
tion of that year, as well as each of the great ones which has 
since been held, preceded, by a short interval, the outbreak of 
tremendous wars between the most highly civilized nations 
of the world. The Crimean war, the Italian war of 1859, the 
Austro-Prussian war of 1866, and the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870, followed closely on industrial gatherings of the most 
successful kind. This does not show that such exhibitions 
produce war, but it docs show that they do not secure peace, 
and the consequence is that we hear no more talk about 
their political and social influence. They have passed dis- 
tinctly into the stage of expedicnts for bringing custom 
to the shopkeepers and hotels of the capitals in which they 
are held, and for enabling manufacturers to extend the 
market for their goods. Indeed, they now play this part so 
nakedly that it is almost impossible any longer to use them 
for sentimental purposes with dignity and effect. 

There is a special objection to the use of them on the pres- 
ent occasion, in the fact that the success of the United States 
is in no sense spectacular. No society in the world at this 
moment lends itself less to the production of scenic effects. 
It is nota brilliant society, in the sense in which European 


artists, manufacturers, and courtiers use the term. Its great 


results are moral results. There is very little to show for the 
Declaration of Independence except what cannot be shown 
either in Philadelphia or anywhere else in this world—namely, 


' @-prodigious addition to the sum of human happiness and 


hopefulness. You cannot put this under a glass case, label it, 
and numberit, and ask foreigners to admire it and beat it if 
they can. In short, any attempt to describe our prog- 
ress or condition through agreat edifice and the arrangement 
of its contents would necessarily be a failure and misrepre- 
sentation. Thereisnothing mortifying in this state of things. 

In short, the best and most becoming thing to provide for 
now would secm to be a domestic celebration of the anni- 
versary with as much éclat as may be thought desirable, and 
with such means and appliances as the national manners sup- 
ply and suggest. We have oratory, and poetry, and music, 
and great men, and great memories, and great historical relics, 
and great works of American genius and industry. There is, 
in short, no need to go abroad for a single instrument by 
which the national heart may be stirred, or the national mem- 
ory touched, or the national hopes purificd. Whatever ccre- 
monial is best calculated to bring vividly to mind the virtues 
by which the American Union was founded and has been pre- 
served, the causes which now endanger its safety, and the 
conditions on which its endurance asa great instrument of 
civilization in the best sense of the word rests, is Qearly that 
which the occasion calls for, and this is still happily within 
our reach. But if, on the other hand, Congress should agree 
to advance the money for something international and pre- 
tentious, we trust it will not do it without at the same time 
forming a commission of picked men—not men of “influ- 
ence,’’ but men of knowledge and ability—to take charge of 
the enterprise. If even such a body cannot at this late hour 
make it a success, they can at least prevent its proving a dis- 
grace or laughing-stock. 


TAXING CHURCH PROPERTY. 
[From the Congregationalist.] 


NOR divers reasons, and in consequence of various 
promptings, the question has now become one of very 
general interest; has been discussed in many quarters; and 
seems likely to push itself forward till it shall reach some de- 
cision on which it may securely and permanently rest. It has 
invaded more than one of late meetings of ministers, and if 
common report has truly carried results, it bas found a very 
large majority of Congregational pastors—at least of those in 
this vicinity—on the whole, favoring such a change in existing 
laws as shall subject mecting-houses, and other church prop- 
erty, toa fair proportionate bearing of tbe general burdens 
of society ; While—oddly ecnough—our Baptist brethren, who 
sused to be radical on all such questions, largely favor the 
present way; although it should be said that Prof. Hovey of 
Newton, in an articlo in the January number of the Baptist 
Quarterly, and in other ways, has ably argued for a modifica- 
tion of the law. 

As to the idea that the taxing of church property would 
bear hard upon almost ali churches, and would be very op- 
pressive (almost fatal) to some of them ; that seems to assume 
more than can be proved. It is not to be denied that some 
churches, which have built very costly houses of worship, 


-and which are accustomed to a lavish expenditure in every 


direction, might feel the ennual addition of a few hundreds 
of dollars to their outgoes, in the shape of a tax upon their 
edifice, as an inconvenience. They would, doubtiess, how- 
ever, Manage to incet it with little practical difficulty. Should 
they happen to owe heavily upon their church-building, they 
would likely be lcd to esteem this new draft as an urgent ar- 
gument for paying their parish debt—which would be, so far, 
again. But we have no idea that the great mass of the Con- 
gregational churches of the land are so near to pauperism 
that they cannot, without serious discomfort, assume a rea- 
sonable annual tax upon their meeting-houses; or that they 
are disposed to whimper at the prospect of doing so when_ 
ever the general judgment of the community sball decide 
such a course to be right and proper. And as for those very 
feeble ones which only with the utmost difficulty manage to 
live, as it is, it is to be said that a just scheme of taxation 
would add but very little to their burden, while their bravely 
accepting and undertaking to pay it might awaken toward 
them a valuable respect and helpful sympathy, in quarters 
mow unmoved on their behalf. 

‘We have no doubt it is susccptib.e of demonstration, both 


.rom the past, and from the nature of the case, that the nor- 
mal influence of the churches in deepening the hold of the 
higher motives, and the purest philosophy of life upon the 
masses of the people, is such—and therefore that its salutary 
influence upon the State is such—that it would be good econ- 
omy for the State to pay all that pure and undefiled religion 
costs its citizens year by year, rather than to go without it, 
and bear those greater expenditures which would inevitably 
result from the demoralization which would follow its decay 
and desuetude. If anything could claim exemption from its 
proportion of public burdens, on the ground of its benevo- 
lent intent, and actual beneficial results, surely the church 
may ask this from the State. But to admit that because a 
property is of decided public service it is, on that account, 
entitled to claim immunity from taxation is to prove too 
much; much more than society can afford toadmit. It would 
rclease many a manufactory, and many a mercantile firm, 
from what is, after all, their honest and rcasonable share in 
the support of that protective and sustentative machincry of 
society, which is indispensable to their existence and pros- 
perity. 
(From the Springfield Republican.] 
T is to be said to the credit of our clergy that the 
majority of them are not opposed to the taxation of the 
churches, if the pressure is let on easy. There is really no 
argument which will justify the exemption of any new 
churches from taxation. Neither is their justification for the 
exemption of the old ones, only some ground for mercy, 
The rcligious press also is not disposed to favor the existing 
practice. We should not be surprised to sce some valuable 
results, even to the churches themselves. In some places 
there are too many churches for the population, each leading 
a starveling and semi-moribund life, simply because the wor- 
shipers are too sectarian and hard-shelled to come together 
and unite. Taxation will kill off a good many poor churches, 
the continued existence of which is a grcat waste of means 
and a real obstacle to religious prosperity. It will also con- 
stitute a needed check on the splitting of churches and sects. 
Wo do not believe that taxation will close the doors or pre- 
vent the erection of any church for which there is a real 
need. 


THE WOMAN'S CRUSADE. 
{From the Tribune.] 


WO months have now passed, and the women aré 
more earnest than ever. Driven out of the bar-rooms, 
they kneel in the muddy streets, which may be cicancr after 
all than sanded floors bestrewn with the refuse of convivi- 
ality. They mind neither the cold winds nor the pelting rain. 
All manner of engines of defense have been brought up 
against them without avail. Here an unregencrate saloon- 
keeper throws snuff into the midst of the praying band. 
There an irate ruffian assaults them with a poker. Vulgar 
caricatures are displayed in the shop windows. Coarse jests 
are heard as the crusaders march through the streets. The 
law is invoked to prevent trespass upon private premises and 
interference with legal occupations; and in this part of the 
defense it is important to notice that the wholesale liquor 
dealers are helping the rum-shop keepers with money. Never- 
theless the crusade goes on, and the roll of victory lengthens 
every day. 

It is apparent that we have all underreted the strength of 
@ woman’s enthusiasm and devotion. These generous and 
Christian impulses are something more than outbursts of 
sentiment; they are important forces in the government of 
society. If the Ohio temperance movement can be guided 
with reasonable discretion, it may regenerate the whole re- 
gion. It will not, of course, destroy intemperance, and 
probably it will not permanently check the sale of liquor; 
but it may make drinking more disreputable, and save thou- 
sands of mon whose case is not yet hopeless. The danger in 
such movements is in attempting to go too fast or too far. 
The Obio ladies will do well not to misunderstand the lezal 
aspect of their case, to begin with. No doubt, they have been 
guilty in many instances of a technical tresspass; and though 
the courts are evidently in sympathy with them, they may 
easily place themselves in such a position that the law will be 
compelled to interfere. The committees of gentlemen, or- 
ganized to assist them, have kept prudently in the back- 
ground, and we trust they will have sense enough to remain 
there, since their appearance in the front, even under the 
pretense of protecting the ladies from insult, would probably 
lead to scenes of violence fatal to the whole enterprise. Let 
the women keep their tempers and respect tho law, and 
they will have things pretty much their own way. 


{From the Massachusetts Spy.] 


T is easy to mock and jeer at the woman's temper 
ance movement. Regarded apart from the terrible 
misery and sorrow which have inspired the actors in it with 
their serious purpose, it has aspects which, to a thoughtless 
or cynical mind, seem very ridiculous. It may be that the 
enthusiasm which has burned so steadily for some weeks in 
Ohio and has accomplished such great results, as friends and 
enemies alike admit, may soon burn itself out and leave few 
permanent traces behind it. But even if this should be so, 
surely other efforts in behalf of temperance have not been so 
successful as to justify those who engaged in them in ridi- 
culing the attempts of any earnest workers in that cause, 
though their methods may not commend themselves alto- 
gether to our judgment. After all, to stop rum drinking is 
the most, if not the only, effectual way to stop rum selling, 
and the Ohio women are doing excellent work in this way, 
whose influence, there is every reason to believe, will be as 
great and as lasting as that of the Washingtonians and other 
temperance reformers thirty or forty years ago. 


PRUSSIA AND THE VATICAN. 
{From Harper’s Weekly.] 


a point of the controversy is the law which re- 
quires that the bishops of the Roman Church in Prussia 
must be approved by the government before they can enter 
upon their functions; that priests must be educated in the 
state universities before they are admitted to the seminaries 
of the bishops, and that those seminaries must be under state 
control; and that there shall be a supreme state tribunal for 
final appeal in ecclesiastical matters. | 
“*T acknowledge it as my duty,’’ says Prince Bismarck, ‘ to 
respect the dogmas of the Catholic Church as dogmas, and I 
have never interfered with anybody for believing in them. 
But if the infallibility dogma is so interpreted as to lead to 
the establishment of an ecclesiastical imperium in imperio, if 
it occasions the setting aside of the laws of this country be- 


cause unapproved by the Vatican, I am naturally driven to 
assert the legitimate supremacy of the state. We Protestants 
are under the conviction that this kingdom of Prussia ought 
not to be ruled by the Pope, and we demand that you, the 
ultramontane section of the Roman Catholics, respect our 
convictions as we do yours. Unfortunately, however, you 
are accustomed to complain of oppression when not permitted 
to Lord it over others.’’ A state which establishes and sup- 
ports a church may clearly impose conditions upon it. This 
is what Prussia has done. She has restricted the perfect lib- 
erty of an endowed church in order to make it compatible 
with the supremacy of the state, and she requires obedience 
to those restrictions. If they are violated, the breaker of the 
law is punished. Archbishop Ledochowski breaks the law, 
and he is sent to prison. 

Of course to an American the obvious policy of Bismarck 
is the disestablishment of the Roman Church. If it were 
made a purcly voluntary association in Prussia, as it is here, © 
it could be opposed, as it is here, not as a church, but as a 
political party. Of course it would follow the same tactics 
there as here, and insist, when it was opposed as a political 
party, that it was persecuted as a church. But that adroit 
although not very dignified trick would be no more useful in 
Prussia than it is in America. The difficulty, however, is 
that Prussia recognizes the union of church and state, and 
that the Archbishop Ledochowski and the rest of the hio- 
rarchy have no intention whatever of surrendering their sub- 
ventions. So long as they hold this position the argument is 
clearly against them. So long as the state supports the hie- 
rarchy it may properly take care that the hierarchy shall not 
weaken the political fidelity of the citizens. The details of ita 
measures, however, should be such as not to alienate the 
sympathy of the friends of religious liberty, or they will de- 
feat the object, and strengthen rather than weaken the power 
of the foreign hierarchy. : 


WHAT IS REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT? 
[From the Evening Post.] 


history of the plundering State governments 

in the South is so familiar that a repetition of any part 
of it seems to be superfluous. But, unlike the ordinary mis- 
demcanors that attend politics In other States, the acts of the 
Southern leaders havo struck at the very foundation of the 
State credit, and they have forced upon the tax-payers such | 
purdens that the time appears to them not far off when taxa- 
tion and confiscation ehall be synonymous terms. 

This is notably the case of South Carolina, where the enor- 
mous tax-levies have well nigh driven the people to desperate 
remedies, and where public robbery may be said to have been 
legalized. It has now been seven years since the reconstruc- 
tion State government was organized in that State. During 
that time the expenditures of tho State administration have 
increased with frightful rapidity. Every year there have been 
promises of reform and retrenchment, for no matter how 
confident of success and of immunity the freebooter may be, 
there is still enough of discretion in him to respect publio 
opinion. But these promises have proved to be the idlest de- 
lusions, and year after year the ingenuity of the ruling cabal 
has been exerted to invent new pretences for plunder and 
new means of torture for their victims, the tax-payers. We 
have already printed the statement showing how this system 
of official excortion has grown during these seven years, but 
it is worth repeating. Here it is: 


1865-6. 1873. 
76,431 63 $250,797 
Public printing............ 17,446 66 331,945 66 
Legislative expenses...... 51.337 00 291,339 47 
Public asylums............ 25,897 00 128,432 
Contingent funds......... 6,092 99 75,033 75 
83,413 31 298,668 85 
Deficiencies. None 540,228 00 


At the close of 1866 there was a balance in the treasury; 
now, after paying the cxtraordinary amounts set against the 
several objects, there is a deficiency of balf a million dollars, 
The salaries are entirely out of proportion to the service; the 
printing costs more in one year than it did in the sixty years 
preceding the war, much more than in any other State, and 
ten times more than the same amount and quality of work 
should cost; the Legislative expenses and the sundries are 
the perfection of grand larceny. All of the expenses, in 
short, are monstrous, end such extravagance could not be 
perpetrated in any except a SouthernState. Atthe last State 
election the ptomises of reform were freely made, only to be 
followed by the longest step yet taken in any one year to- 
wards the absorption of the State’s resources by the vultures 
who are preying uponit. Lately the tax-payers have been 
holding a convention in Columbia; after a long discussion 
they conclude that there is no remedy at their command, and 
they now memorialize Congress to come to their rescue. 
They ask, in effect, as the people of Louisiana have asked, 
that Congress shall guaranty,them a Republican form of gov- 
ernment, justifying this demand by the belief that the pre- 
sent form there is bul an oligarchy over which the peoplo 
have no control. 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 
[From the Nation.) 


ape National Grange has adopted a platform of 
principles which are in the main unobjectionable, and 
show a distinct purpose on the part of the Grangers to devote 
their energies for the future principally to social and eco- 
nomical questions rather than political. They adopt the 
motto, “‘In essentials, unity ; in non-essentials, liberty; in all 
things, charity,’’ and declare it to be their object to developa 
better and higher manhood and womanhood among them- 
selves; to enhance the comforts and attractions of their 
homes, and to strengthen their attachment to the pursuit of 
agriculture; to foster mutual understanding and co-opera- 
tion; to maintain inviolate their laws and to emulate each 
other in labor; to hasten the good time coming; to reduce 
their expenses, both individual and corporate; to buy less 
and produce more; to diversify their crops, and crop no more 
than can be cultivated: to condense the weighf of their ex- 
ports, *‘ selling less in the bushel and more on the hoof and in 
the fleece’’: to systematize their work, and calculate intelli- 
gently on probabilities ; to discountenance the credit system, 
the mortgage system, the fashion system, and every other 
system tending to prodigality and bankruptcy. There is cer- 
tainly nothing very revolutionary in these resolutions, which 
we trust will be so far carricd out that when the Grango 
mects next year at Charleston, the Grangers will be each one 
of them nobler, wiser, and. better than ever before. The 
Grange wishes it particularly understood that it discounte- 
nances communism add agrarianism.”’ 
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inancial, 


From Saturday, February 14, attr 
day, February 21. 


Wall Street.—The event of the weck was the 
perpetration of an extraordinary fraud at the Stock 
Exchange on Tuesday. While the Board was in 
its second session a letter was handed to the pre- 
siding officer. It bore the regular head-lines and 
official stamps of the Toledo, Wabash and Western 
RailroadCompany,and was apparently signed by the 
President, Jacob D.Cox. The letter was in the usual 
form of a thirty days’ notice, such us is always re- 
quired by the Exchange of an intended issue of 
stock. It announced the proposed issue of $10,000,- 
000 new share capital, to be applied to the general 
improvement of the road. Wabash stock, which 
was selling at the time at 51, fell immediately to 
49%. Close upon the heels of this sensation came 
another in the shape of an apparently au- 
thentic letter addressed to the Vice-President 
of the Stock Exchange, by name, and signed by 
Mr. Orton, the President of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. This announced that the Directors 
had decided to issue $9,000,000 of stock, making the 
share capital $50.000,000. Thep roceeds of this new is- 
sue,with money brought by the sale of stock held by 

.the company would be used in extending the com- 

pany’s lines over the whole country. The stock, 
which was selling at 75%, fell forthwith to 
72%. and there was a temporary panic, as heavy 
holders unloaded ata loss. It was only a few 
minutes, however, before Messrs. Cox and Orton 
were heard from, to the effect that the letters were 
forgeries. Efforts are making to detect the forg- 
ers, but nothing trustworthy is as yet found out. 

Congressional Proceedings are still watched 
with great interest, but there is,as yet, no relief 
from the uncertainty of the last few weeks. The 
Senate, to be sure, has voted in favor of increasing 
the currency to $400,000,000, but this is not regarded 
as a conclusive victory for the inflationists, as it in 
reality merely amounts to a quasi approval of Sec- 
retary Richardson’s action. Meanwhile, the Trea- 
sury is recalling greenbacks slowly, and the volume 
of the currency, which has not at all increased of 
late, is slightly diminished. There is no reason for 
the redemptionists to abandon hope, for so far as 
we can make out, the inflationists are not gaining 
ground. Indeed, petitions and protests against in- 
flation are coming in from Chicago and other parts 
of the West, with signatures appended which must 
have weight. 

Government Beonds.—The steady advance of 
several weeks has had a natural though slight 
reaction this week. The market is strong, how- 
ever, and current rates are regarded as likely to 
hold for the present. 

The highest quotations for the week were as 


follows 

Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 

17. 18, 9. 

New 5s c’ 81, 1135 113% 114 114% 114 
6 p. reg...."81,120% 120% 120% 
"81, 12036 2204 120% 120% Canis 
5-20 reg “ee eeee ereee e*ee 
5-Xc’p "a2, 118 118% 118 
4 cp 6 
65, 20% 121 1 
5-W reg. "65, 118% 119% «119% 119 
5-20 c’p. n.i..’65, 11946 119% 1194 119% 119 
6-20 c’p....:..- 120 120% 
&2D c’p......: "63, 119K 119% 119% 120 
10-40 reg........ 123%, 1124 112% 122 


Srtocks.—There has been no great activity, but | 


the market waa eons until the close of the + sc 
when there was a tendency toward unce 

The following table shows the highest quote- 
tivns for the week: 


“ F eb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
16. al. 
Gold 1 13 112% 112X¥ 
N.Y.C.&H.R 104 104% 104% 105 
Teke Shore. .. 82% 883, 82% 8 
Cee, ©. | % 689%) «(87 87 84 
Rock Isiand.. 108% 107% Wik WK... 
do pref...... 73% 7% 
Mich. Central... 9244 92 914 
Ohio & Miss.... 34 3344 8336 34% 33% . 
Central of N J.. 1074§ 
Del., L. & W.... Wis 12 «ALK 
Han & St. Jos.. 31% 31K 
do pref...... 40) 4) 41 
Union Pacific.. 35% 
116 116% 117 116% 
St. L. & I. 64 65 OXY 6 
Western UnTel 17 76 16% Tis 
Pacific Mail.. 43355 42% 43% 42%-.... 


Adams Express 98 98 9 
American Ex... (4% 6436 645% 65 4%... 
Wells, FargoEx 738 7636 
Foreign Exchange.—Prime London Bankers‘ 
for duys ; 4.88@4.88'4 for 3 days. 


York, Feb. 23, 1874. 
BANKING-HOUSE OF FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 NASSAU Sr, 


WE BuY AND SELL GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
and Gold at current market rates; buy Gold 
Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and Bonds at 
the Stock Exchange on Commission for cash; 
receive Deposits, and allow interest at the 
rate of four per cent.; make Collections, and 
transact a general Banking and Finaneial busi- 
ness. 

‘We also deal in the CENTRAL PACIFIC and 
WESTERN PACIFIC GOLD BONDs, which, at 
present prices, are very desirable for invest- 
ment. 

We are also selling the CENTRAL PACTFIC 
GOLD Srx PER Cent. LAND BONDS at 85 and 
accrued interest. 

The earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad 
reached last year $14,000,000, and its business is 
constantly increasing. 

The continued scarcity of! Government 
‘Bonds, with steadily advancing prces, 1s 1n- 
creasing the demand for the best class of rail- 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 


SECOND MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. BONDS. 


COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 EACH. 
REGISTERED BONDS OF $1,000 AND $5,000 EACH. 
Interest Payable ist June and 1st December 
PRINCIPAL DUE IN 1903. 


Price 93 and Accrued Interest. 
FOR SALE ON BEHALF OF THE COMPANY BY 


SCOTT, STRONG & CO., 
Bankers, No. 36 Broad Street. 


The nominal amonnt of Bonds authorized to be 
issued under this Mortgage is Twenty-five millions. 
Of this amount SIX MILLIONS are reserved to 
extinguish or absorb the unsecured Bonds, known 
as the ‘‘ New Sinking Fund 7s of 1882,” and of the 
balance but ONE MILLION in amount are now 
offered for sale. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
M. C. 

BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 


(2: Tu 
G. M. ‘Turoer, 
8. Decker. 


- Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 


Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


investment CerrtiFicaTES. 
Secured on Real Estate, and Guaran- 
teed. Intcrest 7 3-10—Quarterly. 
Correspondence invited. Address 


Merchants, Farmers and Mechanics’ Savings Bank 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPORTANT 
TO INVESTORS 


| AND HOLDERS OF 
STATE, COUNTY, MUNICIPAL, 


AND 


RAILWAY BONDS. 


The great financial difficulty ts causing a con- 
stant Soure for Quotations and values of S 
curities not activel 
Stock Exchange. To meet this 
we our faciliti 
rs’ experie 


that prompt a and core > attention 80 essential 
ders of Bonds on 
of Interest is 
porarily suspended, who wish to 
add to investment, do well consult 
It would ddva 


rice with 
our office 
may make their n this way, insuring 

nformation 


We alee buy and sell at 8 Stock Ex- 
change, Railway stocks, Government 
curities, etc., on Commission, for Cash, or 
on time. 

Accounts received and interest allowed on bal- 
may be checked at sight, same as 

? 


H. C. WILLIAMS & co., 
BANKEKERS, 
P. O. Box 4,02 49 Wall St., New York. 
KOUNTZE LROTHE 

Bankers, 12 Wall Street, New York, 
allow interest on deposits,draw Bills 
on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letlers of Credit available at all 
potrts at home and abroad. Invest- 
ment Securities for sale. 

UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 36 & 388 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open datly from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets---Over Ten Million Dollars. 
Surplus—Seven"Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dul- 


ars. Six Per cent. Interest Allowed. 


Bank books in English, French, and German 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. . J. HAINES, Pres't. 
T. S. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


THE PER. CENTRES COMPANY 
will invest money on first-class Real Estate at 1 
cent. interest, net, payable 

ew York, and will guarantee ~— collection of all 
loans made through its agenc All charges paid 
by the borrower. Please write, before ievastine 
for New York and New England references, an 
full particulars. SAMUEL MERRILL, (late Governor 
of Iowa) President. Address JAMES B. HEART- 
WELL, Secretary, Drawer 167, Des Moines Iowa. 


Central Railroad Extension Co. 
OF LONG ISLAND. 

First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds, 
Caupon Bonds of $1000 and $500 Each. 
INTEREST DUE 1ST MAY AND I8T Nov. 
PRINCIPAL DUE 198. 

Price 87 1-2 and Accrued Interest. 

A limited amount for sale by 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 
37 Broad Street. 


The Road is an extension of A. T. Stewart’s Cen- 
tral Railroad of L. I,, and is in full operation. 


road securities for investment at current rates. 
FISK & HATCH, | 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


| Bonde Guaranteed. 


ab 


George Opavke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS SO- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOILYN, N.Y, 
The Bird that Never Dies. 
Strong, Sate and Reliable, 

NO. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn office, 12 and 14 Court oo Brooklyn 
E. D. Office, 9% Broadway. Western and Southern 
Department, No. 160 La Sulle St., Cnicagy, Lil 

JANUARY Ist, 1874. 
Total Gross Assets.............. .... $2,008,917 © 


STEPHBN CROWELL, Presiden 
HLL ANDER SSHAW, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
201 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1,°74 - - $1,300,000 


REPRESENTED IN MOST OF THE LARGE 
INSURANCE AGENCIES in the United 
states. 

P. NOTMAN, V. Pies. & Sec’y. H. A. HOWE, Pres’t. 


MANAGERS: 


SNIDER & LINDSEY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
_ Bev VERIDGE & HARRIS, Chicago, ill. 


FETNA 
Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD. 


Losses paid since organization, over $40,000,000. 


JAS. A. ALEXANDER & PECK, Agents, 
173 Broadway, N. Y. 


LINE. 
TICE. 


The course laid Pes sea these steamers and fol- 
lowed by them for several years is fix 250 
miles south of Cape Race. Although the voyage is 
thus lengthened about 100 miles, better weather is 
met with, and there is much greater freedom from 


fogs and floating ice and the danger of navigation 

consequent thereon. 

Royal Mail Steamers 5 ve appointed to sai) as fol- 
OwWws: 

FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 

CITY OF BROOKLYN..... Feb. 21, 

CITY OF BRUSSEILS....... ..Saturday, Feb. 28, 2 


CITY OF MONTREAL........ Saturday, Mar. 8, 2k. 
CITY OF RICHMOND...... Satu rh . March 14,-2 P.M. 
and each SATURDAY and THURS- 
DAY, from py North River. 


AT OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, $70, $80, a .gold according to accom- 
modation. aoane trip ickets at low rates. 


STEERAGE, to Liv 
ow, Londonderry, Lo 
repaid certificates 
Passengers also Tarwarded to Havre, Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Paris, at reduced 


rpool Queenstown, Glas- 
don, Bristol or Cardiff, $30, 
currency. 


rates. 

Drafts issued at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general ag apply at 
the Company's office, No. 15 Broadw 

For Steerage Passage, at No. 33 Bre adway or Pier 
45 North River. JOHN G. DALE "Lect. 


O’DONNELL & FAULK, No. 402 Chestnut 8t., 
Philadel 
-Cc EKAGH, No. 102 State St., Boston 
‘No. 32 South Clark corner 
kK 1ica 
M AN.) Liverpool, and No. 9 Rue Scribe, 


LIN 


BLISHED 1840. 


NOTICE. 

With the view ef diminishing the chances of 
collision the Steamers of this Line will take a spec- 
ified course for all seasons of the year. 

On the outward passage from Queenstown to 
New York or Boston, crossing meridian of 530 deg. 
at 43 deg. lat., or nothing to the north of 43 de eg: 

On the homeward passage, crossing the meridian 
of 5) deg, at 42 dex. lat., or nothing to the north of 

deg. 


MAIL STEAMSH 
between Liverpool, Boston and New York, calling 
at Cork Harbor, sailing twice a week from New 
York, and, after April Ist, twice a week from Bous- 


on. : 
For freight or passage apply to 


Cc. CG. FRANCKLYN, Agent, 
4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


JOR SAVANNAH, Georgia, the Florida ports, 
}k and the South and Southwest. Great Southern 
freight and passenger line Central Railroad of 
Georgia, and Atlantic and Gulf Railroad. Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays, the steamships 
GEN’L BARNES, Captain Cheeseman, Thursday, 

Feb. 2th, from Pier 43, North gt = 3 P.M. 

Wim. R. Garrison, agent, '5 Bowling Gre 
MAGNOLIA, Captain Nickerson, Saturda “Keb. 2th, 

from Pier 43, at 3 P.M. m. R. Gar- 

rison, agent, 5 Bowling ¢ 
MONTGOMERY, Captain Faircloth, Saturday, Feb. 
2th, from We, River, at3 P.M. HK. Low- 

den, agent fest S 
iam. tain Dearborn, Tuesday, March od, from 

Pier 16, East etree, at 3 P.M. Murray, Ferris & 

Co., agents, 62 South 

Insurance by this ‘one-half per cent. 
rior accommodations for: passengers. ug 
rates and bills of lading in connection with Central 
Hailroad of Georgia to all points. Through rates 
and bills of lading in connection with the Atlantic 
and Gulf R. R, and da steamers. E 
YONGE, agent Great Southern Freight Line, No. 
409 Broadw 


y. 


O PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 
teurs.—Largest dealers | = and makers of Type, 
Cabinets, 1 Presses, are 


ANDE BURGH 


| 
Corner of] Fulton Dutch Streets, New York 


THE AND NORTH ROY- 


instant Bress Elevator 


Transforms the **frain’ into the “ straight 


front”? Watking Dress as quick as you could dro 
your hand, or change back to a ** Train’ 
just as quic kiv. 


ashion demands 
De smi-‘l'rain,’ this 
Skirt Elevator is cer- 
tainly invaluable. It saves 
the Skirt. Does away with 
the extra expense and 
weight of Skirt - facin 

Protectors,”’ 


other in less than 
two minutes, 
The Economy of 


this novel 
must be apparent to 
every one — knowin 

that the late style o 

Walking Dress will be 
ruined at the bottom 
long before other 
parts are 
soiled. 


vator’”’ will save many 
times its cost. It 
RO . 


(Copyrighted. 
and keeping it neat and tidy, it also imparts 


graceful contour to the wearer extremely 


ed. Afte 


age. Foe sale everywhere 
dy Agents Ww Send Stamp for 
ress As BURDETTE SMITH, 


N OT 5 914 Broadway, 
New York City. 
The above “ INSTANT SKIRT ELEVATOR will 


ON Y SUBSCRIPTION to SMI 

ILLUSTRATED ATTERN ZAAR, the BEST 
thion Magazine in the world! And the 0° 

AUTHORITY °NEW YORK CITY Ladies xuc- 


knowledge—full of Stories, Criticisms, Poetry, Fun, 
act,and Fashion. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
P. O. Box 5055. New York City. 


SPRING. FABRICS. 


ARNOLD. CONSTABLE & CO. 


SPRING STOCK 


NOW OPEN OF 


Plain and Fancy Dress Goods, 


DRESS & SHIRTING 
CAMBRICS, 


PERCALES, 


ac. &c. 


From $125 Upward, 


A large lot now offering 


NEW YORK. 


INDIA SHAWLS 


GREATLY BELOW THEIR ACTUAL VALUE. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St-; 


| 
drabbled Skirts, Inder- > 
clothes, ete. The “ELE- ed 
saving the Skirt, 3 " 
\ 
The above cut shows 
the Dress raised by the 
A raised much higher if 
Cut shows the dress 
en train. The Ele- 
their 
orror. 
A 
, we do not believe a lady would part with it for 
twenty times its cost. Read Note below. 
Full instructions with each “ Flevator.”’ ; 
be GIVEN as PREMIUM to those who send £1.25 as 
WO Uispose O SECUTUIES LO a 
4 
| | 
| 
| 
| — 
| 
| 


